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@ Big-as-life, true-as-life photos: 
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@ Correlated subject areas 


i tly edited 
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material, by top writers with 
broad education-journalism 
experience 
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ger Pictures! Order Now to Assure Fall 1951 Supply. 
You May Revise Quantity Later. 


OW YOU CAN GET the famous Young America classroom 
weeklies with ALL 5 editions in large UNIFORM size, 
beginning September, 1951. Choose one or more to fit your 
pupils’ reading abilities. At the new low price, collection is easy. 
The new Young America series—all 5 weeklies—represent a 
triumph of modern design and printing. New and enlarged 


printing methods make possible the finest typography, picture 
reproduction and dramatic use of color. 


1) *All above prices per semester in Club Groups of 20 or more 
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3 Mark and Elma, who lived in Our librarian was amused the Dorothy was three years old when 
Let's Laugh Colorado, had been particularly other day when a small boy re- she first saw the ocean, “Oh!” 
noisy one morning and Mother | turned a well-worn, dirty book to she exclaimed, her eyes on the 
called to them, “Children, you must | the library desk. Glancing at the beach, “I want to play in the big 
@ source of pleasure to all of us be more quiet. Next time I have book and its title, and then at the sand pile.” 

u know an amusing one? Send it to remind you, I'll do something size of the boy, she remarked se- Winterep C. MarsHac. 
riously, “This is rather technical, Pasadena, California 


bright remarks that children make 


, and if it is published, we will besides speak!” 

y you one dollar. All items should All was quiet. Then Mark whis- isn’t it?” 
typed or written in ink, one item pered, “What did she say?” Planting his feet firmly and The teacher inquired about the 
oh “She said if we weren't quiet looking her squarely in the eye, the disturbance in the back row. Sev- 
oe -~ pon first cess Mail all she’d do something to Pikes Peak,” boy answered, It was that way en-year-old Carol explained, “We 

tems to: Let’s Laugh Department, Elma whispered back. when I got it. are engaging in an argument. 

lune Instructor, Dansville, N.Y Gerrrupe Cates Heren Hearn 
mtributions for this column cannot Porterville, California Bonne Terre, Missouri Lockport, New York 
acknowledged nor can they be re- a edmaiores 
ned if we are unable to use them 

‘lowever, items not heard from in six 
mths may be considered rejected. 


Jason and the quest for the Golden 
Fleece, I asked whether anyone 


knew the meaning of fleece. 
One girl promptly replied, Me : , FOR TEACHING NUTRITION 


know. Our dog has them.’ 
Racuet Forster 


Chicago, Illinois oLAN 


asked her class how many knew the how yrerew 
alphabet. Several hands shot up and ; 4 

She then called on Bobby, and 1 
asked him, “What comes after A?” 


“The whole alphabet.” Bobby EASY-TO-USE PROGRAM MAKES STUDENTS 


answered brightly 


WANT TO LEARN BETTER EATING HABITS 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


One morning Marilyn, aged six 


years, proudly showed me her fa- 

ther’s old pocket watch. When I - LEAFLET. 
commented on how nice it was, she : a eee 

replied, “Yes, the glass is fine, but 

the tick is broken!” WE K TOGET 


Evrrn H. J. Newron 
Victoria, British Columbia, 
Canada 
@ The “Source Materials” catalogue tells how 
Little Helen was attempting to gt : 
; and where modern teachers can use these prac- 


button her dress when Daddy asked 
if he could help her. “I can but- ' tical, tested materials—to help in all-important 
ton my own dress,” Helen assured : sem nutrition education, They have been proved in 


him, “if you will hold the holes Ne 
| ,8P thousands of schools. Get acquainted with 


still so I can put the buttons tamily 
though.” this material for use in your program next fall. 


Hubbleton, Wisconsin 


four-year-old boy was invited 4, MY GUIDE— asic handbook  DICK’S PLAN—A “lesson-in- WHEAT IN THE UNITED STATES 
When for intermediate teachers, democracy” booklet dram-  —|nformative wall char? 
with stimulating sugges- atizing a classroom project’ for use with FROM 
tions for developing anutri- covering all foods, for 4th, WHEAT TO FLOUR 
tion education program, Sth and 6th grades, : : 


tongues hanging out, if you please BLACKBOARD LESSONS IN FAMILY FOOD-MONEY MAN- 

AGEMENT — Home Econom. 


Dororny Gres 

teacher reference or class use, DICK’S PLAN. ies project kit for high 

school or adult groups. New, 


to dinner at our house. 
asked whether there was anything 
he wanted, he said, “Yes, I'll take 
some of those olives with their 


A MODERN HEALTH EXPERI. FROM WHEAT TO FLOUR — 
MENT—Chart picturing a Supplementary booklet on 
modern health survey and the history and significance to hold diet standards 
relation of foods to health. of wheat. In full color, despite rising cost, 


The teacher carried a new, 
brightly colored umbrella to school 
on a rainy day. The next day was 
sunny, so she left her umbrella at 
home, but one of her small pupils 
asked, “Why didn’t you bring your 
rainbow today?” 

Vera M. Hotmes 

Bristol, New Brunswick, 

Canada : Institute 


' 
Dept |-E NAME 

As we were driving home from - . 
town one of the tires on the car 309 W. Jackson ' 

' 

' 


revised edition, Teaches how 


Please send me—without charge—a copy of “Source Materials” 
Wheat Flour = describing new nutrition teaching aids available now. 


went flat. Afterward, five-year-old Bivd., Chicago 6, 

Marilyn was telling her father all la ; ” 

about it. She said, “Mama hit a Materials Mlinois 
bump so hard that she knocked the Ah : 
breath right out of one of our 7 


ary STATE 


Erne. 
ing, C WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Kremmling, Colorado 


tires.” 
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This Morithe Play and Learn New Hovieous | in Teachin 


Filmstrips Caroline Slattery 
— 


Substitute Teacher, Elementary Schools, 


Vv Avenal and Kettleman City, California 


Good Teaching requires effective and timely presente- D b realize how w b nde rfully 
tien. Keep your filmstrip library up to date by useful beanbags are in the pri- 
selecting new filmstrips often. Listed below are only ve beg? 
@ few of the outstanding releases by $.V.E. — mary rades 
world 8 largest producer of filmstrips and slides. First of all, they are good hand- 


° craft items for small children to 
HOME ECONOMICS make. They can be made in many 
shapes and forms: squares, rec- 
wisroaic costumes tangles, triangles, circles, diamonds, 
SERIES | and animals or people. They can 
Sich ond Witte! | be made of almost any materials 
frames overage) drapery material, felt, wool, plas- 
| tic, oileloth, or cotton. The child 
Interesting photographs and illustrations in this can use a needle with a large eye 
new series of 4 filmstrips present authentic facts to sew his beanbag 
on development of fashions in dress and acces- [he beans themselves are good 
sories. Junior High through College grade levels. 
Produced with Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. tools, for 7 
History of Fashion in Dress — Hats, a tor 
Wigs and Hairdresse work vetore wy are pu inside 
History of Fashion in Dress — Earrings, | Some of the flowers covered 
Necklaces, Collars and Cuffs the bags in “Methods of Keeping 
AblO-3 + very of of Fashion in Dress — Hose completed, can be counted and pe 
arc oe 
Ab18-4 History of Foshion in Dress — Rings, grouped for number work Cut Flowers 
Gloves ond Fons feanbags are good rainy-day | 
Ab18S, complete set, captioned. ..........$12.00 Asters * Azaleas 
i tools, for they can be used for a - Bleeding to Cut F owers 
LIBRARY SCIENCE variety of indoor games when the — Heart P 2 
| weather does not permit outdoor si tains Handy little book tells simple secrets of pro- 
play. a=——= Comeilis longing life of 46 different kinds of flowers 
Arum ugnany— Iry the following relay race. | Carnations + Carrot Tops for home and classroom. 
5 Divide the children into three Chrysanthemums * Daffodils 
7 Dahlias * Dogwood * Daisies Here’s exciting small book, “Methods of Keeping 
" Color) poe lines Beginning at the Delphinium r Cut Flowers.” Appreciating what flowers do for 
front of the lines, each child passes | 
uchsias -—— home and schocelroom, you will undoubtedly find 
the beanbag over his head until 
A puppet escorts @ boy on a trip through @ libra he | hild the line receives it — Hellebor this useful. Flowers are as individual as children, 
} the last chuld in the tne reces Gladiolus Hellebore k And i i 
f giciaieg how to find books. Prepored by A-¥ Ai He immediately goes to the head of Hyacinths + Hollyhock as you now. And by th easy -to-fol ow directions 
: meee pe apts bee ag $7.00 the line and again passes the bean- | Heliotrope + Iris * Kerria given, members of Ida S. Baillie Guild of Tacoma, 
z ; | baw back through the line. The | Larkspur + Lilacs + Lupine Washington, report that flowers stay fresh and 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY winning line is the first line in . menage lovely longer (even days longer). 
vhich the child who was at the | If Further Interested—This rewarding little book 
head when the game began arrives etunias 
| ————- Poppies described above METHODS OF KEEPING CUT 
In Color) \ simplified eame of shuffle- — Snandragons Tulips 48 pages —IU¢ post vid. Just wre to IDAS, BAILLIE 
suILD, Box 426, Lakeview, Wast 
vemos) board will be fun for primary chil- | Violets + Waterlilies * Zinnia GUILD, box +20, Lakeview, Washington. 


dren who are learning to read num- 
bers The teacher makes this de- 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, delicious ees 


Dramatically visualizes the history and geography 


of Korea, living standards, customs, architecture 
; and present day farming methods . sien on the floor in chalk: weietsy" S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal wrid 
A294-1, filmstrip, captioned | *sweet-call'’ without.interfering with appetite. And the 
: For a complete listing of titles in The World's Largest | pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. 


library of Filmetrips ond Slidesets — or to order any + 


of the new titles listed —see your Audio-Visual 

dealer or mail the coupon below to $.V_E 713 

| SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. | APPLICATION 1.25 
| i A Business Corporation l 3 y PLAYS FoR CHILDREN 25 PHOTOS 1.25 

i 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. z | Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally 

$i Known, Pe fect opies, size 2 

| Sirs Send good head and 

] | would like to hear from the nearest $.V.E ! photo. Original returned unharmed 

| dealer regarding the above and other material. | ey servis, Superior Quality 

| Send me catalogs on the following subjects: | MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 

! 876-0 La Crosse, Wis 

| 

| Name A HOW TO USE 

= | VACATION LOANS || 70 us, 

City and State DP ats until Fall! 


L Dept. Si4-1 


Then beanbags are slid along the 
floor until each stops on a number 
The child whose bag lands on the 
highest number is the winner 


FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA The following game can also be 
The RED CAP and GOWN played with beanbags Several 
beanbags are hidden by the teacher 
or by a group of children who are Ven 


ne team Th cond team 
on one tea © seco “am 
eT | “ae, must look for the beanbags until all 


are found. Then the second team 

Samples and rental rates fur- 
ane hides the beanbaws so that the first 
team can hunt for them. This type 
required ol wane should be timed | POSTAL FINANCE (0., Dept. 10 Write tor the heiptu! teoching menvel. 

THE C. E. WARD Co. Beanbags are fun for out-of- | 15th and Harney - Omoha, Nebr. Sent FREE to teachers. 

New London, Ohio 


doors, too. They can be used for - WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


‘lays wing ¢ Addres 
catching, and dodge ball. 
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SOME TIMELY TOPICS 


See this special birthday cake. 
What was it made to celebrate? 
Well, here's a clue. 
The first Defense Stamps went on sale 
Ten years ago today. Now they'll 
Pay “three for two.” 


In ten years more the bonds you buy 

Will pay as much, and they'll supply 
The Treasury 

With means to finance our defense 

From now till then. It's common sense, 
As you can see. 


The first of May, then, let's declare 

Stamp Day in schoolrooms everywhere. 
Buy stamps, then bonds 

With saved-up dimes and quarters—for 

In our defense they will mean more 
Than atom bombs! 


Note: The U.S is asking 
all schools to designate May | as a 
special Defense Stamp Day this year. 


T reasury 


Schools and the 
United Nations 


How would you like to have your 
own representative to the United 
Nations—someone who would re- 
port to you regularly and supply 
you with up-to-date information 
obtained firsthand? Sounds won- 
derful, doesn’t it? That's what the 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the N.E.A. proposes to pro- 
vide for all American schools—if 
the schools really want such a ser- 
vice. That's where you come in. 
If you would like to have your 
school receive copies of a bi-weekly 
newsletter (to be called UNIT, for 


United 
Teachers 


Nations Information for 
, as well as kits, pamph- 
lets, audio-visual materials, and so 
on, be sure to ask your principal 
or supervisor to subscribe for this 
service in the name of your school. 
Subscription rates are based on 
the number of students.) In addi- 
tion, the United Nations Education 
Service (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.) will be pre- 
pared to answer specific questions, 
help you if you should visit the 
United Nations Headquarters, give 
advice in regard to regional confer- 
ences, and so on. 


Atomic Defense 
Via Red Cross 


“We hope there'll never be one, 
but if there is—’ These words are 
a familiar prelude to any discussion 
of an atomic attack. “If there is” 
leads inevitably to a consideration 
of first aid. “How well prepared 
am I to do my part in such an 
emergency?” we ask ourselves. 
Perhaps we had the Red Cross First 
Aid Course during World War II, 
but feel the need of review. Per- 
haps we have never had first-aid 
training. For all who are interest- 
ed, the Red Cross offers free courses 
in first aid. The current course 
includes four hours in addition to 
the standard eighteen. These extra 
hours are devoted to the care of 
injuries which would be likely to 
result from an atom-bomb attack. 
To supply up-to-date information, 
the Red Cross has prepared the 
Civil Defense Supplement to the 
American Red Cross First Aid 
Textbook. These supplements are 
distributed through local Red Cross 
Chapters, where applications for 
membership in first-aid courses can 
be made. 


Too Late for Last Month’s Deadline 


This picture was snapped at Val- 
ley Forge, Pa., on February 22, just 
as Dr. Mary E. Owen received from 
General Omar N. Bradley, on be- 
half of Tre INstrucror Editors, 


one of the Freedoms Foundation 
Awards for 1950. (See the April 
1951 issue, page 13.) A picture 
story about this occasion appears 
on page 47 of this magazine. 
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The Three Musketeers 
Ivan 

Count of Monte Cristo 
Last of the Mohicans 
Moby Dick 

A Tale of Two Cities 
Robin Hood 

Arabian Nights 

Les Miserables 


. Robinson Crusoe 
. Rip Van Winkle and The 


Headiess Horseman 


. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
. Uncle Tom's Cabin 

. Gulliver's Travels 

. The Deersiayer 


. The Hunchback of Notre Dame 
. Huckleberry Finn 


The Corsican Brothers 


«3 Famous Mysteries 
. The Pathfinder 


. Oliver Twist 
. A Connecticut Yankee in 


King Arthur's Court 


. Two Years Before the Mast 


. Frankenstein 


. Adventures of Marco Polo 
. Prince and the Pauper 


. Black Arrow 


Lorna Doone 

The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes 
Mysterious Isiend 
The Pioneers 

Jane Eyre 
Mysteries by 
Edger Allan Poe 
Twenty Years After 


. Swiss Family Robinson 


Mysteries of Paris 
Kidnapped 

Twenty Thousend Leagues 
Under the Sea 

David Copperfieid 


. Alice in Wonderignd 

. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
. The Spy 

. The House of the Seven Gables 
. Man in the tron Mast 

. Silas Marner 

. The Song of Hiawatha 


The Prairie 
Wuthering Heights 
Biack Beauty 
Western Stories 


. Man Without a Country 


Treasure Isiend 


. The Scottish Chiefs 


Julius Caeser 

Around the World in Eighty 
Days 

The Pilot 

Man Who Leughs 

The Oregon Trail 


. The Black Tulip 


Mr. Midshipmen Easy 
The Lady of the Late 
The Prisoner of Zenda 
The Hlied 


. Joan of Arc 


Cyrano De Bergerac 
White Fang 
The Odyssey 


82. The Master of Ballantrae 


AN EXCITING NEW WAY TO 
INTRODUCE GREAT LITERATURE! 


orroniais ond articles in leading newspapers throughout 

the world have discussed CLASSICS Illustrated os a “concept 
of ministering on a high plane to youthful desire for action 
pictures” and “toward the formation of taste for the best in 
literature.” CLASSICS Illustrated has also been tighly praised 
on important radio programs as a pertinent and timely topic 
from the educational as well as the sociol points of view. 
Effectively used by teachers in classrooms. 


EFFECTIVE MEANS OF 
INTRODUCING LITERATURE 


The CLASSICS Illustrated series is used by teachers in thou- 
sands of schools os an effective and highly satisfactory method 
to introduce literature to their students. The comic strip tech- 
nique, so popular among youngsters, is utilized in CLASSICS 
iMustrated to bring to pictoriol life the great literary heroes 
found in the masterpeices of fiction, 


HIGH LANGUAGE LEVEL MAINTAINED 


Auvthentically illustrated in full-color and maintaining the 
original text, each title is a complete adaptation of the original 
presented in a manner to copture the imagination of your 
pupils. The grandeur and high language level of great literature 
is retained. 

“Ivanhoe,” “Moby Dick,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” “Julius 
Caesor,” — these are just o few of the titles now available in the 
CLASSICS Illustrated series. 


SIXTY-EIGHT TITLES ALREADY PUBLISHED 


At present, there are 68 great titles available (with 
more on the way). Specially priced for schools at i2¢ 
per copy, postage prepaid, they will mot strain any 
budget. Send your introductory order today and join the 
thousands of teachers who have successtully used the 
CLASSICS filustrated method of introducing great literature. 


SPECIAL OFFER—ACT NOW! 


GILBERTON CO., INC. Dept. IN-5 
826 Broadway + New York 3, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: Gilberton (Caneda) Ltd. 
84 Peori St., Toronto 
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THIS SUMMER 
broaden your horizon... 


= GO the fun-filled CRUISE WAY 


South America means so much in our world and will 


mean so much more tomorrow her vast natural 
resources and the friends} vital 


ip of her people are so 
a visit to the wondrous lands below the Equator is 


part of the education « 


rom June 


weathe 


f every forward-looking person 


through September vou ll find mild, sunny 


ideal for 
active, cultural and sux 


sightseeing: cities at their most 


al seasons in full swing. 
Good Neighbor Liners 
gular vear-round schedules 


mpamonship . . 


sail fortnightly from New York 
They 


1 fun-filled cruise 


perating on re 


ed and staffed to pr 


TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 
TO MEET EVERY PROGRAM: 


38-DAY CRUISES 
to Buenos Ares 
at Pic de 
Seo Paws 
LIBERAL STOPOVERS 

in all ports of coll, giving ample op 
Portunity to travel mto the counties 


viwted 


with congenial ex 
deck sports 


© food and service! 


way 


. . fun in the outdoor pools 


ond return, 
enero Sentos, 
and Monter.deo 


For a Good Time at Less Expense 
Choose CABIN CLASS 


If you're figuring a close budget you can enjoy pleasant 


avel at a substantial saving by traveling Cabin Class. 


1 Ne 


mmodations 


shin Class on Go whbor Liners offers comfort- 


"ROUND SOUTH 
CRUISE TOURS 
= ellent food ple recrea- 
j ce and the same 
lass passengers 
Make Your Reservations Now For e Cabin Class travel with the 
One of These Sommer Sailings 
vRuGuAY 
ARGENTINA 


suran that you'll have a good time... at a 


orth-while saving. 


Consult your Travel Agent or 


YOUR OWN COPY OF 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
COSTS ONLY $4 A YEAR 


Ever wait days, even weeks, to get your 
chance at the of THE 
INSTRUCTOR? = Ever borrow a copy 
from a friend and wish you could cut 
out a coupon, or idea file items? No 
difficulties like these when you have your 
own subseription. Delivered promptly 
every month, your personal copy of THE 
INSTRUCTOR gives you aid and guid- 
ance every day. Only when you have 
your own subscription can you take 
complete advantage of everything THE 
INSTRUCTOR has to offer you. 


One Year $4¢--Two Years $7 


: Send your order to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


school copy 
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Good Speech through Practice 


Marie A. Uhlinger 
Teacher of English, PS. No. 35, Queens, New York, N.Y. 


ow often we feel discouraged 
as we listen to children giving 
reports before a class! At times it 
really seems like a hepeless task to 
attempt to cope with the many oral- 
language problems which present 
themselves in our  schoolrooms. 
However, if we can help our pu- 
pils to learn to stand before a group 
and talk pleasantly, clearly, and 
intelligently, we shall have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that we have 
brought them nearer success and 
happiness 
In studying how best to help my 
pupils become better speakers, I 
have discovered that fellow pupils 
make very good critics. If the crit- 
icisms are given honestly and ob- 
jectively, both the speaker and the 
On 
out a 
reports, 


class profit by the correction. 
this have worked 
plan which is used during 


basis we 


storytelling, conversations, intro- 
ductions, explanations, or any other 
natural situation for talking before 
a group. 

When a child is to give a report 
the rest of the 
groups 
of the following types of errors to 
listen for during the speech. 

A. Form.—Did the speaker have an 
interesting opening and 
Were the facts given in 
order or logical sequence 


class is divided into 
Each group is assigned one 


closing 7 
correct 


B. Pronunciation.—Were all words 
pronounced correctly? Diction- 
aries are used by this group.) 

C. Content.—Did the speaker pre- 
sent correct facts? Did he keep to 
the point? 

D. Enunciation.—Did the speaker 
slur over sounds, saying “gimme” 
for “give me”? Did he mumble 
his words? 

E. Interest-—Was his voice pleas- 
ant? Did he use colorful, forceful 
language? Did he make use of 
illustrative material such as 
pictures, charts, and maps? 

F. Grammar.—Was his grammar 
correct, or did he say, “I done,” or 
“haven't no”? 

After the speech, one member of 
each group presents the criticisms 
for the group. However, before an 
adverse criticism is made, a favor- 
able one must be given. The critic 
must also offer a suggestion for cor- 
recting an error. For example, a 
criticism like this might be made: 
“Mary enunciated government very 
well. She the first ‘n’ 
clearly. But another time she said 
‘gonna’ when she meant ‘going to.” 
She failed to pronounce the end of 
the word ‘going.’ ” 

At the conclusion of the criti- 
any child in the 
corrections which 


good 


sounded 


cism by 
may 
have been overlooked. 


groups, 
class add 


Thay 


Will you have a new job in the Fall in a dif- 
ferent school? Or perhaps a new home address? 
Whatever the reason for a change in our ree- 
ords, help us keep THE INSTRUCTOR coming 
to you. Save yourself time and trouble by tell- 
ing us NOW what your new address will be. 


Fill out the coupon below with your name and 
address exactly as they appear on the wrapper 


of this copy 


then fill out your new address. We 


must have your old as well as your new address. 


Take a minute now to fill out the coupon. 
Paste it on a penny postal card, and mail today. 
Then you'll be sure to get your September copy 


of THE INSTRUCTOR on time. 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 


Dansville, N.Y. 


At present my address on your records is: 


Name 
St. or RD. 


Post Office & Zone 


Mate 


Please send THE INSTRUCTOR to my new address, which will be: 


Name 
St. or RD. 


Dost Office & Zone 


2 
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Combine Vacation 
and Education 


Colorado A&M College 


Master's Degrees in guidance and 


University of Havana 
Summer School 
11th August 11th 
SESSION 
Registration: June 25 to June 30, 1951 
Full matriculation: $46.00. Partial matricu- 


lation $10.00 per credit. Veterans studying 
under the G.1. Bill of Rights are accepted. 


July 2nd 


counseling, industrial arts educa- 
tion, 
tional education 
cation, psychology, librarianship. 


Two 4-Week Terms 
June 18-Jaly 13 
July 16-Aug. 10 
Address Correspondence to 
REGISTRAR 


COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Intermediate 


physical education, voea- 


courses in edu- 


ces at 
5 will also be give 
ra curricular lectures by Cu 


| 

| 

Sfitional College of Education 
Thorough 


Preparation tor Teaching | 
Nursery School, Kinde garten imary and Upper | 
Elementary Grades. ildren's « netra schoo! | 
er observation On ¢ 
Shore “Beginning la 
sigr 


their in a 

Further information may be obtained from: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
—UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Hovona, Cubo 


Fal Mi tye ar 4 Summ terma 


NATIONAL COLLEGE oF EDUCATION 
Box Evanston, tl. | 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL MEXICO 
TEACHERS COLLEGE || enjoy an am menpensive 
Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School . 
| 


lating accredited courses in arts, crafts and 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Spanish in Mexico's most beautiful colo- 
nial town? For illustrated catalogue 1, write 
10 weeks — 6 weeks — 4 weeks 2 weeks | 
WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN 


Stirling Dickinson, Instituto Allende, 
San 
410 S. Michi Bivd., Chi 


Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico. 

Depay| SUMMER SCHOOL 

H FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 28 to AUGUST 3 


A carefully seiected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 

or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 

Chicago proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. Bulletin upon request 


(Fully Accredited) COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St.. Chicage 1, mM. 


United Teachers’ Agency 
Suite 5, City Bidg., 201 Main St. Tel. 10-3 
East Jordan, Michigan 
Organized by schoolmen, backed by years of 
teaching experience. Visit, call or write us 
for full information. 


TEACHERS- Increase your opportunities 


| Teach in the WEST where SALARIES are BEST. 
If interested in advancement ---INQUIRE NOW. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
107 So. Howard, Spokane 8, Washington. 
Member N.A.T.A. C. 1. Cooil, Mgr. 


The picture in education is changing this 

TEACHERS AGENCY yeer. Because of the draft, educators 

28 E. Jackson Bivd. °"* waiting to make some of their plans. 


You will find that wherever educators 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Since 1885 
ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 

BUREAU 


Member NATA 
Efficient — Dis- 
criminating - 

Reliable Na- 
tional 
for Teachers 
and Schools. 


Service 


Correspondent 
Agencies: New 
York City an 
Spokane, Wash. 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


ere needed, our serv is nationwide. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


West 410 U S NATL BANK BLOG ~ * DENVER. COLO 1906 


We d for off lly reported only. Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State 


HUF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
years’ superior placement service. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


Member N. A. T. A. 
CLARK-BREWER Dierks Bldg. 


CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building. ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates, 
Grade Teachers Wanted Also Nermal Critie and Bapesvisery positions 
ber 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Openings fer grade school teachers, with Bachelor's 


427 Medical Arts Bidg., Seattle 1, Washington. Degree in Northwest and Alaska. E ncellont S Seleries, 
1899 Levi 8. Wittams. Owne THE NORTHWEST'S OLDEST ace 


WILLIAM BUFFER Pe O Mee 


Established 1874 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Good teachers are scarce. Exceptional opportunities, all depart- 
ments — throughout all the West. Register now for fall or 
immediate vacancies. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


SPOKANE 
Columbia 


Boulder, Cole. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, West » work Alaska and the West fully, We will make 50 ap- 


phcation picteres from ortwinal for $1 50 sent w amy for free enroi ment Once a member always a member 


TEACHERS, NOTICE! We ENROLLMENT 
Member—NATA 


lars and positions 
extern State, FREE 
ST TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Albuquerque, 


Cp, neonalities 


Behind Our Sages | 


It was only after a great deal of 
persuasion—even a bit of coercion 

that we convinced the writer of 
our personalities articles that it 
was nowsher turn to be presented 
to our readers. 

Although officially head of the 
Department of Books and Teaching 
Aids and The Instructor Educa- 
tional Service, Elizabeth Noon, or 
Betty as everyone calls her, is an 
active member of our INsTRUCTOR 
editorial family. 

She is always bubbling over with 
new ideas and suggestions for im- 
proving the magazine, and at the 


drop of a hat will set her creative | 


mind to work on an original story, 
a play, or a page of interesting 
handwork. 

Betty is as much at home con- 
structing a picnic table or replac- 


ing a broken window cord as she is 
giving rapid-fire dictation to her 
office secretary. 

She is adept at leading group 
singing, which she expertly accom- 
panies on the piano, and at cooking 
hamburg and fried potatoes over a 
picnic campfire. 

From her home near Philadel- 
phia she brought recipes of favorite 
Pennsylvania Dutch dishes. Now 
no picnic is complete without the 
pickled eggs which she introduced 
to this locality. 

Her boundless energy and many 
enthusiasms keep her on the go 
from morning till night. She has 
the habit of reading in bed and, 
no matter how late the hour, she 
skims through a magazine or two 
before turning out her light. 

She has a vast fund of general 
information and is keenly inter- 
ested in everything and everybody. 
She is the kind of person who just 
naturally gravitates toward the 
center of any activity and then 
pitches in to do the biggest part of 
the work. 

She is happiest when doing for 
others and probably has helped a 
greater number of individuals find 
a solution of their problems than 
any ten other persons not actually 
engaged in social work. E.G.H. 


You ore invited to enroll now for a de- 
lightful summer of study and recreation 
on Wheaton’s beautiful campus. 
Complete courses are offered for two, 
four, six, eight, or ten weeks in the 
College, Graduate School, Conservatory 
of Music, Black Hills Science Station, and 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp. 
ACCELERATED PROGRAM 
Inter-Session — June 12 to June 22 
First Term — June 23 to July 20 
Second Term — July 21 to August 17 
Black Hills Expeditions leave June 16 
ond July 21 
Combine professional training with de- 
lightful Christian fellowship. 
For full information write today to 
The Director, Dept. 154 
“FOR CHRIST AND HIS KINGDOM” 


WHEATON COLLEG 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


WHEATON, 


FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
Summer Sessions 


for teachers 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of qoatecte and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilites available to 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require courses for certifica- 
tion, or if you are a candidate for a degree, 
you will find that the Temple Summer 
Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. 
And apart frem its educational advantages, 
the University—and the city of Philadelphia 
and environs—ofler many cultural and 
recreational opportunities. You enjoy 
spending a summer in Philadelphia. 


PRE-SESSIONS JUNE 4 TO JUNE 27 
REGULAR SESSIONS JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 3 
POST-SESSIONS AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 24 


PHILADELPHIA 
Write for the Temple University Summer 
Sessions Bulletin which lists the courses to 
ered during the 195 1 Summer Sessions. 
Address Office of the Registrer, Broad Street 
and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Summer Session 
July 89 Aug 18 


servation Education Work 
lakes, ond 
to historic interest. For 


fir 


Director, Summer Session 
BURLINGTON 4, VERMONT 
ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN 
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Wheaton 
at Wheaton 
4 >, 
| Elementary, and Advanced Spanish, aes 
| Spanish Conversation, Method of Teaching Span 4 
| Amers public tuiktings x 
places of interest war mi tobacee 
plamtations: country tripe: spurts, cultural amd 
be offered from July 23rd to Augnst 4th 
Registration fee $20.00 Socta wctivit ie ey! 
lirectly with the Chicago ar Souther Airlines 
; 4 which is organizing tours with special prices in —-- — 
cluding fare, housing and Seminar fee 2 
The Summer School has a list of approved 
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‘ Graduate and undergraduate courses. 
Liberal Arts, Pre-medical, Education, 
— Guidance, Dramatics, Puinting, Cias- 
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OUTLET FOR CREATIVE 
ABILITY IN GRADES 1-2-3 


30 Students’ Notebook Folders provide 
the opportunity to take home a 
story of the school breakfast learn- 
ing experiences. The pupils may 
trace the letters in color, cut out 
colored pictures from magazines and 
paste them in the proper spaces. 
Suggestions to help the teacher in 
Guesting this activity for Grades 1, 
2 and 3 are 
included in 
the 24-pege 
Teacher's Man- 
vel “A Class- 
room Break- 
fast Party 
and Other 
Classroom Activities,” size 8” x 1014", 
edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago. A 
full-color Classroom Breakfast Calendar, 
size 12° x 18", gives activity sugges- 
tions for each month. 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, iwc. 
A research and educational endeavor 
devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


FOR GRADES 1+2+3 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. Lo 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


ease send me FREE Breakfast Teaching 
Unit for GRADES 1-2-3. 


Name 
PLEASE PRINT 


Address 


City 


y to leave at home 
Tou tears dome wit 


rare 
Cus 
METROPOLITAN “or 


700, Chicag: 
me your ces ob! gation 
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Gates to Science 


Doris 


are naturally interest- 
ed in everything around them 
Ihe delight that they find in rocks, 
the sense of beauty they display in 
collecting pieces of common gravel, 
are an open gate to learning A 
teacher, even though she knows 
nothing at all about rocks, can cap- 
italize on this interest. She can des- 
ignate one shelf for rock specimens 
that the pupils will bring in. Such 
simple statements as “Many of the 
rocks that we bring to school are 
quartz,” and “Quartz is harder than 

pocketknife,” will lead to explo- 
ration and experimentation 

Any teacher can become familiar 
with the general appearance of 
quartz, and the different forms of 
constituent, silica. There 
are many books about rocks, some 
very simply written. Along the 
Hill, by Carroll Lane Fenton 
Reynal), is a small, easily under- 
stood book about rocks. Another 
book is Common Rocks and Miner- 
als, by Frederick Loomis (Thomas 
Allen Local historical societies 
may have books that describe an- 
cient Indian tools. There are ex- 
hibits to visit; and “rock hounds” 
in every community are glad to 
share their knowledge. 

An aquarium can be a static 
piece of schoolroom decoration, 
with two goldfish and a small tur- 
tle, or it can be another easily 
opened gate to science learnings. 
Take one aquarium, as large as 
convenient, fill it with water, and 
let it stand. That's all. The chil- 
dren will notice it; it’s not in their 
nature to ignore such a challenge. 
The aquarium will soon be filled. 

Every teacher with the courage 
to obtain an aquarium is precisely 
the reader for whom Ann Morgan 
wrote Field Book of Ponds and 
Streams (Putnam). Frog eggs, 
polliwogs, water-inhabiting insect 
larvae, tiny pond snails, and many 


its basic 


Klindt 
more water creatures can be easily 
used as part of the 
living and learning experiences. 

The weather is another open gate 
to scientific learning. When some- 
one complains, “Why does it rain 
so much here?” teachers in the 
Northwest have a golden opportu- 
nity to explain why the air currents 
lose their moisture on the western 
side of the mountains 

Tree branches with leaves, nee- 
dles, cones, and seeds can be brought 
to school for handling, smelling, 
and tasting A child who has 
shared Douglas fir needles with tree 
squirrels, and who has learned that 
the Indians used them for a re- 
freshing tea, will find a lasting de- 
light in his native forests, and he 
will take more of an interest in 
helping with conservation 

Buttes, drumlins, and 
other land formations all over the 
country can high-light the natural- 
history excursions. In geological 
maps and bulletins which 
been prepared for every region in 
you can find informa- 
tion on how local features of the 
landscape were formed. College 
geology departments can help lo- 
cate information on such natural 
features. Perhaps your butte was 
pushed up out of a_ prehistoric 
ocean bed by a gigantic thumb of 
intrusive lava; or perhaps it is a 
piece of old lake sediment, capped 
by harder protecting lava. 

By the time the teacher has read 
several field books, and perhaps 
also The Book of Wild Pets, by 
Moore (Putnam), she may feel 
brave enough to declare, “Bring in 
anything, anything at all, except 
poison oak and _ rattlesnakes!”—or 
whatever the local merlaces may be 
She can say with the confidence of 
having become a learner herself, 
“We will try to find out about the 
things you bring.” 


schoolroom’s 


have 


the nation, 


Club Exchange 


THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 


grades. You may reply to the 
send us your own. 
interest in your locality. Plan to 
receive d 
ication of your notice 
June 
fore the 
tice published 


school year ends. If 
in an early fall 


where mail is to be sent after school begins in or mber. 


must be concerned chiefly with 
e complete addresses, and b 
Se nd notices to: Club Exchange, 


Mississippi.-My sixth-grade pupils 
wish to correspond with girls and boys 
country and outlying 
southern part of 


m our Posses- 
sions. We live in the 
Mississippi. We crow a great deal of 
corn, and potatoes In our 
a large oil field. Ad- 
Fred Grantham, 


cotton, 
county we have 
dress mail to Mrs 


Stringer, Mississippi 


In such a notice, 


at least those received durin 
The Club Exchange 
since teachers and pupils would not have time to answer be- 


notices given in the magazine or 
try to mention some point of 
your pupils answer all letters 
¢ the six weeks following pub- 
will not be printed in 


have 


you wish a Club Exchange no- 
issue, send it by June 15. Tell 
Nolices 
the exchange of orrespondence, 
signed by the themselves. 
rie Instrucror, Dansville, N.Y. 


VMontana._We are a small rural 
school which would like to exchange 
letters and post cards with 
schools anywhere. Blizzards and tem- 
peratures from twenty to twenty-five 
degrees below zero bother us very little 
if the can get 
to school 


Weldon Route, 


picture 


roads are open so we 
Address: Miss Josephine Lee, 
Wolf Point, Montana 


Teachers who have had outstanding success in their correspondence 
through the Club Exchange are invited to send us a description of 
the project together with photographs and newspaper publicity. We 


shall be glad to publish some of 


these accounts: to encourage other 


teachers to take advantage of this valuable activity. 
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BEST 
for school 
BECAUSE... 


1. THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


Choose the right point for the way 
you write, the right point for the 
system you teach—from the world’s 
largest variety of point styles. 


2. RENEW-POINTS 


All Esterbrook Points are instantly 
interchangeable, instantly renew- 
able. Incase of damage, just unscrew 
the old point and screw ina new one. 


3. Approved for School Use 


Esterbrook Fountain Pens are fully 
approved for school use by leading 
educators everywhere. 


4. MODEST PRICE 


Esterbrook Fountain Pens are sur- 
prisingly inexpensive ... a sen- 
sible pen for students’ budgets. 


TO SELECT OR RE- 
PLACE... HERES 
You po 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 | 
Bt 
| | 4 
| 4 
“<4 FREE TEACHIN y 
A 
| ‘po 
; 
Save Money! Dress In Latest Styles! 
TAILOR (oun CLOTHES 
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Rugs for the Kindergarten 


Cora M. Holmes 
Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades, Lyndale School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


grees mutual respect and un- 
derstanding are essential for 
good human relations, teachers are 
constantly alert for opportunities to 
develop these qualities. Early last 
fall just such an opportunity pre- 
sented itself when my pupils and I 
made a tour of the school building 
to see what work had been done 
during the summer to prepare the 
building for the school year. 

In the discussion which followed 
this tour, many 
given as to ways in which pupils 
could help to keep the building 
clean and attractive During the 
discussion several children who had 


suggestions were 


Courtesy 


Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Next we sorted, cut, dyed, and 
sewed the rags that we would need. 

Then we set up the loom and 
wove the rugs, learning the weav- 
ing process as we went along. 

The cost of making each rug was 
computed, and related arithmetic 
problems were written and solved 

A group of fifth-grade pupils 
were chosen to judge the rugs made 
by the class. The winners of the 
first, second, and third places were 
allowed to make an additional rug. 


CULMINATION 


We held a “Rug Fair” for 
parents of the children in 


the 
our 


Audio-Visual Education Department, 


These boys work at the loom while the girls tie the fringe on a 


finished rug. 


brothers or sisters in the kindergar- 
ten commented the need for 
rugs to be used during rest periods 
in the kindergarten, and one child 
asked whether our might 
make rugs for the kindergarten. 
When we received permission to 
make the rugs, many practical prob- 
lems presented themselves, such as: 
finding a place to work, gathering 
materials for weaving, organizing 


on 


lass 


work zroups, locating information 
about weaving and rug making, 
and learning to weave. 
GETTING STARTED 

A room next to our classroom 
was made available for weaving. 

The letters to the 
mothers of the kindergarten chil- 
dren telling what we proposed to 
do and asking for donations of 
clean rags to make the rugs. 

Before work partners were cho- 
sen, the children wrote paragraphs 
describing the characteristics they 
considered desirable in a_ work 
partner. 

The children read to find out 
how rugs were made years ago and 
how they are made today. 


class wrote 


MAKING THE RUGS 
The first step was to decide on 
size, design, and color combinations 
for the rugs, 


Note the variation of patterns in the different rugs. 


grade. Here the pupils told what 
they had learned about rug mak- 
ing. The rugs woven by the class 
were displayed 

When the fifth- and sixth-grade 
classes presented the finished rugs 
to the kindergarten, the kindergar- 
ten and children showed 
their appreciation by giving a party 
for them he children sane and 
danced, and after the entertain- 
ment they served refreshments, 


teacher 


OUTCOMES 


The teacher had an opportunity 
to study the children in informal 
situations, thus gaining a_ better 
understanding of each pupil. 

The children had an opportunity 
to work together in informal sit- 
uations. 

A respect for manual arts and 
the abilities and skills of others was 
developed and the children soon 
learned to take pride in their own 
workmanship. 

The children developed in their 
ability to work co-operatively. 

The activity brought about a 
close bond of friendship between 
the kindergarten and the fifth 
grade as well as between the school 
and the community. 

The activity provided many real 
opportunities for growth in the lan- 
guage arts, arithmetic, and art. 


implications. 


Animals Struggle to Live 


Animal Pests 


This “‘ad"’, 


ANIMALS AND 
THEIR WAYS 


This series of nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS is in- 
tended to be useful to teachers of intermediate grades 
in developing habits of careful observation among their 
pupils, in stressing elementary scientific principles and 
in integrating the facts of science with their social 


Animal Babies and Families 


Insects and Their Way of Life 


Animals of Far Away Lands 


attached to your schoo! letterhead, will 
bring you, by return mail, a TRIAL Preview Set. 


EYE GATE HOUSE 


INCORPORATED 
(Audio-Visual Aids. to Instruction) 
- 330 West 42nd St., 


We Protect Animals 
Aoi. Fit Tk 
Their Surroundings 


Animals of Our Continent 
Care of Animals 


$2250 Complete 


New York 18, N. Y. 


art. 


daily living. 


GROWING WITH ART 


By MAUD ELLSWORTH and MICHAEL F. ANDREWS 
A Pupil Participation Series 


A series of eight new art books for pupils to use with the inexperienced grade- 
school teacher who has difficulty in achieving good classroom results in creative 
Any teacher can use this series and get outstanding results. 
SUPERIOR CREATIVE RESULTS ACHIEVED BY GRADE PUPILS 
Each child is treated as an individual with these new art books. 
The child learns to appreciate touch, form, size and texture 
these books becomes a pleasant experience for each child. 
to handie (8'/2" x 11”) and beautifully illustrated 
A BOOK FOR EVERY GRADE 
Books 1-3, 60¢ each—Books 4-6, 64¢ each 
The Teacher's Book, 25¢ each (net) 
(Books 7-8 ready, Spring 1951) 
ORDER TODAY or WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER AY 
BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 22!) East 20th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 


They correlate art with 
Learning art with 
They are large—easy for pupils 


Pupils Easily Learn 


NUMBERS—SPELLING 


with Colorful Marbles! 


Your pupils will get quick resuits 
this entertaining educational toy. Pupils 
learn to make letters, both capitals and 
script, and to spell words. Many 
colorful designs can also be made by ar- 
ranging the marbles on the letter board. 
“Mar-Bord” 20 clear, brilliantly 
colored, red, green and blue one-inch mar- 
bi.e and a sturdy letter board. 


from 


numerals 


contains 


65 per set (plus postage) 
$6.40 per doz. (freight prepaid) 
Order today 
HERCO, INC., 2041 Broadway, Anderson, indiana 


cw 


4 
y ou 
Suet a 
Stet... $250 600 cach 


‘TiC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 


C125 


ASSPINS MEDALS 
bold 


Send tor Free 
Catalogue 
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2128 Fulton Street, New York 7, 
Prices t 20 per cont Federal Sales Tas 


RAMONA 
Love Charm String 


Paint, decorate, and assem- 
ble your own Kit consists 
of 6 Jacaranda 
12 Eucalyptus 
corns, 12 Carob pods, 
calyptus nuggets, 6 Magnolia 
cones, 6 bush buttons, 24 
pine cones, 175 Sterculia or 
bottie tree pods, 6 Lagens 
\ ria gourds, raw hide and 
wire Enough material to 
| make 6 large strings or table 
arrangements—value $12.00 
—for only $5.00 postpaid, in- 
cluding one small, ready- 
made sample string 


Sunkist Trading Post 
1409 West Holt Avenue 
Pomona, California 


you 
Blackboard Bo 


Sindy Poster 


ANN MARIE, Dept. A-29, 5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31 


All three projects 10e, 
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: 

d 

| 

; 

ties 

Caer |_| Nature Study Poster 
5 


Packed with 


activity materials! Books for Children 
REVIEWED BY Christine Gilbert 


for the | 3 
Director of Curriculum and Public Relations, Public Schools, 


CLASSROOM Manhasset, Long a New York 7 
TEACHER FOR PRIMARY GRADES what 


The Good Rain by Alice E. Goudey (Aladdin Books, 554 Madison 
ol GAMES THE WORLD AROUND Ave., New York 22; $2.25 All those who remember the water 


—Hunt and Cain shortage in and around New York City last year will appreciate this 
° simple story of what the lack of rain can mean to both city and 7 
ik games, contests and relays geth- : 
rom 38 countries, graded for ele . country, and the relief and thankfulness on the part of all when the 
evels. Excetient for social stud- ’ “good rain” falls once again The many colored illustrations of the 


les activities Wustrated $3.00 , countryside done by Nora Unwin are particularly lovely. 


a FOR The Runaway Elephant by Ellen Tarry (The Viking Press, Inc., 18 BE. 48th St, y FOR OUR 
Revised—La Salle ’ New York 17; $1.50 This story of an elephant who escaped from a circus and CLASSROOM 
| LIBRARY" 


was lured to his capture by peanut-butter sandwiches is based on a true incident 
The most comprehensive collection avai Ell 

sbie. includes movement fundamentals 
heracterizations, singing games and folk that lovable little boy of her earlier story Hezekiah Horton, as the hero. ~ — 


larry has chaneed the locale to Harlem, and pictures Hezekiah Horton, 


dances with appropriete music for all 


Tammy Chipmunk and His Friends by Gertrude E. Allen (Houghton Mifflin 
RHYTHMS IN ELEMENTARY Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7: $1.50 In simple text and in many pen-and-ink draw 
EDUCATION Sehon and O’Brien ings, the story of the chipmunk and his friends, the mink, the porcupine, and the 


- skunk, and all their adventures, is told for young readers four to cieht years of axe 
eeching methods for the rhythmic pro 
yram Covers accompeniment, lesson 
plans, activities, culminetions Many ex- 


amples plus complete source materials FOR MIDDLE GR ADES 
WMustrated 


$3.50 
First Adventure by Elizabeth Coatsworth (The Macmillan Co., 


CREATIVE PLAY ACTING Burger 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11; $1.50 The author has written 


modern, well motivated guide in very simple style the extremely interesting story of one of the 

dramatics Includes pro- 

duction directions, severe! pileys 
iustrated $3.00 wandered into the woods one day after Master Goodwin's dog 


He and the doe were lost for several days, and finally they came 


its FUN TO MAKE THINGS to an Indian settlement where they were cared for and at last 
Parkhill and Spaeth found by their own people There is plenty of adventure and ex- 


Directions for 100 craft projects using in 
expensive and scrap materials Complete 
wlth full-clee designe Mustrated $3.68 The First Book of Indians by Benjamin Brewster (Franklin Watts, Inc., 285 
Madison Ave., New York 17; $1.50 The “First Book” series has answered a 
HEALTH EDUCATION IN ereat need in libraries, for in simple, clear terms and in few pages the essential facts 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: Activi- of a subject are given The discussion is meaty enough for mature readers and 
ties, Materials, Methods Coops yet simple enough for cight- and nine-year-old children to r-ad and understand FAMOUS AUTHORS 
Gives objectives, organization, activities, | This book will be in great demand because of the popularity of Indians, due to s including 
tested teaching units,  Ulustreted $3.50 the influence of television. & POEMS including 
udyard Kipling 
TEACHING POSTURE AND Peter Rabbit ‘ Lours Stevenson 
BODY MECHANICS Kelly The Nature Dictionary, A Picture Guide to Living Things by John Haves The Little Red Hen hristina Rossetti 
Melady (The World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2;$2.00). Here Over ia the Meadow 4. A. Milne 
is another of those picture dictionaries which have proved so popular with children How Charlic Made 


early colonists, Johnny Billington. Johnny was a boy of six who 


citement in this story which is based on true historical facts 


Presents techniques, organization and ad- 

ministration Carefully greded stenderds 

includes gemes, stunts, exercises, and and which serve so well to introduce a subj« ct to them The Nature Dic ttonar) Topsy Love Him 

activities Mustrated 00 includes birds, animals, fish, insects, flowers, trees, and butterflies of the world. It 

has the answers to many of the questions children ask on the subject of nature, 
DANCES AND STORIES OF THE and will no doubt lead to further reading in this field my azzo 

ph Caldecott 

AMERICAN INDIAN pow King’s Breakfast Jessie Wilcox Smith 
Complete material for the study and pres- Old Mother bhard It 
entetion of indian coremenie! dences. FOR UPPER GRADES Mother Hubbard Walter Crane 

cludes costumes, equipment and diagrams 

of steps. Magnificent? ilustrations Book of Puppetry by Remo Bufano (The Macmillan Co., s Rarely has any book been so warmly wel- 

comed, especially by educators who work 


NOTED 
ILLUSTRATORS 


The Browni 
incl 


House That Jack 


address above ; $3.06 Remo Bufano was the first man to intro- 
duce English-speaking puppets into the United States, and he has with the young. Here in one low-cost vol- 
long been considered an outstanding authority on puppetry. Here ume are so many stories you enjoy telling 
in one volume he has given us easy-to-follow and practical direc- so many characters that children love. 
tions on all phases of puppetry—the history of the art, a discus Retail price of the Story Book is $2.95. 
authentic guide to Indien culture , sion of puppets and marionettes, of their making and costuming For teachers there's a special price of $2.00, 
costumes, materials, instructions for and operation, the building of a stage, and sugecstions for sev- You'll probably want several copies for 
eremonies, songs and music, 
HWlustrated $5.00 eral plays. This is an invaluable book for libraries your classroom library +. . but first you'll 
want to see the book itself, on our free- 
ASK FOR OUR CATALOG inspection offer. You ll be delighted with 
Partners, The United Nations and Youth by Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen Ferris the six-color cover, stamped on heavy 


Doubleday & Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th St., New York 20: $3.00 This is a book 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Dept. N-5 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 

is a documentary record of the warm human-interest stories of some of those who 


| enclose .... + Please send me the books have shared in the work of the specialized agencies of the United Nations, espe 


below. If | am not satisfied | will return 
cially as the work affected young peopl The book is notal or i . FREE | nd 
full credit ‘after a 7-day examination ible for its wealth of nspection Opy-- oupon 


pictures, its description of the work of the specialized agencies about which most 


arts and crafts 


buckram. You'll admire the fine paper and 
easyto-read type. And you'll enthusiasti- 
It is not a book which discusses the organizations of the United Nations: rather, it cally 


which tells the dramatic story of the part youth is playing in the United Nations 


approve the selection of best-loved 
stories and poems in children’s literature. 


readers know so little, and for the complete bibliogr wphy. 
7 3 4 5 & 7 8 9 Book Dept, Better Homes & Gardens 
105 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines 3, Lowa 
For free ten-day inspection, please send me 
ith sent This is tt P : your new Better Homes & Gardens Story 
and this is a good one us is the story of Barbara Ann Scott's rise to fame and Book. I understand that I can keep the 
STREET . of the persiste nt desire and the tremendous amount of hard, grucling practic: book at the special teachers’ price of £2.00 
city ZONE STATE which led to her winning the Figure Skating Championship in the Olympic Games 


Skate with Me by Barbara Ann Scott (Doubleday & Co., Inc., see address abo: 


NAME $4.95 We have very few books on the subject of ice skating for voune people, 


of 1948 at nineteen vears of age Directions for basic skating fieures are included. Name of Teacher 


Older girls will like Barbara Ann's story, and those interested in ice skating Name of Sch 


SCHOOL 


will find the book doubly interesting. iddress 
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Books for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 


Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


Experiments with Electricity by Nelson Beeler and Franklyn Branley (The 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16; $2.50). The current 
practice of enriching instruction through the use of many texts makes a place for 
such a practical book as “Experiments with Electricity.” The “how” and “why” of 
more than 25 practical electrical experiments are listed. There are explicit direc- 
tions for making an electrical buzzer, a signaler, electric motors, an electromagnet, 
and a current tester. Explanations of underlying principles are also included. 


Geography of American Peoples by W. R. O'Connell (Rand McNally & Co., 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 5; $3.36 This 1951 edition will help children to de- 
velop an understanding of how environment influences living everywhere. Geogra- 
phy of North America is presented in detail; the map skill program is excellent 
the geography workship section stimulates review and independent thinking. Areas 
covered include Canada and the North, the United States, Middle America, and 
South America, Teacher's manual and key are in preparation, 


The Story of Our America by Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth 
and John Van Duyn Southworth (Iroquois Pub. Co., Inc., 333 W. 
Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y.; $3.36). This volume contains six 
units, chronologically arranged, covering the time from the begin- 
ning of the period of exploration through the Reconstruction 
Period. The last four units deal with the development of the 
United States as an industrial country, problems of natural de- 
velopment, its rise as a world power, and current problems of the 
postwar period. A manual and workbook are available. 


Tales from Here and There (Grade 8 in “Living Literature Se- 
ries’) by W. W. Theisen and Guy L. Bond (The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11; $2.28). Washington Irving, Robert 
Frost, Rudyard Kipling, Edward Everett Hale, Marjorie Rawlings, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, William Beebe, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, John Maseficld, and other well-known “tellers of 
tales” are represented in this selection. Attractive pen sketches 
illustrate the stories. At the end of each selection there are dis- 
cussion questions to direct the pupil's thinking and to help in 
analyzing the content of each writing. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Guidance Handbook for Elementary Schools by the Division of Research and 
Guidance Staff of the Office of Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 
(California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 28; $3.00). This 
handbook contains a practical, non-technical treatment of principles, procedures, 
and techniques involved in the guidance of elementary-school children. Character- 
istics of children at various ages, the use of standardized tests, techniques in group- 
ing and pupil placement, and ways of working with parents are discussed. 


Methods and Materials in Elementary Physical Education by Edwina Jones, 
Edna Morgan, and Gladys Stevens (World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers 
5, N.Y.; $3.00). The authors begin with the statement: “Physical education nei- 
ther begins nor ends at the gymnasium door.” They point out that the program 
must serve the needs of the individual child. This means a careful selection of 
skill activities, a games program, and rhythmic expression. Practical suggestions 
for organizing and planning a program based on child-development principles 
are also discussed. 


Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission (National Education Association and 
American Association of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6; $1.00). This report points out current trends 
which accentuate a return to emphasis on moral values in education ; 
it lists values on which there is agreement—human personality, 
moral responsibility, institutions as the servants of men, common con- 
sent, devotion to truth, respect for excellence, moral equality, brother- 
hood, the pursuit of happiness, and spiritual enrichment. Sanc- 
tions for approving these values are illustrated by typical school situ- 
ations. The final chapter emphasizes the fact that the school must share respon- 
sibility for building these values with the home and community through the use 
of new means of communication and group effort. 


Understanding Group Behavior of Girls and Boys by Ruth Cunningham and 
Associates (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 W. 
120th St., New York 27; $3.25). In this study the authors have attempted to 
learn how pupils and teachers, working with parents, may study the group behavior 
of boys and girls. Numerous techniques for studying group behavior are sug- 
gested. The report concludes that we must now sec the responsibility for educating 
groups for group acuion, 


Easier Approach to Reading” 


With WINSTON’S New Reading Readiness Material 


This material, when used before the Pre-Primer Level 1, MAC AND 
MUFF, makes EASY GROWTH. IN READING the EASIEST 
GROWTH IN READING 


GROUP EXPERIENCE CHARTS 


A set of 54 charts—16” x 20”—in full color, 


VIS-O-GRAPH With Easel and Acetate Overlay 
Vis-O-Graph rests upon an easel. When Group Experience Charts 
are placed on the Vis-O-Graph beneath the Acetate Overlay, the 
charts are displayed before the entire class. Each chart becomes an 
activity-centered study page by writing or marking on the Acetate 
Overlay. Special crayons are supplied with the Vis-O-Graph, 
Marks can easily be erased with damp cleth or kleenex, 


MY FIRST SCHOOLBOOK 
Individual Experience Material, A seatwork book in full color to 
accompany Group Experience Charts. 

MARY AND BILL (Beginning Pre-Primer) 
A beginning Pre-Primer that develops 19 words, in addition to the 
title. 

MY BOOK ABOUT MARY AND BILL 
Seatwork experience workbook in color to accompany the Beginning 
Pre-Primer, Mary and Bill. 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
New manual to accompany beginning EASY GROWTH IN READ- 
ING material. (New design allows manual to stand vertically on 
teacher's desk for casy use in the class room.) 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7 


Atlanta 3 Chicago 16 Dallas | Pasadena 2 


THE CHILD’S WORLD 


Six Beautifully Bound Volumes 


For Your Classroom 
--and Your School 


NOW WITH SPECIAL TEACHER’S GUIDE ! 
(A full size separate volume) 


TEACHERS find everyday use in the classroom for 
these helplul volumes. They are suitable for all elemen- 
tary grades. 


SCIENCE, CHARACTER BUILDING, GEOGRAPHY 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

The six volumes including Teacher's Guide consist of: 
Stories of Childhood, People and Great Plant 
and Animal Ways, The World and its Wonders, Coun- 
tries and Their Children, and Guidance (cross reference 
teachers’ index). 

Guidance experts say: 

“From my experiences, as @ teacher, @ county superinten- 
dent, a city school superintendent, and state high school super- 
visor, | have seen nothing which promises so wonderful a plan 
of guidance and help...” 

—E. T. Dunlap, Chairmen 
Committee on Educatron, State of Okla. 


rough elementary, The Child's “We are very pleased with THE CHILD'S WORLD and par- 
World is being received most ticularly is it of considerable aid to students at ali grade 
enthusiastically by parents and levels in the elementary school." 
classroom — teachers. Liberal —Hareld L. Crawford, Father 
commission Exclusive terri- Flanagan's Boys’ Home. 


Sales equipment and 
training furnished free. Part HOW TO GET THESE WONDERFUL BOOKS 
or full-time work. For par You may order on school pomenety and pay later after receipt 
tieulars write address below of bill, or we will send the complete set on approval to your 
school and will bill you within 30 days for full payment. 


SET OF 6 BOOKS 


Teachers 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


Exceptional opportunity § for 
teachers, principals, and super. 
intendents to capitalize on your 
achuool experience Introducing 
for the first time to homes and 
schools in areas in most states 
this entirely new, low-priced 
beautifully illustrated set of 
children's books Pre-school 


THE CHILD'S WORLD, 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 


C) Please send the set of six on approval to 
our school. If fully sat 
mit $37.50 within 30 days. 


(CD Please send further information. 


CHILD’S WORLD 
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for Grades 4° 5 +6 


A breakfast picnic or hike is espe- 
cially appropriate for a spring activ- 
ity. The menu can be worked out on 
basis of the food needs of the 
students. 

This is one of many activities de- 
signed to aid in teaching good break- 
fast habits, described in this com- 
plete Breakfast Teaching Unit, 
edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago. 


Included in this unit are: A 28-pege 
Teacher's Manval ““T'wo Better Break- 
fast Plays and Other Classroom Ac- 
tivities,” size 8” x 10%", with 54 
illustrations, charts, and photographs 
« Classroom Breakfast Calender in 
full color, size 12” x 18", with monthly 
activity suggestions and 30 
Students’ Work Sheets to help the chil- 
dren plan breakfast menus. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 

A research and educational endeavor 
devoted to the better ment of national nutrition 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


FREE 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. Mi 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, [linois 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching 
Unit for GRADES 4-5-6. 


BREAKFAST TEACHING | 
UNIT FOR GRADES 4+ 


PLEASE PRINT 


TACKYTABS... Teacher's tt 


Save Walls! Save Wor 


TACKY 


2 
from 


"po? “sath New ¥ 


Save Teme & EHtort ith new mexpensive himstnps 
class meonings tor $6.00 trom Dept 158 


PULMSTRIPS INC 140 W BOth St New York 24 NY 
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From the 
Case Records 


of our 


Problem. John Harwood applied 
for admission in the Lincoln School, 
having transferred from another 
town. He was fourteen years old, 
and very large for his age. He 
brought with him a sixth-grade re- 
port card that extremely 
low marks. Because of his size and 
obvious maladjustment to school, 
the principal was reluctant to ad- 
mit him until she had discussed his 
prev ous school experience In some 
detail with him and with his for- 
mer teachers. 

John admitted that he could do 
very little school work. He strug- 
gled over the simplest reading ma- 
terial at the first-grade level. He 
was unable to spell, and could do 
only the simplest arithmetic. He 
acknowledged that he was unable to 
learn in the other school and after 
repeating several grades “was just 
sort of pushed ahead.” He also 
told the principal that he used to 
spend lots of time helping the jan- 
itor and doing odd jobs around the 
school buildings. 


sh« ed 


Analysis.— Before she enrolled John 
in a class, the principal had him 
tested to determine his ability. The 
results of the tests showed that he 
had an 1.Q. of around 80. This 
sufficient to warrant 
his learning more than he had al- 
ready achieved. She talked to 
John’s previous teacher by tele- 
phone, and was told that John sim- 
ply could not learn, but that he was 
very willing, very gentlemanly, and 
a fine boy to have around the 
school. When the teacher visited 
John’s home she found his parents 
were hard-working, earnest people 
who had a very sketchy education 
themselves. 

John was an only child, having 
been born when both of his parents 
were past thirty-five. The mother 
was only mildly distressed over 
John’s seeming inability to learn. 
She said her hushand had gone 
only as far as sixth grade and he 
had made out all right and she 
thought John would too. Her 

greatest concern was that John be 
honest, polite, clean, and straight- 
forward, and the principal could 
easily see that the mother felt her 
son had achieved the goal she had 
set up for him. 


was certainly 


Solution.—Finally John was placed 
in one of the sixth-grade classes. 
He was satisfied with the arrange- 
ment and tried hard to co-operate, 
but he soon became apathetic and 
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listless because he understood so 
little about the work. 

The school had no special class 
to which John could be assigned, 
and the reeular classes were so 
large that no teacher would be able 
to give him much individual atten- 
tion. Besides that, his problem was 
so acute that small doses of special 
help would probably do no good. 

The principal considered send- 
ing John to first or second grade 
for certain classes, but gave up 
the idea because of his size. She 
thought of having other children 
work with him, but discarded that 
idea too, because he was so far be- 
low regular class level that he need- 
ed a really competent teacher. She 
asked her superintendent if school 
funds were available for a private 
tutor for John, but the superin- 
tendent felt that such a service 
could not be provided for one child 
unless it made available to 
others in need of it. 

The principal’s next course of 
action was to have a conterence 
with John’s father and mother, his 
teacher, and John himself. When 
the little group had assembled in 
her office, she began by saying that 
John could probably get along all 
right without a great deal of edu- 
cation, and cited the example of 
the father 

Then she told them that she was 
distressed because John did not 
have as much learning as his father. 
He could neither read nor write as 
well as a sixth-grade pupil. She 
further pointed out the fact that 
John’s rate of learning had slowed 
down, and she showed them his 
achievement tests from the previous 
school in which he had made as 
much as three months’ gain per 
year. The father asked if John 
could quit school. The principal 
said no, but agreed that he could 
as soon as the state laws permitted. 

Having made all these 
sions with great mental 
tions, she began to sell them on a 
program in which they would all 
to help John untii he reached 
This 


was 


conces- 
reserva- 


Striv 
his father’s level of learning. 
awakened a new interest in the 
parents, and for the first time in 
several years they began to be 
really concerned about John’s lack 
of progress in his school work. 

Special workbooks containing 
easy material which had more ma- 
ture concepts than the regular type 
were purchased by the school for 
John’s use The principal herself 
worked with him about an hour a 
day. His teacher gave him a half 
hour of individual attention. The 
parents worked with John a little 
each night. 

Practically no improvement was 
apparent at first, John had 
many bad learning habits to break 
down as well as a defeatist attitude 
which he had to be helped to over- 
come. The principal hung on with 
grim determination, however, and 
by the end of the school year John 
had showed considerable improve- 
ment—so much so that even he was 
aware of it. Her final moment of 
triumph came the last day of school 
when John told her that, once he 
vot started, “studying books was 
more fun than helping the 


since 


even 
janitor.” 


(LALLA 


A Valuable Contribution 
to the War Effort that 


you nothing 
---may make you money 


Since the Korean war began, there has been 
a tremendous increase in the demand for 
products manufactured from wastepaper, 
including many products used by the Armed 
Forces. With your back issues of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, you can make a direct and 
valuable contribution to mobilization. 


There are two ways to do this: 


(1) Sell your back copies to a local waste- 
paper dealer. 


(2) Donate them to an organization which 
is collecting paper—the Boy Scouts, 
a church, a veterans’ group. 


All the wastepaper you have will be wel- 
comed. You will be helping the war effort, 
helping your community, and helping 


yourself, 


aa ass 


CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


alogue © 


47 W. 63 Street, N.Y.C, 


at nome OIL PRINTING 


Au aut MATER! ALS. prov DED at 


Deot. 1-80. 601 So. Vermont Avenue, Los Angeies Catt. 


NOW—FOR THE FIRST TIME 


you can obtain 
authoritative materiais that meet 
your guidance needs 
through 
SRA JUNIOR GUIDANCE SERVICE * 


To answer the requests of guidance work- 
ers and educators in elementary and junior 
high schools, Science Research Associates, 
publisher of the widely used Life Adjust- 
ment and Better Living Booklets, is pre- 
paring special guidance material to meet 
the needs of schools and students. This 
new service will start in September, 1951, 
and will bring you monthly, September 
through May, a series of authoritative 
publications for teachers, counsellors, and 
children 


Subscription price—$2200 
Special quantity prices 


*Charter subscriptions are available to 
those who order prior to September, 1951. 
This special subscription entities you to a 
saving of 20% 


Write now for illustrated brochure on the new 
SRA Junior Guidance Service. 
| Please send me a free brochure. 
Enroll me now for the charter price of 
$17.60 for one year's subscription (a sav- 
| ing of 20% 
| Name ... 
Is School 
| Address 
City 
SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
| sz West Grand Avenue, Chicago 30, 
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“The home or school that adds these 
14 volumes to its shelves, brings in a 
whole treasure trove at one fell swoop.” 
The Christian Science Monitor 
November 12, 1949. 


“Childcraft is the most usable set of 
books on child development yet pub- 
lished. The art teacher and parent will 
undoubtedly find a thousand uses for 
the contents on its vast array of pages.” 
Design, the creative magazine for 

art teachers and professionals 
December, 1949. 


“A school could not make a better in- 
vestment than to have Childcraft made 
available in each elementary school. It 
would be an equally good investment 
in any home having elementary grade 
children.” 

Science Education, October, 1949. 


“Highly recommended for home and 
school use, prekindergarten through 
grade four.” 

Lutheran Education, May, 1950. 


Educators Are Saying About the New 


“Among the uses for Childcraft at 
home or in schoo! we would stress the 
enrichment of school work, browsing 
on rainy or lazy days and reading aloud 
before nap or bedtime. Here is one 
tool for better living which will grow 
sharper with use.” 
Richard James Hurley, in the 
Catholic Library World, May, 1949. 


“Childcraft is a veritable mine of valu- 

able information for parents and teach- 
ers of primary grades.” 

Azviel Eisenberg 

Jewish Education, Summer, 1950. 


“Here is a set of books which contains 
something to appeal to everybody — 
books for family, children, adolescents, 
and teachers. ‘They are well designed 
throughout, beautifully bound, and 
printed in clear, readable type. The set 
should be in homes and in schools and 
libraries.” 
Grace E. Storm 
The Elementary School Journal 
September, 1950. 


“The fourteen volumes of this new, re- 
vised edition of Childcraft are of such 
quality that one wishes they might find 
their way into every crossroads school 
as well as into the homes where there 
are children of preschool and elemen- 

tary school age.” 
Ruth G. Strickland, Editor, Books for 
Teachers section of Childhood Education 
April, 1950. 


Ans SCHOOL index entitled “Child- 
craft as an Aid to Teachers” is 
now available. Single copy of the index, 
free. Additional copies, 50 cents each. 


Does your school have Childcraft? A 
loan set of the new edition, with the 
new school index, will be sent for ex- 
amination to any public or parochial 
school on request, without obligation. 


For further information about Child- 
craft, write Mr. C. I. Madison, Field 
Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, 
Box 6139, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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A Good Breakfast 


Every morning Larry enjoys his 
breakfast of fruit, toast, cereal 
or egg, and milk. At school he 


always checks the space on the 
health chart after his name, be- 
cause he eats a good breakfast. 
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“Bicycling is an excellent form of 
exercise. Female teachers who are 
properly attired can engage in this 
healthful form of exercise without 
arousing the disapproval of the com- 
munity. Not only will the legs and 
arms benefit; the whole body tone 
will be improved.” 


v 


From the schoolroom-helps depart- 
ment: “The textbook is a mere out- 
line of study to be pursued. Many 
facts should be added by the teacher. 
Hearing a lesson recited is not teach- 
ing.” 


v 


The Normal Instructor generously 
advertised a competitor: “The Ameri- 
can Teacher for four months and a 
book of memory gems for ten cents,” 
but had its own spring special too: 
“Combination microscope, specially 
imported from France, with a three- 
year subscription to the Normal 
Instructor, $1.30.” 


v 


“Men grumble because God put 
thorns on roses. Would not it be bet- 
ter to thank God that he put roses on 
thorns?” 


Women teachers are advised to find 
summer work as railway company sta- 
tion agents. The superintendent of 
one large railroad commented that he 
was pleased with the way in which 
these teachers performed their duties. 


teacher who would have 
friends, both men and women, must 
keep up her correspondence. Ardent 
letter writing is a prevention for 
loneliness, not a cure.” 


“The 


TIME FOR 


Teachers Me 


As I made the round of the early spring 
conventions—National Council of Elemen- 
tary Science, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, American 
Education Fellowship, and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators—it was ob- 
vious that there was an underlying thought 
common to all of them—a growing realiza- 
tion that the aims of education must be 
measured in moral and spiritual values. 

Every elementary teacher needs to think 
through these values. I should like to name 
four principles that seem basic to me, with 
simple examples to demonstrate how chil- 
dren can be helped to think and act in terms 
of others rather than themselves, 


1. Man’s greatest heritage is his freedom 
to choose; this freedom implies the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for his acts. 

1 know an elementary school whose motto 
is, “You can’t get something for nothing.” 

A boy in that school had been injured and 
as he recovered was required to travel tem- 
porarily on crutehes. The boys generously 
took him to and from school in a wagon. 
After several weeks they went to their prin- 
cipal in a troubled state of mind. Billy just 
wasn’t making any effort to help himself. 
He stood around at recess and got none of 
the exercise he needed to strengthen his 
legs. When the boys suggested that he get 
out of the wagon and walk part of the way 
home, he refused. “He's just trying to get 
something for nothing and it won't work.” 
the boys said. 

The principal reminded the boys that they 
were in the best position to help him, and 
help they did. With a sternness that would 
have pleased the strictest disciplinarian, 
they helped Billy earn the strong legs that 
enabled him to throw away his crutches. 


2. People of different races or creéds 
have many things in common, and their 
differences serve to enrich life. 

A community predominantly Gentile was 
fighting the purdhaiiong of homes by Jewish 

-ople. They tried to invoke an old zoning 
“~ to prevent the building of a synagogue. 
Even the church on the opposite corner en- 
tered its protest. The Jews continued to 
worship in a small house that stood on the 
property where they hoped to build, and 
erected on the lawn a glass-encased bulletin 
board to announce the services. Time and 
again boys would break the glass, and the 
police never seemed to find the culprits. 

When Christmas was near, the message on 
the board read: “Holiday Greetings to our 
Christian Neighbors and Friends.” The 


\\\ 


fi 


statement had its effect on at least one group 
of boys in the church across the street. The 
Jewish synagogue received an unusual but 
significant Christmas present—a pane of 
glass of proper size and shape tied with a 
red ribbon and a Christmas wreath. 


ah. 


3. Countless Americans have contributed, 
in larger or smaller degree,to the comfort 
and security we enjoy as Americans. 

A teacher recently took her children to 
Valley Forge. As the children left Wash- 
ington’s Headquarters, one small child com- 
mented to the teacher, “George Washingten 
was a great man.” Then a shabby but at- 
tractive little girl said, “My daddy is a great 
man.” The class looked questioningly at 
the teacher. In a brief instant, there passed 
through her mind the picture of humble Joe 
Parks, who led a Boy Scout troop; he car- 
ried his lunch to the office, wearing a shiny 
hand-pressed serge suit, so that he could 
buy his home and give his children an edu- 
cation. Without a moment’s hesitation, she 
looked little Betty Parks straight in the eye 
and said firmly, “Yes, your daddy is a great 


4. We live in a planned universe and the 
life of each person should have purpose 
and reason. 

Some third-graders who had been study- 
ing the stars had come to the observatory 
with their teacher. A wide-eyed boy, on 
er eae. one star that was unusually 

right, asked if that was where God lived. 
Another third-grader came up with the re- 
sponse that it was a planet, like our earth. 

Soon the children were engaged in some 
wide speculation. about people on other 
planets who might be looking through their 
telescopes and seeing the earth. In true 
Buck Rogers style, they even envisaged their 
having telescopes so powerful that they 
could see what we were doing. It must have 
been a sobering thought, for one of the 
children said, “Gee, we'd better make this 
world pretty good. Someone might look at 
us and think this was where God lived!” 


Perhaps these four ideas will serve as 
starters for your own thinking. A recent 
publication, Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the Public Schools (see review of this book 
on page 11 of this issue), will help you to 
plan. But don’t put it off! Next week, next 
month, or next year may be too late. 


Many 2. 
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We made Cocoa because it 
is easy and nutritious, 


Potato Soup to teach us 
about vitamins, 


Brownies as dessert for 
our noon lunch, 


Fudge for an afternoon 
treat, 


and Chocolate Pudding 
to use the rest of the 
cocoa and sugar. 
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Y THIRD-GRADE children had 
M a mania for parties, the 
main object of which was eating. 
Of their own accord, some started 


the children 
‘These were 


to bring treats for 
in the entire room. 
passed out each afternoon just be- 
fore recess. It seemed to me that 
too much money was being spent 
on items which were not very 
good for the children. 

I decided that I would have 
to work out some way to direct 
into better channels this desire to 
treat the class. A unit on cook- 
ing seemed to be the best answer 
to the problem. We could learn 
many worth-while things from 
such a unit, as well as satisfy this 
craving for eating together. 

Our first step was to have each 
child bring a plate, a cup and 
saucer, and a teaspoon to school. 
At the first lesson, we learned how 
to wash dishes. I brought a two- 
burner electric hot plate, which 
was placed on a high table, prac- 
tically out of reach of the chil- 
dren. On this we heated water. 
A box of soap chips, cooking 
utensils, two old but usable dish 
pans, a teakettle, dishcloths, and 
dish towels were brought in by 
the children. A low, wide table 
in the room made a perfect work- 
table. Here the children washed 
and scalded the dishes. Then they 
were dried, placed on a shelf, and 
covered with clean towels. 

We decorated our napkins for 
the party during an art period. 
We put a neat border around 
them with no design in the center. 

The next day we made hot 


chocolate. Instead of bringing a 


treat as before, one child brought 
a box of salted soda crackers, an- 
other brought a box of cocoa, an- 
other some sugar, two brought 
marshmallows, and seven others 
each brought a quart of milk. 
Before we measured the ingre- 
dients for the hot chocolate, we 
learned some measurements. From 
the quarts of milk we could see 
how much a quart of liquid is. 
I brought a pint bottle to school 
and we poured water from a pint 
bottle into an empty quart bottle. 
The children found that a 
pint is half of a quart and that 
there are two pints in a quart. 
By experimenting we found that 
there are two cups in one pint and 


out 


four cups in one quart. We 
learned that four quarts make a 
gallon. Our cookbook told us 


that there are sixteen tablespoons 
We measured to see 
We counted 
the 


in one cup. 
if this was correct. 
the number of children in 
room and how many cups of choc- 
olate we would want tomake. We 
found from our recipe how many 
teaspoonfuls of cocoa we needed, 
then how many _tablespoonfuls 
that would be, and finally how 
many cups. In the same way we 
figured how much sugar should 
The children did all of 
the measuring and loved it. 
They could hardly wait until 
A serv- 


be used. 


the chocolate was done. 
ing committee was appointed and 
when everything was ready, this 
committee passed the decorated 
Eac h 
person was served a cup of choco- 
late with a marshmallow and a 
cracker. It was interesting to see 


napkins and the saucers. 


Marie Baker 


Teacher, Third Grade, Evansville, Indiana 


how much the children enjoyed 
the food they had prepared. 

I suggested that we have a par- 
ty once a week with no treats in 
The class agreed and 
felt it was worth while to wait. 

The day before the next party 


between. 


we again decorated paper napkins 
during the art period. I could see 
an improvement over the first at- 
tempts at this type of*tlesign. 


Again the dishes had to be 
washed, scalded, and dried before 
they could be used because the 


dust from chalk and from sweep- 
ing the floor had sifted through 
the towels that covered the dishes. 
had decided to 

Children who 


This time we 
make potato soup. 
had not furnished anything for 
the cocoa party brought crackers, 
milk, salt, parsley, and potatoes. 

In this lesson we learned that 
four pecks equal one bushel. One 
child had a peck measure at home, 
We asked him to fill it with 
medium-sized potatoes and bring 
it to class. We counted the num- 
ber of potatoes in that peck. We 
had a recipe that told us how 
many medium-sized potatoes to 
use to make soup for six persons. 
Then many it 
would take for thirty-six persons. 
Next we figured what part of a 
peck that would be. 

The committee on hospitality 
Here I took 
the opportunity to teach the chil- 
dren the necessity of paring the 


we figured how 


peeled the potatoes. 


potatoes as thin as possible be- 
cause the vitamins are just under 
the peeling. ‘They cooked the po- 
tatoes, added the milk, and sea- 
soned the Continued on page 82) 
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All photoes, courtesy 
National Dawy Council 


Mother usually has breakfast 
started before Polly and Paul 
come downstairs, but Paul pours 
the milk and Polly fills the cereal 
bowls. Mother is glad for their 
help. The whole family sits down 
together and enjoys a nourish- 
ing breakfast. 


AND 


LIKE 


Sometimes Polly and Paul prepare one dish for the evening meal. 
They like to make creamed carrots. They can get Sunday night sup- 
per all by themselves! Cottage cheese and peach salad is Paul's 
specialty, and Polly enjoys making cocoa. Sometimes, just for fun, 
they serve supper in the living room. Vegetable salad, tall glasses 
of cold milk, and bread-and-butter sandwiches may be the menu. 


7 

| 
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Reading Readiness in May 


Yvonne Altmann 
Kindergarten Director, Merrill School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


HERE is scarcely an activity 
= carried on in the kindergar- 
ten which does not contribute, at 
least in a small way, to the devel- 
As 


the child grows in his ability to 


opment of reading readiness. 


see and learn through personal 
experiences, through pictures, sto- 
ries, music, games, and other ac- 
tivities, his interest and a motiva- 
tion for reading develops 
Practically all the activities in- 
crease the child's vocabulary and 
while in 


many of them he discovers quite 


broaden his concepts, 
incidentally that letters and words 


have meaning. 


EARLY CONTACTS 
WITH WORDs 


As the children are enjoying a 
walk the 
looking for signs of spring, the 
the 
name of the school, to “stop” and 


about neighborhood 


teacher calls attention to 


“oo” signals, to the names of the 
streets, to signs in store windows, 
the the 
boxes, the milk trucks, and so on. 


and to words on mail- 
In this way the children become 
aware of the appearance of sym- 
bols and their significance 

While carrying on their simple 
units, the pupils themselves often 
desire to print such signs as 
“School Bus,” “The Farm,” 
“The Bakery,” and “Post 


Such signs add to the 


“Toy. 
shop, 
Office.” 
child's awareness that certain svm- 
bols can be used to express a de- 
sired idea. 

Often a_ child the 
teacher to write something on the 


requests 


picture which he has just paint- 
ed at the “This is 


house.” 


easel. my 
Here a whole sentence 
has meaning for him. 

The blackboard has a real place 
Here the 


teacher can write group or indi- 


in the kindergarten. 


vidual class letters as 
they 


These can be typed or mimeo- 


stories or 
are dictated by the children. 


graphed later on if they are to be 
used for some special purpose. 
The the 
members, and lists of all sorts in 


names of committees, 


which children have a vital in- 


terest can be placed on the black- 
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board temporarily. As the teach- 
er writes, she can emphasize the 
fact that we move from left to 
right as we progress. 

A large bulletin board can also 
be used to advantage for many 
purposes. This is the spot where 
attractive pictures of child activ- 
ities, pets, birds, the farm, and 
circus animals which will be en- 
joved by the children can be dis- 
played. 


INTRODUCTION TO BOOKS 


An early interest in reading will 
be established through informal 
with books. In a well- 
lighted corner of the kindergarten 
there should be a library table on 


contact 


which attractive picture books are 
displayed for the enjoyment of the 
The books should be 


changed frequently and attention 


children. 


called to the ones which are re- 
lated in any way to the activities 
in which the children are inter- 
ested. Care and proper handling 
of books should be taught early 
in the year. 

When the teacher and the chil- 
dren are enjoying a picture book 
together, the teacher should hold 
it so that the class can see the pic- 
tures as she indicates that she is 
reading the text from left to right 
as she moves from page to page. 
In this way, children will gradu- 
ally pick up the idea of left-to- 
right progression on the printed 


Such activities as playing house and making 
May baskets help children increase their oral 
vocabulary, and so develop reading readiness. 


page, without undue emphasis be- 
ing placed upon it. 


SPOKEN WORDS 


The girls and boys from the pri- 
mary grades can be invited now 
and then to come to the kinder- 
to the children. 
Such an activity gives the older 


garten to read 
children a fine incentive for doing 
their best reading in an audience 
situation, and it creates a real de- 
sire in the kindergarten child to 
read for himself. 

The repeating of rhymes and 
jingles which the children wish to 
say just for enjoyment, as well as 
the creating of original jingles, are 
profitable activities since the child 
is learning to recognize rhyming 
The ear training will 
be of value to him later on. 


elements. 


Children who are given special 
attention to help them in building 
up habits of good enunciation in 
the kindergarten will be better 
equipped to “hear” the different 
elements in words when they be- 
gin to study phonics in the grades. 
The large amount of vocalization 
this level while 
dramatizing and engaging in free 


carried on at 


play also aids in developing a true 
ear for different sounds. 
PROGRESSION AND FORM 


The knowledge of left and right 
can come through the playing of 
games and the use of the tools 
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which require or suggest the con- 
sistent use of a definite hand. 
Incidental counting of a series of 
objects by beginning at the left 
and swinging back to the left to 
count a second row gives active 
practice in left-to-right progres- 
sion. 

Improving the child's ability to 
see likenesses and differences in 
forms may be developed by means 
of games and puzzles in which 
forms are to be matched. If col- 
ors are the clues to matching 
pieces of a puzzle, form usually is 
However, it 
is desirable that some puzzles be 
cut to emphasize form lines. 

As every kindergarten teacher 


given less attention. 


knows, the holidays are of special 
interest to children and they enter 
into the preparations for such 
days with zest and enthusiasm. 

In May we made baskets to be 
given to the mothers when they 
came to school to attend the pro- 
gram that we planned and gave 
for them in of Mother's 
Day. 

A great deal of planning was 
carried on by the class as they 
made ready for the big day. This 
gave every child an opportunity 
for expressing himself orally as 
he made suggestions during the 
planning period. 

Playing house and acting out 
the part of mother was one of the 
most popular free-play activities 
carried on during this time as the 
children’s interest was centered on 
their mothers to the exclusion of 


honor 


all else. 

It is by means of such activities 
that kindergarten children gain 
ease and facility in the use of the 
spoken word to express a thought. 
Through guidance by a skillful 
teacher, they will also learn the 
initial steps in recognizing a prob- 
lem, planning its solution, and 
then evaluating the outcome when 
the activity has been completed. 
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USING WORD PHRASES 


Helen T. Seele 
Teacher, Public Schools, New York, N.Y. 
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Tommy and the 


FRANCIS 


ommy had the whole after- 
T noon in which to play. His 
mother had packed a sandwich 
and a big red apple in a box for 
him to eat when he got hungry. 
He should have been having lots 
of fun, but he wasn’t. He couldn't 
think of a thing to do. He sat 
under a big tree at the corner of 
Farmer Brown’s garden—the cor- 
ner where the scarecrow stood. 

“I wish I had someone to play 
with,” Tommy said aloud. 

“You do? I was thinking the 
same thing myself,’ a voice an- 
swered. 

Tommy looked all around. 
There was no one in sight ex- 
cept Farmer Brown’s scarecrow. 
‘Tommy knew it couldn’t talk. 

“Don’t you suppose I get tired 
of standing here alone all the 
time?” the voice asked. 

There could be no doubt. It 
the scarecrow speaking! 
“Why, Mr. Scarecrow Man,” 
‘Tommy exclaimed. “I didn’t 
know you could talk.” 

“IT never have been able to be- 
fore,’ the Scarecrow Man an- 
swered, “Something very strange 
has happened to me. I’m hungry 
too. It’s fun being able to talk, 
but it isn’t fun being hungry.” 

“No, indeed it isn’t,’ Tommy 
agreed. “However, you don’t 
need to be hungry. I have a sand- 
You may 


was 


wich and an apple. 
have them.” 

Tommy opened the box and 
offered the sandwich and apple to 
the Scarecrow Man. He hesitat- 
ed. “I really shouldn't,” he said. 
“You'll get hungry.” 
he reached into the box and took 


However, 
the sandwich. 


Tommy wondered how a scare- 
crow could eat a sandwich. He 
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Searecrow Man 


lL. KROLL 


watched closely, but the Scare- 
crow Man popped the sandwich 
into his mouth and swallowed it 
so quickly that Tommy couldn't 
see how he did it. 

“That was a good sandwich,” 
the Scarecrow Man said. “I feel 
much better now. I believe I'll 
dance a jig.” 

Tommy laughed and laughed 
as he watched the Scarecrow 
Man. His tattered shirt flapped 
all around him and his old torn 
hat bounced first on one side of 
his head and then on the other. 
The Scarecrow Man didn’t seem 
to mind having Tommy laugh at 
him. He laughed at himself. 

“Let's play leapfrog,” 
Scarecrow Man suggested. 

“Yes, let's,” Tommy agreed. 

The Scarecrow Man bent over 
and Tommy hopped over him. 
Then Tommy bent over and the 
Scarecrow Man hopped over him. 
My, this was fun. They became 
so interested in their game that 
they forgot to watch where they 
were going. They went straight 
toward the pool in the brook. 
Tommy leaped high over the 
Scarecrow Man's back and land- 
ed—ker-splash in the pool. 

The pool was deep and Tommy 
couldn't swim. The Scarecrow 
Man didn’t hesitate a moment. 
He dived in and grabbed Tommy. 
Since he was made of wood, he 
had no trouble floating in the wa- 
ter. In a minute he had Tommy 
safely on the bank. 

“Thank you, Mr. Scarecrow 
Man,” Tommy said. “I wouldn't 
have been able to get out if you 
hadn't helped me.” 

“You wouldn't have fallen in 
if you hadn't been playing with 
me,” the Scarecrow Man said. 
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They sat in the sun until their 
clothes dried. The Scarecrow Man 
looked up and saw two crows 
flying straight toward Farmer 
Brown's garden. “I must get back 
to my work,” he said. 

“Tl walk with you,” Tommy 
offered. 

The Scarecrow Man laughed 
with Tommy as they went along. 
He skipped, hopped, and jigged. 
He was showing Tommy how 
the sailors danced the hornpipe 
when he fell into a deep ditch. 

“Are you hurt?” Tommy asked 
anxiously, looking down into the 
ditch where the Scarecrow Man 
lay sprawling. 


“No,” the Scarecrow Man an- 
swered, getting to his feet. He 
reached above his head, trying to 
get hold of the side of the ditch to 
pull himself out. “I can’t get 
out,” he said. 

Tommy leaned over the edge 
of the ditch and stretched his 
hand down toward the Scarecrow 
Man. The Scarecrow Man, stand- 
ing on his tiptoes, reached as high 
as he could. He couldn’t quite 
reach Tommy's hand. Tommy 
leaned over. The Scarecrow Man 
stretched a little more. He just 
barely managed to catch Tommy’s 
hand. ‘Tommy pulled with all his 
strength. (Continued on page 82) 


Barbie Helps Mother 


MAY M. HAKE 


called Mother, “come 

look at your new baby sis- 
ter.” Daddy had just brought 
Mother and the baby home from 
the hospital. Barbie had stood on 
the porch watching them as they 
came up the walk from the car, 
but she didn’t follow them into 
the house, until her mother called 
her. Then she walked slowly up 
to look at the baby Mother was 
holding in her arms. 

“Isn't she sweet, honey? 
at her tiny little hands.” 

Barbie looked at the baby, but 
she didn’t smile. She wondered 
why her mother wanted a baby. 
Mother was busy enough taking 
care of the house and Daddy and 
Barbie. A baby would be lots of 
work, and besides she'd probably 
cry all the time. Why did they 
have to have a baby? If Mother 
had to take care of a baby she 
wouldn’t have as much time for 
Barbie. Maybe she wouldn't help 
her with her bath any more. And 
how about the stories she always 
told her at bedtime? She prob- 
ably wouldn't do that any more, 
either. 

Barbie looked at the baby 
again. She did look sweet in her 
pretty new clothes. If she were 
just a doll, she'd be fun to have 
around. But a real live baby was 
going to be a bother. 

“You do like her, don’t you, 
dear?” Mother said again. 

“She's all right, I guess. She’s 
sort of red, isn’t she?” 


Look 


“Oh, she won't be red very 
long. That’s because she’s so new. 
You haven't told me yet that you 
like her, Barbie.” 

“I don’t know, Mummy. When 
I know her better maybe I will.” 

Barbie didn’t feel very happy. 
She walked out to the front porch 
and sat on the top step with her 
chin in her hand. She used to 
have such a good time with 
Mother and Daddy. She wished 
it were like it used to be—just 
Mother, Daddy, and Barbie. 

“Hello, Barbie.” 

Barbie looked up to see her best 
friend wheeling her doll carriage 
along the street. “Hello, Linda,” 
she said. 

“Did your mother and the new 
baby come home?” 

“Yes. Do you want to see the 
baby? Come on in.” 

Linda thought the baby a dar- 
ling. She wished they had one at 
home. Mother said maybe they’d 
get one some day. And then, 
Linda said, she could have lots of 
fun wheeling a real, live baby in- 
stead of just a doll. 

“That's right,” Barbie thought 
to herself. “Maybe I could do 
that, too, when Baby Judy gets a 
little bigger.” 

Barbara and Linda played with 
their dolls for a while. Then 
Linda’s mother called her home. 

After she had gone, Barbie be- 
gan to wonder what Mother was 
doing. She went into the house 
to see. (Continued on page 80) 
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A Gift for Mother 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


T THE breakfast table Jerry 
A was so worried that he hard- 
ly noticed Mother was troubled, 
too. She was telling Daddy about 
the brooch she had lost. 

“It belonged to Grandmother,” 
Mother told Daddy in a worried 
tone. “I treasured it so, and now 
I've lost it!” 

“It is Mother's Day tomorrow,” 
Jerry was thinking at the same 
time. “I haven't any present for 
Mother. If I just had some mon- 
ey, I could buy her a_ brooch 
and earrings downtown. But I 
haven't,” he thought dejectedly. 

“The garden is beginning to 
show weeds,” Daddy said just 
then, and that gave Jerry an idea. 

“Tll weed the garden!” he 
quickly offered. “That will be 
your Mother’s Day present from 
me, Mom.” 


Lu the elves who lived in the 

Big Friendly Woods had sil- 
ver shoes, except Littlest Green 
Elf. Littlest Green Elf had tried 
many many times to earn his sil- 
ver shoes, but he had always been 
too late. 

In order to earn his silvershoes, 
an elf had to help someone who 
didn’t know that an elf was help- 
ing him. Littlest Green Elf was 
so tiny he never got there fast 
enough. Some other elf had al- 
ways already done the helping 
when he arrived. All the other 
elves could fly faster and run fast- 
er. They could even talk faster 
than Littlest Green Elf. 

One day when Littlest Green 
Elf was sitting under a fern and 
wishing that he, too, could have 
silver shoes, Big Brown Elf flew 
over and sat down beside him. 


“That will be a wonderful pres- 
ent,” Mother told him gratefully. 

As soon as Jerry finished his 
breakfast, he went out to the gar- 
den. What a lot of weeds there 
were! This job would take all 
day, and there wouldn't be time 
to play ball. 

It wasn’t much fun, pulling 
weeds alone, either. Jerry’s back 
became tired and his shoulders 
ached. Some of the weeds were 
tough and hard to pull. Once he 
pulled on a weed so hard that he 
fell over backward when it came 
out of the ground. 

Jerry was brushing himself off 
when Louis and Johnny came by. 
“Hi, Jerry! Ready to play ball?” 
they called. 

“I guess I won't play ball to- 
day,” Jerry told them. “I’m 
weeding the garden.” 


“What is the matter?” Big 
Brown Elf asked. 

“Oh,” wailed Littlest Green 
Elf, “I am so tiny I never get there 
first to do anything. I do so want 
some silver shoes.” 

“Well,” said Big Brown Elf, 
kindly, “why don’t you come with 
me? I know a way you might get 
your silver shoes.” 

“Oh, oh,” cried Littlest Green 
Elf, happily, “let’s go right now.” 
He danced around and around 
the fern. 

“You get on my back and I'll 
give you a ride,” said Big Brown 
Elf. “I fly so much faster than 
you that I don’t want to lose you. 
Now, hang on tight,” he said, as 
Littlest Green Elf climbed on his 
back. 

Littlest Green Elf hung on as 
tightly as he could. Off they flew. 


“Oh, come on and play ball,” 
the boys coaxed. 

“No, I can’t today. I’m weed- 
ing the garden as a present for 
Mom for Mother's Day. That is 
tomorrow, so this job has to be 
finished today.” 

“Well, maybe another time,” 
the boys said as they left. 

It was more lonesome than ever 
in the garden after the boys left, 
and the more weeds Jerry pulled, 
the more there seemed to be. Aft- 
er a while, Daddy came out to the 
garden. He didn’t say anything, 
but he weeded for an hour, It 
was a big help. 

“Lunch time,” Daddy called 
then, rumpling Jerry’s hair. “I 
think we're having waffles!” 

Jerry didn’t need a second invi- 
tation to stop. Mom's waffles 
with maple syrup were worth 
hurrying for! 

After lunch Jerry felt better, 
but there were still a lot of weeds 
waiting for him in the garden. 


As he weeded the row of car- 
rots, Jerry saw something glitter- 
ing in the sun. He picked it up 
and brushed off the dirt. Then a 
glad smile touched his eyes. Very, 
very carefully he put the shining 
object in his pocket. 

After a while, Daddy came out 
and helped Jerry for another hour. 
Then, hurray! the weeds were all 
in the basket. The garden was 
clean and neat. Jerry was tired! 
But he was happy, for he had two 
presents for Mom. 

When dinner was ready and 
Daddy had asked the blessing, 
Mother noticed a small package 
at her place. 

“What is this?” she asked. 

“A present!” Jerry grinned. “A 
present for Mother's Day!” 

“But I thought the weeding was 
my present!” Mother cried. 

“It was, but this is for you, 
too,” Jerry said and watched 
eagerly as Mother opened the 
package. 

“Why, it’s Grandmother's pin 
that I lost!’ she gasped in sur- 
prise. “Where did you find it?” 

“TI found it while I was weed- 
ing the garden,” Jerry beamed. 
“Now I'm glad I weeded the gar- 
den instead of playing ball,” he 
concluded happily. 


Littlest Green Elf 


VIVIAN 


Suddenly they lighted near a big 
tall house. 

“There is an old woman here,” 
said Big Brown Elf, “who has lost 
her glasses and can’t find them. 
If you find them for her 

But he never finished his sen- 


tence. For coming out of the 
window of the old woman’s house 
was Tall Pink EIf, smiling hap- 
pily. They both knew that Tall 
Pink Elf had already found the 
glasses for the old woman. 

“Well,” said Big brown Elf, as 
Littlest Green Elf climbed up on 
his back again, “don’t worry. I 
know of another place. We'll go 
there.” 

So off they went. They landed 
at a small farmhouse. 

“Farmer Bates lives here,” said 
Big Brown Elf. “One of his moth- 
er hens has foolishly led her baby 
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chickens too close to the woods. 
Red Fox lives there. So I'll wait 
here while you go find her and 
bring her and her family back to 
the barnyard.” 

But he had no sooner finished 
saying this than they both saw the 
mother hen and her eight babies 
running back into the yard. Right 
behind them was Stout Red Elf. 
He had already brought them 
back. 

“Oh, oh,” wailed Littlest Green 
Elf. “We're too late again. Now 
I'll never get my silver shoes.” 

“IT don’t know of any more 
places today,” said Big Brown Elf. 
“Climb on my back again, and 
we'll fly back to Big Friendly 
Woods. Maybe tomorrow there 
will be something you can do.” 

So Littlest Green Elf climbed 
up on Big (Continued on page 69) 
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Forgetiul Mr. Fin 


DOROTHY MANSUR 


NcE there were two little fishermen. One 
O was named Mr. Fin and the other was 
named Mr. Gill. They lived happily, with 
their black cat, Melinda, in a tiny blue house 
beside the ocean. In front of the house close 
to the ocean stood a rock that was almost as 
big as the blue house. 

Both of the little fishermen were good men, 
but Mr. Fin had fault that wasn’t so 
good. Often he stopped right in the middle 
of something he was doing and began to do 
something else. Later, when he remembered 
he hadn’t finished, he always said, “I'll not for- 
get again.” 

But he always did. 

One sunny morning Mr. Gill called cheer- 
fully, “It’s time to go fishing, Mr. Fin.” So 
they hurried over the sand to their boat which 
lay bobbing on the water at its small dock. 

The two little fishermen sang “Yo-ho for the 
Life of a Sailor” as they rowed out beyond the 
Then they dropped their fishing 
Soon they had caught 


one 


breakers. 
lines into the water. 
four fish. ‘That was all the fish they needed 

two fish for Mr. Fin, two for Mr. Gill, the 
heads and tails for Melinda. So the two little 
fishermen rowed back to the dock, singing as 
they went. 

Each carried two fish into the blue house 


and put them on the kitchen table. 
Mr. Fin said, “I'll get them ready to cook.” 
And Mr. Gill said,“Ill walk up the beach 
and find some driftwood for the fire.” 


Melinda said, “Miaow,” as she walked 
back and forth under the table. 

When Mr. Fin had two fish ready to cook, 
he happened to look out of the window. He 
saw the big rock standing high and dry on the 
shining sand. That meant the tide was low, 
for at high tide, water swished all around the 
rock and then Mr. Fin couldn't walk out to it. 
Mr. Fin liked to climb the big rock and sit 
on its flat top better than anything else in the 
world, 

“I think I'll go and climb up on the rock 
for just a minute,” Mr. Fin thought to him- 
self. 

So Mr. Fin ran to the rock and climbed to 
its nice flat top. “What fun to be here!” he 
said to himself as he sat down to watch the 
waves rolling gently upon the beach. He 
watched the busy little sandpipers, too, as 
they ran back and forth and stuck their sharp 
bills into the sand in search of something good 


to eat. 
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Mr. Fin just sat on the big rock and looked, 
and he forgot all about the fish on the kitchen 
table. 

After a while he saw Mr. Gill coming along 
the beach, carrying an armful of wood. 
Mr. Fin slid down the rock, and he 
Mr. Gill went into the little blue house. 

Thére on the kitchen table were only two 
fish. Under the table sat Melinda. She was 
washing her face with her black paw and she 
looked at Mr. Fin as if to say, “I'm glad you 
forgot about the fish, Mr. Fin. While you 
were gone I ate two of them.” 

So Mr. Fin and Mr. Gill each had only one 
fish for dinner. Mr. Fin said he thought 
Melinda was very, very naughty. Mr. Gill 
said he didn’t mind having only one fish for 
dinner, but he said he thought that it was 
Mr. Fin who had been very, very naughty. 


and 


“Tl not forget again,” Mr. Fin promised. 

But he did. 

Soon after dinner Mr. Gill walked off to 
town to buy a new fishing line. 

Mr. Fin climbed to the top of the big rock, 
and Melinda followed him. All the long aft- 


“ernoon they sat there enjoying the fresh salty 


breeze and watching a flock of sea gulls flying 
around and around overhead. 

The red sun was setting when Mr. Fin no- 
ticed that the tide was beginning to come in. 
Maybe Melinda saw it, too, because she stood 
up, stretched, and climbed down the side of 
the rock. 

“There's no 
after her. 
ning to come in.” 


hurrv, Melinda,’ Mr. Fin 
“The tide’s only begin- 
But Melinda 


called 
contin- 
ued on her way. 

Mr. Fin settled back to watch a big fishing 
boat just coming into sight, far out on the 
ocean. 

Mr. Fin was so busy watching the fishing 
boat appear to grow bigger and bigger as it 
came nearer and nearer that he forgot all 
about the tide. The next time he thought 
of it, water was swirling and tumbling all 
around the big rock. 

Mr. Fin became alarmed, for he knew that 
sometimes at high tide the sea almost cov- 


ered the big rock. (Continued on page 79) 


Baseball First? 


HELEN FICHTER 


r-ack!"’ Clint’s bat connected with the 
ball and sent it flying far into left field 
for his third home run of the game. 

“Atta boy, Clint!” called Mike as Clint 
crossed home plate. “Hit a few of those in 
the game next Thursday and we'll win the 
tournament for sure!” 

Clint grinned, panting for breath. 

“Clint’s hitting is good, all right,” agreed 
Jim Dawson, the team’s manager. “But we 
need him in the pitcher's box worst of all. 
It’s the pitcher who can either win or lose a 
game.” 

“What's the matter with my pitching?” 
asked Toby. He stuffed his hands deep into 
his pockets and sat down sullenly on the 
bench. 

“Clint’s the best,” said Mike admiringly. 

“Oh, the Belmont Bears have a dandy 
pitcher, too,” answered Toby. “He'll be a 
hard one to beat. Wait until we play them. 
You'll see.” 

“Our first game in the playground tourna- 
ment is with the Red Sox,” said Jim. “Two 
o'clock Thursday.” 

“They're a cinch,” said Mike. “We can 
beat them with one hand tied behind us.” 

“Yeah,” added Ed. “All they've got is 
flashy red uniforms.” 


“We don't want to be too sure of our- 
selves,” cautioned Jim Dawson. “Anything 
can happen in a ball game. We'll have our 
last practice tomorrow night. Be on time, 
everybody!” 

Clint picked up his worn pitcher's glove 
and started down Archer Avenue with Mike. 

“I wish our team had uniforms, too,” said 
Mike. “We're the only team in the tourna- 
ment without them. We'll look pretty shabby 
playing against all those fancy suits.” ; 

“Our playing isn’t shabby, and that’s what 
counts,” said Clint. “Just the same, it would 
be nice to have uniforms. I wish I had a 
new pitcher's glove, too. The padding in 
this one is so thin a fast ball stings my 
hand.” 

“Why don’t you buy a new one? You 
earn your own money at Graham’s Hard- 
ware,” Mike said. 
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idole And Upper 


“Mom needs that for groceries,” said Clint. 
“This is my corner. So long, Mike. See 
you tomorrow.” 

The next morning Clint was at Graham’s 
Hardware store an hour earlier than usual. 
The threshing season was approaching and 
the farmers around Linsdale would have a big 
crop of wheat. They depended on Graham’s 
Hardware for their binding twine, belts 
for their combines, spare parts for their ma- 
chinery, and other harvesting supplies. 

Even though Clint was early, his employer 
was already at the store. (Continued on page 66) 


Saturday Contest 


ETHEL R. HULSLANDER 


ARY LOU sMITH had won the Hollow 

Creek School spelling championship! 
This meant that she was eligible to represent 
her school in the county contest at Oak 
Mountain a week from Saturday. 

Her feet fairly flew over the two miles from 
school to her mountain cabin. By the time 
she reached home she had outdistanced her 
brother and sister by at least half a mile. Her 
once neatly braided hair had come loose in 
the breeze and her brown eyes sparkled with 
excitement. She drew a long, long breath 
as she flung herself down on the bench near 
where her mother was washing clothes. 

Mary Lou’s mother leaned ovér‘a tub filled 
with warm, soapy water and rubbed the dirty 
clothes on a washboard. She wrung out each 
piece as it became clean and tossed it into a 
tub of rinse water. 

“Mother, let me rinse while I talk,” gasped 
Mary Lou as she put down the lunch basket, 
hastily pushed up her sleeves, and plunged her 
arms elbow-deep into the cool rinse water. 

“Whatever ails you, child?” Mrs. Smith 
queried. 

“I just won the spelling championship,” 
explained Mary Lou. “A week from Saturday 
I'm to spell over at Oak Mountain against all 
the other winners in the county.” She paused 
a moment. “Mother, say that I may go,” she 
pleaded. 

Mrs. Smith rubbed the clothes in silence 
for a few minutes; then she replied, “We'll 
have to see. Your father plans to plant the 
corn and melons about then. Maybe he can 
spare you.” 

“Oh, I know he will?’ Mary Lou answered. 
But she wasn’t so sure as she sounded. 

Madison Smith had been raised on this 
mountain farm, like his father before him. 
The love of the soil was deep in his heart. It 
came first. He and his brothers had attended 
Holly Creek School for a few months each 
term. But they had always stayed at home to 
help with potato planting, the corn and melon 
planting, and the harvesting of these crops. 


Now the law said that children must attend 
school every day unless they were ill. So the 
Smith children did. But each Saturday 
Mary Lou helped her father with the work. 
Anne, the next youngest, helped in the house. 
George, who was only six years old, was so 
young that all he could do was mind the baby 
or carry in firewood. 

Anne and George entered the yard with 
shouts. They had to tell their mother all 
over again about Mary Lou's winning the 
spelldown. 

Anne explained, “Ted spelled lightning 
wrong. But Mary Lou didn’t put an e in 
where an eé didn’t belong. Miss Marshail 
says Mary Lou is the best speller she ever 
taught.” 

Mary Lou thought of the many evenings 
she had studied the spelling book. After she 
had gone to bed each night she had spelled 
over a few of the hardest words to herself. 
Each morning when she woke up, she spelled 
again the words that she had practiced the 
night before. There had been no easy path 
to winning, but she had reached the goal. 

But as Mary Lou rinsed and wrung out the 
clothes, there was a tiny, nagging fear deep 
within her heart. A smali voice seemed to say, 
“What if your papa doesn’t believe in spelling 
matches?” 

That evening the children hurried about, 
doing their work. (Continued on page 62) 


With Charity fer All 


RUTH HERRICK MYERS 


HE April sun was so bright outdoors that 
T the little country schoolroom seemed 
dark as Will and Flora Gates came into it 
at the same moment, Will through the boys’ 
door and Flora through the girls’ door on the 
opposite side of the room. 

“Hello, sis,” Will said, surprised. “What're 
you doing in here?” 

“Just hanging up my lunch pail. 
are you?” 

“Same thing.” Will hooked his lunch pail 
over its nail and then, looking about him 
cautiously and putting his finger on his lips, 
he whispered, “Can you keep a secret, Flora? 
I’m going to put some pebbles under the sad- 
dle of Jeff Ashby’s horse and watch what 
happens when Jeff gets on him when school 
is out.” 

It was the year 1868, three years after the 
close of the War between the States. In this 


What 


border state where Will and Flora lived, espe- 
cially in this school district, feeling still ran 
high between the families who had favored 
the southern, and those who had favored the 
northern, cause. 

Flora knew why Will was playing this trick 
on Jeff. 


She cried, “Don’t you do it, Will! 


-— 


Sally Lee and Jeff ride that horse home to- 
gether, She'll get hurt, too.” 

“Oh, shucks! Jeff always mounts first. No 
one’ll get hurt. Jeff can handle any horse— 
I'll say that for the Johnny Reb!” 

“Will Gates, you stop calling him that! 
The war's over and we're supposed to forget 
who was North and who was South. We're 
all one Union now. You know as well as I 
do what Miss Slocum said. If you do any- 
thing to Jeff Ashby, I'll tell on you!” 

“Oh, all right, tattletale!” Angrily, Will 
tore out again to the boys’ playground, slam- 
ming the door after him. 

Flora murmured with satisfaction as she 
pulled open the girls’ door, “I guess I fixed 
him.” 

No sooner had the Gates children left 
the schoolroom than another brother and sis- 
ter, carrying their empty lunch pails, en- 
tered from opposite sides. They were Jeff 
and Sally Lee Ashby. (Continued on page 64) 
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ror spring comes, children 
naturally want to be outside, 
and many good learnings can take 
place in planned outdoor activities 
For a slow-learning group, a nature 
jamboree is an excellent activity. 

As slow-learning classes frequent- 
ly embrace a greater variety of ages 
than is found in other classrooms, 
there will probably be older children 
to serve as chairmen of the teams 
chosen for the: jamboree. This will 
give the leaders a feeling of real re- 
sponsibility. At the same time, the 
younger children can have definite 
duties so that they, too, will feel that 
they have a vital share in the whole 
activity. 

The jamboree will be much more 
successful if the parents take part. If 
they do, at least one parent can serve 
as an overseer for each group, but he 
should be careful to let the children 
carry on the project themselves as 
far as possible. 

Exactly what you set out to find 
on your nature jamboree depends 
somewhat on the locations available 


Elizabeth Matthews 


to your school. If you go to a park 
or wooded area you might search for 
rocks, plants, kinds of trees, shrubs, 
or types of soil. If your group is 
very low in ability, it will probably 
be best to have them divided into 
groups with each team looking for 
the same things. If, on the other 
hand, you have a group that is more 
capable, it will be interesting to have 
each group looking for different 
things with the idea of having sev- 
eral exhibits on your return. 

Both plans would have a common 
procedure up to a certain point. The 
jamboree would be discussed, the 
time and place set, and letters sent 
home to the parents asking for per- 
mission to make the trip. Then 
teams would be chosen, the number 
depending upon the size of your 
class. It is not advisable to have 
a team of less than four children.) 

From this point on, the procedures 
would differ. If all of the teams are 
going to look for the same materials, 
the class can decide what they are to 
be. Methods of working together, a 
list of the needed equipment for 
bringing back specimens, selection of 
chairmen and their helpers for each 
committee, and other details would 
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THE 
SLOW-LEARNING 
CHILD 


come next. (Even though you plan 
to have an exhibit of whatever the 
children collect, it is probably best 
not to discuss it in detail before the 
trip, since slow learners are not able 
to absorb a great deal at a time. ) 

If each group is going to hunt for 
different things, then the choices 
should be listed and the committees 
picked with each child getting a 
chance, as far as possible, of serving 
on the team in which he is most 
interested. The teacher will then 
need to work with each group indi- 
vidually, helping them develop ideas 
about what they want to collect and 
bring back. 

If you plan to have refreshments 
on the nature jamboree, you can 
increase the related learnings by 
having the group arrange for the 
food instead of having each child 
bring his own. The original teams 
can continue to operate. 

When you arrive at the spot cho- 
sen for the jamboree, a place which 
will serve as headquarters for each 
group should be selected. If the 
jamboree is held in a park where 
there are picnic tables and_fire- 
places, each group can have its own 
table to which (Continued on page 79) 
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I’ ts rather hard to realize that schools have not always been like 
those we know. Ours are clean, comfortable, well-lighted. School- 
work is interesting, and teachers are carefully trained. But when 
Horace Mann was a boy, the public schools were so undesirable that 
people always preferred to send their children to private schools. 

Because the Mann family could not afford extras of any kind, 
Horace had to attend a miserable district school. His schoolmasters 
were stupid and even cruel. This experience led him to devote much 
of his life to improving American education, 

Realizing how poor his schooling had been, Horace at the age of 
twenty hired a tutor to help him prepare for college. In 1819 he was 


graduated from Brown University with high honors. After being ad- 


mitted to the bar, he practiced suecessfully in his native Massachusetis. 

He was clected to the state legislature in 1827 and served for eleven 
years. While president of the Massachusetts Senate in 1837, he signed 
a bill that provided for the first state board of education, He accepted 


TMany a School Is Named for Him 


the position of secretary of this new board when it was offered to him, 
although the salary was a low one. 

For twelve years, Horace Mann worked very hard to improve the 
Massachusetts schools. Often he had to face bitter opposition. In his 
annual reports, he pleaded earnestly for changes that would make the 
schools better. As a result of his efforts, the state established the first 
three training schools for teachers in the United States, and at least 
fifty high schools. 

From Massachusetts, Mann's influence spread throughout the coun- 
try. One state after another saw the need for reforming its educa- 
tional laws and took important steps to bring about improvement. 

Horace Mann gave his support to many worth-while causes, but he 
rause he did so much for children. The next 


is best remembered b 
time you see over a doorway, “Horace Mann School,” you will think 
of the man who did more than anyone else to lay the foundation for 
our great public-school systems of today. 


This page feature is the ninth in a series prepared by the editorial staff of THE INSTRUCTOR, with text suitable for 
teachers’ use. Color plates for the picture of Horace Mann (from a painting by Ben Stahl) were loaned by the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts. This picture originally appeared in an advertisement pre- 
sented by that company. Another famous American in THE INSTRUCTOR series, Cyrus McCormick, is featured on page 59. 
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ECORDINGS of the symphonic 
“Peter and the 
Wolf,” by Prokofiev, are suitable 
for music-appreciation lessons in 


fairy tale 


ciementary schools. Inspired by 
the musical story, the children can 
be encouraged to learn the names 
and to recognize the characteris- 
tic sounds of the instruments of 
the orchestra. ‘The girls and boys 
can also learn something of the 
history of music and musical in- 
struments, as well as integrating 
their music learnings with some of 


the regular curriculum subjects. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To learn the instruments of 
the orchestra — their names and 
sounds. 

B. ‘To encourage a greater appre- 
for symphonik music. 

C. To enjoy the story of “Peter 
and the Wolf.” 

D. To present facts on Prokofiev's 
life and a few on the history of 
music. 

E. To give the class experience in 
the use of the language arts, and 
practice in painting and drawing. 


INTRODUCTION 


It is fun to play in an orchestra 
or a band. Many of you have 
tapped triangles, clacked casta- 
nets, clashed cymbals, rung bells, 
and tapped rhythm sticks in the 
kindergarten or first-grade orches- 
tra. D 
thusiasm ? 
and more to study and play an in- 


you remember your en- 
It is just as much fun 


strument in a real orchestra. In 
pictures found in music books, or 
perhaps on television, you can see 
what the orchestral instruments 
look like. You hear them when 
you play records or listen to the 
Would vou like to know 
First, 
we might consider how we came 


radi 
a litth more about them? 


to have musical instruments. 


HISTORY OF MUsi 
A. How people made musi 


1. Cave man 

2. African. 

Jungle dweller 

4. Indian. 
B. What people make music with. 
1. Unusual things used for mak- 
ing music. 
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Peter and the Wolf 


A UNIT BASED ON PROKOFIEV’S ORCHESTRAL 


FAIRY 


TALE 


Mary Shirey 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School, New Carlisle, Ohio 


2. How modern instruments are 
made. 

3. Where materials for making 
some instruments are found. 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


1. String family. 

1. First and second violins. 
2. Viola. 

Violoncello. 

4. Bass viol or double bass. 
B. Wood-wind family. 

1. Flute and piccolo, 

2. Clarinet. 

Bassoon. 

4. English horn and oboe. 
C. Brass family. 

1. French horn. 

2. Trombone. 

3. ‘Tuba. 

+. ‘Trumpet. 
D. Percussion family. 

1. Drums. 
2. Cymbals. 

Triangles. 
4. Bells, gongs, and so on. 


A FAIRY TALE IN MUSIC 
1. “Peter and the Wolf.” This 


is told by the instruments of the 
orchestra. The story is about a 
bov Peter, who disobevs his grand- 
father by going to the pasture to 
see his friends, the bird and duck. 
\ wolf catches the duck; and the 
bird, whom Peter rescues from the 
cat, helps Peter capture the wolf. 
After the hunters arrive, there is a 
procession to the zoo. 
B. Characters in the story and in- 
struments that represent them. 

1. Bird—flute 

2. Duck—oboe 

Cat—clarinet. 
4. Grandfather bassoon. 

5. Wolf—chords of three French 
horns. 


6. Peter—strings. 

7. Shots of the hunters 
drums and bass drums. 
C. Life of the composer. 

Sergei Prokofiev was born in 
Sontzovka, Russia, in 1891. His 
father was director of a large es- 


kettle- 


tate. At five years of age, Prokofiev 
composed a little piece on the 
white keys of the piano. He said 
that he was afraid of the black 
keys. He studied at the St. Peters- 
burg Conservatory, enrolling at 
He became 
a great pianist, composer, and 
conductor. He toured both Amer- 
ica and Europe, conducting and 
playing concerts. 
“Peter and the Wolf” in 
for the Children’s 
Mosc ow. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNIT 


We visited an orchestra prac- 


twelve years of age. 


He composed 
1936 
Theater in 


tice at school. 

The children asked what kind 
of music the orchestra was play- 
ing. (This led to an interest in 
learning to recognize the march, 
waltz, rondo, folk song, symphony, 
rhapsody, and overture. 

Back in the classroom, as we 
listed the things we wanted to 
know about instruments of the or- 
chestra, the children verv natural- 
lv formed committees according 
to their interests. 

We listened to the recording of 
“Peter and the Wolf,” discussed 
it, and tried to identify the instru- 
ments and name the characters 
they represented. 

We read the 
looked at the pictures and devel- 


Disnev version, 


oped our own dramatization. 
We rehearsed 
presented it 


the play and 
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COMMITTEES 
A. Kinds. 

1. String family. 
Wood-wind family. 
Brass family. 
Percussion family. 


5. The conductor. 
B. Work done. 

1. Each committee did research 
and planned reports. 

2. When the different commit- 
tees were ready, we had the re- 
ports. (‘Talking about the orches- 
tra, instruments, audience, and 
kinds of improved the 
children’s conversation. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Art. 

1. The positions of the players 
of the orchestra on the stage were 
shown graphically. 
Many Lands and Peoples,” page 
130.) 

2. Solo instruments used in 
Prokofiev's “Peter and the Wolf” 
were drawn with pictures of ani- 


music 


mals represented by instruments. 
>. Each child had a chance to 


draw himself or another child 


with a musical instrument, é.g.: 

a) A girl studying piano in her 
home. 

b) A boy playing a trumpet, 
with a book of marches near by. 

¢) Two children playing duets 
on the school piano. 

4. For a room frieze, a big stage 
was drawn on which were placed 
pictures and drawings of instru- 
ments in their proper places in 
Around these were 
pasted the individual _ pictures 
which the children drew and 
painted of their private study or 
group study of instruments. 


the orchestra. 


5. Painted scenery for play. 
B. Language. 

|. Class practiced interviewing 
the conductor. Facts to remem- 
ber: 

a) Know what you are going 
lo Say. 

b) ‘Talk in sentences. 

c) Strive for a pleasing voice. 

d) Do not talk too fast. 

e Be courteous. 

2. Gave oral reports. 

3. Worked on play. 
4. Made up original words to 


songs. Continued on page 68, 


Music of 
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MAKING SLIDES WITH CHILDREN 


Margaret B. Grills 


Teacher, Third Grade, Linden School, 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


AST year while attending a workshop in 
L which we experimented with many types 
of audio-visual materials, I became inter- 
ested in making slides as a classroom activity 
with my children. Since I did not own a 
camera, my first problem was to discover the 
type that would be most suitable for my 
purpose. 

After some investigation, I purchased a 
35 mm. still camera with which a flash unit 
or reflectors could be used for indoor expo- 
sures. As regular photoflash bulbs are more 
expensive than those used with reflectors, I 
purchased two twelve-inch reflectors for use 
with photoflood lamps. 

A light meter, a tripod, and a cable release 
proved invaluable when I began taking pic- 
tures in the classroom. 

Once the idea of making our own slides was 
introduced to the class, the children’s interest 
in the activity was keen. After a subject area 
had been chosen by the group, the scenes they 
wished to have photographed were listed on 
the blackboard. Then each one was carefully 
planned by the children, so that they would 
understand the procedure necessary in prepar- 
ing for this type of photography. 

It was understood that I would take the 
pictures as the scenes were ready. The accu- 
racy of the exposure may prove a problem to 
amateur photographers as it did to me. How- 
ever, I found that it is possible to improve 
one’s technique through practice and a care- 
ful study of past mistakes. The exposed films 
were sent to a commercial company to be 
developed and made into slides. 

Once the transparencies were completed, 
they were evaluated by the children and the 


teacher. The boys and girls suggested im- 
provements for future work. They also saw 
various ways in which they might share the 
project with other groups. These discussions 
offered many splendid opportunities for oral- 
language practice. 

When the slides were projected, every child 
enjoyed watching himself taking part in the 
various types of activities. Although the child 
may not realize all the things that contribute 
to his enjoyment, there is a threefold reason 
for his delight. First, he is happy because he 
has made some contribution worthy of recog- 
nition. Second, he enjoys a feeling of be- 
longing because he has been part of a success- 
ful group project. Third, the thrill of seeing 
himself as a center of attention gives a tre- 
mendous boost to his ego. 


The teacher, in making an evaluation of the 
work, may want to ask herself the following 
questions. (Continued on page 7i) 


Wouldn't it be fun to watch these 
huge animals? Only at the circus do 
we see so many of the great beasts to- 
gether. In this painting is each one 
shown completely or do they seem to 
overlap? How many are there? In- 
stead of counting noses, we can count 
trunks. 

How are the elephants using their 
trunks? As they eat the hay do they 
seem to be moving about or standing 
still? Elephants move slowly but con- 
stantly, swaying back and forth on 
their big feet and waving their trunks. 
Mr. Curry once said on a radio broad- 
cast, “Elephants look easy to draw but 
they really are not. It is hard to get the 
feeling of balance and movement as well 
as their bulk.” 

If the artist had painted all the 
jumbo-sized creatures in exactly the same 
position, the picture would have been 
monotonous. Notice how he varied the 
long line of swaying trunks to produce 
a rhythmic and interesting design. 

Can you tell how the elephants are 
kept in place? Why is it necessary? Did 
you know that an elephant weighs from 
two to six tons? If they realized their 
own power they could easily free them- 
selves from their chains. No wonder we 
are thrilled and slightly fearful when we 
come close to them. 

Do you feel a sensation of warmth 
through the choice of colors in the pic- 
ture? What color is the big canvas tent 


LET'S LOOK AT THE COVER PICTURE 
“Elephants at the Circus’’ by John Steuart Curry 


Harriet Garrels 
Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 


overhead? Because it is a warm creamy 
beige instead of white or gray, we feel 
that sunlight is filtering through. What 
holds the tent up? The two blue poles 
which slant across the picture add lines 
of pleasing color to the composition, 

What color are the elephants? Notice 
several different kinds of dark gray, some 
purplish gray, and some which is almost 
brown. What colors are used in the 
foreground? 

What do you see ’way down in the 
lower left corner? 

When Mr. Curry started to make the 
drawings for this picture late one after- 
noon, he said that the elephants watched 
him with great interest. 


THE ARTIST 


John Steuart Curry attended art 
schools in Kansas City and Chicago be- 
fore studying abroad for a year. 

In 1932 while touring New England 
with Ringling Brothers and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus Mr. Curry made hundreds 
of drawings, water colors, and oi! paint- 
ings of the circus. “Elephants at the 
Circus” and “The Flying Codonas” are 
two of his best-known circus paintings. 

He was Artist in Residence at the 
University of Wisconsin from 1936 until 
his death ten years later. 

Along with Thomas Benton and 
Grant Wood, Curry became famous as 
a painter of the American scene. 
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National Music Week 


May 6-12, 1951 


REATIVE music in the class- 
€. room is possible. I know that 
children can create songs because 
my class of third-grade pupils has 
done it. The best part is that nei- 
ther the teacher nor the children 
need special musical ability. A 
child who can sing can create 
his own music. Children do this 
spontancously in their play and 
with encouragement there can be 
a carry-over to school music. 

There are three types of ap- 
proach in composing a song in the 
classroom. The first is to write 
original music for a well-known 
verse; the second is to write a 
verse to fit a familiar tune; and 
the third is to write an original 
verse and set it to an original tune. 
Of course the third approach is to 
be preferred, although more diffi- 
cult than the others. I used the 
first two approaches to create in- 
terest in writing our own complete 
song. ‘These methods are rapid 
and the children can actually sing 
their own song quite soon. This 
creates enthusiasm for the third 
step, original words and music. 

As the first step, my class set 
the nursery rhyme, “Jack and 
Jill,” to music. We developed 
this tune in the same way as the 
music in our original song, de- 
scribed below. 

Second, we set an original verse 
to a familiar tune, as the result of 
a safety program. One of the 
children suggested “Jingle Bells” 
for the music, asit was well known 
to all and it would be easy to 
teach the song to the entire school. 
We sang “Jingle Bells” several 
times to feel the rhythm of the 
The children then sug- 


music, 
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gested words to fit the rhythmic 
pattern. We retained the original 
word pattern, 


Safety rules, safety rules, safety all 
the way, 

Oh, what fun it is to know the 
safety rules of play. 


Isabelle Marentz 


Teacher, Third Grade, 


Merrymount School, 
Quincy, Massachusetts 


Incidentally, Officer Spencer 
was so pleased with our song, he 
has been using it in connection 
with safety programs as he visits 
other schools. 


Officer Spencer teaches safety, 
Boys and girls in school. 


The Coming of Spring 


+ 
But-ter- flies are in the air, 


To keep them safe in work and 


Every day, every day, safety all the 
way; 

Oh, what fun it is to learn and 
safety to obey. 


Simple? Of course, but the 
children felt it was their own and 
it spurred them on to try again. 
This time we used “Old Mac- 
Donald Had a Farm” as the basis 
of the song. I myself wondered 
how we could follow the pattern 
of the song, as it did not seem 
very adaptable. However, one pu- 
pil suggested we use the name of 
our safety officer in place of Old 
MacDonald. 


Boys and girls in school. 

With a safety rule here, and a 
safety rule there, 

Here a rule, there a rule, every- 
where a safety rule. 

Officer Spencer teaches safety, 

Boys and girls in school. 

By this time the children were 
bubbling over with enthusiasm 
and eager to try an original song, 
both words and music. (Inci- 
dentally, I think either or both of 
the approaches mentioned above 
could be omitted with no serious 
effect on the outcome.) 


We decided to have spring as 
the topic for our song. The first 
step was to write the verse. Sev- 
eral children gave us opening 
sentences on which we could 
build the verse. We finally decid- 
ed to use “Spring is here at last.” 

The next line was in response 
to the question, “How do we 
know spring is here?” The line 
that evolved was, “Birds are sing- 
ing in the trees.”” Our effort was 
then spent finding a line to rhyme 
with “last.” The best contribu- 
tion was, “The cold months of 
winter are past.” 

These lines seemed to indicate 
a one-three, two-four, rhyming 
pattern. Now we needed a line 
telling about spring, to rhyme 
with “trees.” “Flowers are wav- 
ing in the breeze” was decided 
upon, We now had four lines, but 
the sequence was poor. With a 
little discussion, the class, too, saw 
that the order was wrong, so the 
third line became the first, and 
now we had a rhymed-couplet 
pattern. The final two lines re- 
tained this pattern and also told 
about signs of spring. 

The cold months of winter are past. 
Spring is here at last. 

Birds are singing in the trees, 
Flowers are waving in the breeze. 
Butterflies are in the air; 

They are flying everywhere. 


We were now ready to make 
up the tune. I led the class in sing- 
ing up and down the scale and 
the tonic chord to keep them with- 
in their own voice range and to 
have everyone thinking of the 
same key. Then the class read 
the poem in chorus several times 
to find the (Continued on page 72) 
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In the fifth grade of Bowman School, 
Mansfield, Ohio, Luciana Hutzelman 
developed this worth-while unit in 
social studies, which she called 


croup of fifth-grade boys 
and girls were looking at a 
picture one day and commenting 


It was a Red Cross picture 
showing the world and children 


on it 


of all nations gathered around it. 

“There's a Jap. What's he 
there for?’ one child said. 

“Yes, and there's a Nazi,” an- 
other remarked. 

Then, one little girl spoke up. 
“Why shouldn't they be in the 
picture?” she asked, “It’s a pic- 
ture of the children of the world. 
We're not the only ones.” 

“There is a good theme,” I 
thought. “We're not the only 
ones.” At that moment I began 
to plan for a_world-friendship 
project, although the pupils were 
not immediately aware of it. 

Gradually, whenever the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, I began to 
emphasize the importance of the 
people of the whole world. We 
searched to find out how other 
people lived, what they looked 
like, and what kind of homes they 
had. I+ was a subject that we 
could bring up in connection with 
almost everything we studied. 
Geography, history, and English 
certainly offered unlimited oppor- 
tunities. In art, we drew and col- 
ored a series of “Children of the 
World.” The “Twin” Readers, 
by Lucy Fitch Perkins, were read 
and enjoved as were many other 
books and stories. 

In art class we made animals 
from many countries—elephants, 
camels, tigers, polar bears, yaks, 
and many others. The parts were 
sawed from plywood and glued 
together so they could stand up. 
They were painted as nearly like 
the real animals as possible. After 
studying and enjoying these ani- 
mals, we put them away until they 
could find their way into the 
world-friendship project. 

Through our activities as time 
went on, interest in other parts of 
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the world grew. Soon the pupils 
came to realize that people all 
over the world have likes and dis- 
likes just as we have. We found 
that people everywhere love their 
homes no matter how humble 
they are, and they hate war, be- 
cause it threatens their homes and 
loved ones. 

After weeks of study we decid- 
ed to hold an exhibit and invite 
other classes in to see it. Tables 
were placed around the room and 
a different country was featured 
on each, A typical family became 
the focal point. We attempted to 
show where this family lived, how 
they dressed, how they traveled, 
what they did for a living. The 
animals which had been made 
ago, and carefully 

brought out and 


some time 
stored, 
placed in their natural settings. 
We collected pictures from many 
When mounted, they 


served as backgrounds and lent 


were 


sources, 


atmosphere to our exhibits. 

A tall pagoda on the Chinese 
table attracted much attention. 
On the river that ran through the 
village were several sampans with 
people on them. Chinese houses 


and gateways with upturned eaves 


were represented. Pictures of the 
great wall of China and other 
scenes were on the board or wall 
back of the table. 

The Japanese table was equally 
interesting with its temples, open 
houses, footbridges, and cherry 
trees with their pink blossoms. 
Africa had a number of round 
huts, and trees and animals of all 
kinds. Polar bears were seen 
among the icebergs of Eskimo 
Land, and the Huskies were 
hitched to a sled ready for a jour- 
ney across the snow. A sand-table 
scene showed the Arabs of the 
desert in typical surroundings. 
Real cactus plants grew in the 
Mexican farmyard. 

Parents who had been born in 
foreign countries sent us some of 
their treasures which they had 
brought with them. A father, who 
had been in service and stationed 
in Japan, contributed some of his 
souvenirs; and a mother, who had 
been a WAVE in Japan, remod- 
eled a silk kimono for her little 
girl to wear when she appeared as 
a Japanese girl on the program. 

When the day for the exhibit 
arrived, each child who represent- 
ed a country stood by his table. 


Four girls dressed to represent Japanese women told their 


audience about Japan. 


Note the Japanese buildings on 


the table beside them. The Negro boy (right) told about 
A{frieca. 


See the wooden animals made by the children. 
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The children were dressed in the 
native costumes as much as pos- 
sible, although they learned that 
today, except on holidays or spe- 
cial occasions, most of the people 
in other countries dress much as 
we do here in the United States. 


OUR PROGRAM 


The following program was 
given to entertain the classes who 
inspected our project. A large 
globe was placed at the front of 
the room. The Guide conducted 
a tour of the tables. 

GuipeE—A conducted tour is now 
sponsored by the Fifth 
Grade in Room 21. During this 
tour you will meet natives from 
each country which we will visit. 
They will tell you interesting 
things about their country. (Goes 
to Eskimo table.) Our first stop 
is Eskimo Land. 

BOTH ESKIMOS 
We come from the land of ice and 

snow. 
We are Eskimo boys, you know. 

FIRST ESKIMO BOY 
In summer we have the midnight 

sun, 
But in wintertime our nights are 
long. (Continued on page 65) 
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1. THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN CALIFORNIA IN 1848 HASTENED THE MOVEMENT 
OF SETTLERS TO THE WESTERN PART OF THE U.S. THE OVERLAND JOURNEY 


WAS TEDIOUS, AND DANGEROUS, FOR THERE WAS NOT A MILE OF 
STEAM WEST OF THE MISSISS/PP) RIVER. 


2N 1862, PRESIDENT ABRAHAM LINCOLN SIGNED A BILL 

FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A RAILROAD WESTWARD 

FROM OMAHA, NEBRASKA, AS A MEASURE OF MILITARY 
| PROTECTION, AND FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE UNION. 


ON MAY 10, 1869, THE UNION PACIFIC'S TRAIN GOING WESTWARD 
AND THE CENTRAL PACIFIC'S TRAIN GOING EASTWARD MET AT 
PROMONTORY POINT, UTAH. THE DRIVING OF A GOLDEN SPIKE 
MARKED THE COMPLETION OF THE FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL 
RAILROAD. THE BLOWS OF THE SLEDGE AND THE SPEECHES ON 
THAT OCCASION WERE CARRIED TO THE EAST BY TELEGRAPH. 
BELLS, GUNS, AND WHISTLES PROCLAIMED THE GOOD NEWS ACROSS 
THE COUNTRY. A NEW ERA IN TRANSPORTATION HAD BEGUN. 


TO MEET THE ROAD FROM OMAHA, A CALIFORNIA 
COMPANY BEGAN 70 BUILD A RAILROAD EASTWARD 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


3. THOUSANDS OF WORKMEN AND TEAMS, AND TONS OF 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES, WERE USED. TUNNELS 
WERE MADE, BRIDGES BUILT ACROSS STREAMS AND 


CANYONS, ROADBEDS LEVELED, TIES LA/D, AND RAMS 
FASTENED DOWN. 


4. Tue WORKMEN FREQUENTLY HAD 70 STOP WORK To 
FIGHT HOSTILE INDIANS WHO DID NOT WANT THE 
RAILROAD TO ENTER TWEIR LANDS. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 


May Day Dance 


Music by Anne M. Woelpper 


Words by Mary E. Bunce 


Spring-time comes true in the 


Birds lift sweet voic-es on high; 


breez- play; 


the 


whis - per 


Soft as 


Come, join the 


Let’s raise a May-pole up + on_ the green, 


the morm-ing sky. 


Blue 


month of May~ 


done. 


Dance till the day 


the Queen— 


i. 


- est, Crown her 


Dance with the pret - ti 


see page 70 


rections, 


—For di 


E DANCE 


TH 


4 
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CHARACTERS 


FLOSSIE BOB 
LOUISE BENNY 
TOM TIDDLE-DE-WINK 
The following groups of characters 
may be portrayed by the same children. 
or they may be porteayed by seven dif- 
ferent groups of children. 
ptsHes—Plate, Spoon, Cap, Bowl. 
toys—Doll, Train, Books, Games, 
plane. 
CLOTHES 
Shoe. 
ERRANDS 


MOTHER 


\ir- 
Shirt, Tie, Dress, Socks, Cap, 


Four or five. 

weeps —Any number. 

canpen—Radish, Potato, 
Tomato. 

rurNnituKe— Table, Chairs, Dresser, Bed, 


Pea, Bean, 


Costu MEs 

Louise, Bob, Tom, Flossie, and Kenny 
wear ordinary clothes. Tiddle-de-Wink 
has a bright green suit, a pointed hat, 
and pointed shoes. Mother wears a 
longer dress and a hair-de to make her 
look older. Dishes, Toys, Clothes, 
Garden, and Furniture: each child car- 
ries a large cardboard picture of the 
article he represents, or, as in the case 
of the toys, he may carry the real ar- 
tiele. Errands carry signs telling what 
errands are to be done. Weeds wear 
green cheesecloth costumes. 


Serrine 


A comfortable living room. 


Seene 1 
(As the curtain opens, Benny is 
playing with his train and Flossie 
with her doll. Bob is lying on his 
stomach, reading a book. Tom is 


putting a model airplane together 


and Louise is standing beside a 
large calendar on the wall. She 
draws a circle around a Sunday 
in May.) 

are you doing, 
Louise? 

LoursE—I am drawing a circle 
around Mother's Day. 

ToM—Youaren’t afraid you will 
forget that, are you? I have been 
remembering that for a long time. 
I'm making a gift for Mother. 

FLOSsiE—Oh, what is it? 

tom—It is a coffee table—the 
kind Mother has been wanting. I 
am making it in school. 

Louise—I’m making a present, 
too. It is a pretty apron. I feel 
sure that Mother will like it. 
What are you going to 
Mother, Bob? 

sop—I am going to buy a pres- 
ent for her. Since I have been 
selling papers, I have saved up 
seventy-five cents. Do you think 
Mother would like a box of candy 
from me? 

LoutsE—Of course she would. 

BENNY—What could Flossie 
and I give Mother? 

LoursE—Oh, she doesn’t expect 
anything from you. You're both 
too little. 

spop—You don’t have any mon- 
ey and you don’t know how to 


give 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


Laura 


make anything. So you might as 
well forget about Mother's Day. 
(A whistle is heard off stage.) 
Come on, Tom. There’s Henry. 
See you later, 

Bob and Tom leave.) 

Louise—I think Ill go upstairs 
and work on Mother's apron. 

She exits.) 

BENNY—Gee, Flossie, can you 
just forget about Mother's Day? 
Of course not. I just 
wish we could give Mother some- 


FLOSSIE 


thing. 

TIDDLE-DE-WINK (jumping up 
suddenly from behind a chair) — 
Well, why can’t you? 

FLOSSIE 
you frightened me! 
you? 


How 


are 


Oh, goodness! 


Who 


TIDDLE-DE-WINK—I am Tiddie- 
de-Wink, but haven't an- 
swered my question! 

BENNY—You frightened her so 
much that you made her forget 
what the question was. 

TIDDLE-DE-WINK~—I asked why 
you couldn't give your mother a 


you 


present on Mother's Day. 
FLossie—Well, the answer is: 

Because we don’t have any money. 
BENNY—And because we don’t 

know how to make anything. 


Feder 


TIDDLE-DE-WINK~— But there are 
lots of presents that you don’t 
have to buy or make. 

FLOSSIE—Oh, please 
what they are. 

TIDDLE-DE-WINK— Better still, I 
shall show you. 

Tiddle-de-Wink leaves. 
returns leading Dishes.) 

FLossir—Look, Benny! Tiddle- 
de-Wink is bringing some dishes. 
Why, those are Mother's dishes! 

DISHES (speaking together or 
singing to the tune of “Here We 
Go Round the Mulberry Bush” )— 
We are the dishes you could wash, 

you could wash, you could 
wash, 
We are the dishes you could wash 
For Mother every day. 

piaTe—I am the plate from 
which you ate. 

spoon—And I am the silver 
spoon. 

cup—I am the cup. 

spowL—And I am the bowl. 

PLATE— Just listen to our tune. 

DISHES 
We are the dishes you could dry, 

you could dry, you could 
dry, 
We are the dishes you could dry 
For Mother every day. 


tell us 


He 


MOTHER'S DAY GIFTS 


On a bright and sunny morning 
(’Twas in the month of May), 

A boy and girl were thinking 

That tomorrow was Mother’s Day. 
They had emptied out their piggy banks 


And were on their way to shop. 

They looked at many costly things, 

And often they would stop 

To ask the price of this and that, 

But things they liked were priced too high! 


in 
o 

wat 


Said Sue. 


Sadly then they shook their heads, 

For there was nothing they could buy. 
Homeward next they trudged their way, 
And wistfully Tom said to Sister Sue, 
“Since we can’t buy our mom a gift, 
Isn’t there something we could do?” 
“What do you mean?” asked Susie, 

And Tom hastened to explain: 

“You might pick up your dolls and toys 
And I could put away my train. 

And, after we have put away our toys, 
There are dishes we could wash and dry. 
“] think that I can make the beds,” 

“At least Pll gladly try. 


I can use dustcloth and broom, 


And you can hoe and rake. 

Maybe I can even cook; 

I’ve always wanted to make a cake.” 
Tom and Sue did all these things, 


And they felt glad and gay. 


They knew that Mother would like 
The gifts they gave for Mother’s Day. 
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(If the same fwe children are 
taking all of these parts, Tiddle- 
de-Wink leads them off stage and 
waits while posters are quickly ex- 
changed. A musical interlude 
may fill in the time. If different 
groups are used, he leads the 
Dishes off stage on one side and 
brings Toys in on the other.) 

rLossitr— Look, Benny. Tiddle- 
de-Wink is bringing in something 
else. 

BENNY Why, he has my train! 

FrLossik—And Isabel, my doll! 

TOYS— 

We are the toys you could put 
away, put away, put away, 

We are the toys you could put 
away 

For Mother every day. 

poLtt—I am the doll who can 
walk and talk. 

TRAIN—And I am vour shiny 
new train. 

Books~—We are your books, 

GAMES—We are your games, 

AIRPLANE—And I am_ your 
model piane. 

TOYS— 

We are the toys you could put 

away, put away, put away, 
are the toys you could put 
away 

Mother every day. 

Tiddle-de-Wink leads Toys off 

stage and brings in Clothes. 

FLOSSIE— Why, there is my pink 
dress! 

BENNY—And my shoes! 

CLOTHES— 

We are the clothes you could keep 
clean, could keep clean, 
could keep clean, 

We are the clothes you could keep 
clean 

For Mother every day. 

suirt—I am your shirt, 

tre—And I am your tie, 

press—And I am your dress so 
new. 

socks—I am your socks, 

cap—And I am your cap, 

sHor—And I am your very best 
shoe. 

CLOTHES— 

We are the clothes you could keep 
clean, could keep clean, 
could keep clean, 

We are the clothes you could keep 
clean 

For Mother every day. 

( Tiddle-de-Wink leads Clothes 
off stage and brings in Errands.) 

BENNY— What have you brought 
this time, Tiddle-de-Wink? 

TIDDLE-DE-WINK— These are the 
errands that you could run for 
Mother. (Continued on page 63) 
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THE LETTER 
Anne Jennings 


Today, I wrote a letter. 
That was quite hard to do. 
I made a sprawly sentence: 
“Dear Mother, I love you!” 


On a small house of paper, 
In letters black and wide, 
Dad printed name and number 
And slipped my note inside. 


It’s waiting in a mailbox, 
5 j Like a white, quiet mouse, 
My little thought safe-hidden 
In its small paper house! 


SPRING’S HERE 
Maude Wood Henry 


Oh, it’s good to see the robin 
Hopping out there on the lawn, 
And to hear his liquid trilling 

In the chilling hours of dawn; 

And the raucous-voiced old blackbirds 
Holding caucus in the trees 

Make me smile, as does the cardinal 
With his coaxing, hoaxing pleas; 
And it’s good to see the bluebirds, 
Those true birds of the spring, 

And the lordly, crested blue jay— 
My! but he’s a handsome thing! 
Spring is back with all its gladness 
And its winging, singing host; 
Spring, with all its merry-madness, 
Is the season I like most. 


A HOME 


Grace Sayre 


Mother has a certain way 

Of making magic in a room. 

She pats a pillow, moves a chair, 
Brings in a potted plant, and there 
Is light and cheer in place of gloom. 


Mother knows the kind of spice 

To use in hot brown gingerbread. 
She knows how much a boy can eat, 
And how his father likes a sweet 
Before he goes upstairs to bed. 


And when the home is lit at night 

And Mother, sitting by the fire, 

Knits or sews or reads aloud, 

A boy’s heart swells! He is so proud 

He wants the whole world to admire 
His mother! 


A MAY BASKET 
Lilian Bayne West 


A robin has flown away up in the tree! 

And what do you think he has hung 
there for me? 

A basket of birdies, all fluffy and 
wee, 

For it's May Day! It’s May Day! It’s 
May Day, you see! 


STAR-FALL 


Clara Lundie Askew 


I’ve always loved the friendly light 

Of stars a-glow in heaven at night, 

And always wished for one to be 

Down here on earth to shine for me, 
But when a star falls from the skies 

It always takes me by surprise! 

No matter quite how fast I run— 

I never catch a single one! 

And though I watch and search so well, 
I never find just where it fell! 


SWING-TIME 
Maude Wood Henry 


Springtime’s wing-time in the garden 
For the busy birds and bees; 

For the children it is swing-time 
Underneath the apple trees. 


Back and forth, high and low, 
Soaring like the birds they go 

Through the air, fast and slow, 
In the merry springtime. 


Daytime’s play-time in the garden, 
For the tiny girls and boys 

Find the sunny, scented May-time 
Is a time for fun and joys. 


So they shout and play and sing, 
Climb the apple trees and swing, 
Blithe as birds and bees a-wing, 
In the merry springtime. 


Permission to reprint these poems has 
been obtained from the following 
Exposition Press, for “The Letter” 
from Armchair Land, copyright 1950 by 
Aane Jennings; the author, for “Spring's 
Here”; the author, for “A Home” from 
Remembered Aprils; the author, for 
“Star-Fall” from Dewdrops, published 
by David C. Cook Pub. Co.; the author, 
for “Swing-Time”; Exposition Press, 
for “Song of Little Things” from No 
Time for Doubt, copyright 1950 by Louise 
Abney; Follett Pub. Co., for “Dande- 
lion Bubbles” from Songs from around 
the Toadstool Table; the author, for 
“The Little Whistler.” “A May Basket” 
was found in The Golden Flute. 


SONG OF LITTLE THINGS 
Louise Abney 


The size of a house has nothing to do 
With the happiness inside. 
A very small door with a very small 
latch 
May open very wide. 


And a very small key in a very small 
box 
May unlock wealth untold. 
A very small coin is worth a lot 
If the coin is made of gold. 


So this is a song of little things— 
A song for your heart to sing. 
It isn’t the size that matters at all; 
It’s the gift of love you bring. 


DANDELION BUBBLES 


Rowena Bastin Bennett 


Dandelion bubbles, 
Soft and white as down, 

The fairies must have blown you 
From out your pipes of brown. 
They used the clouds for soapsuds, 

Then, tired of their play, 
They left you on your pipestems 
For the wind to blow away. 

A young breeze passed and saw you, 
And, feeling in a huff, 

He burst you, pretty bubbles, 
With but a single puff; 

But fairy breath is magic, 
And I’ve heard a whisper say 

Your million scattered fragments 
Will turn to gold some day. 


THE LITTLE WHISTLER 
Frances Frost 


My mother whistled softly, 

My father whistled bravely, 

My brother whistled merrily, 

And I tried all day long! 

I blew my breath inwards, 

I blew my breath outwards, 

But all you heard was breath blowing 
And not a bit of song! 

But today | heard a bluebird, 

A happy, young, and new bird, 
Whistling in the apple tree— 

He'd just discovered how! 

Then quick I blew my breath in, 
And gay I blew my breath out, 

And sudden I blew three wild notes— 
And I can whistle now! 
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What se - cret is it South Wind sings? Lis - ten— you'll find out! 


Hear the mel - 0 - dy Rob- in sings! Why do chil - dren shout? 


Ev -’ry gar - den shows it. 


It’s May a- gain! 


It’s May! 


May a-gain! Ev-’ry song - bird knows it. 


It’s 


It’s May! 


May! 


It 


gain! 


beat the drum, ring the bell, And hear what tam - bour - ines can tell. The rest join in to say It’s May a 


B., bells; TRI., triangle; RS. rhythm sticks; WB., wood (or tone) block; TAM., tambourine; CYM., cymbals. R indicates rap of tambourine on knuckles of left hand; S$ indicates shake. 
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Pearl West Andrus 


Teacher of Music, Lewis Elementary School, Sweetwater, Texas 


CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER 

mMax—A sixth-grader. 

Ma. cLirt—Principal. 
sor—A new boy. 

Mas. Music teacher. 
Music number. 


Serrine 


Office of the principal at Lewis Ele- 

mentary School. 
Nore 

This play was planned as a radio 
broadcast, but it may be given on a 
stage if desired. In the latter case the 
Music Pupils could be grouped at one 
side of the stage or be seated in the 
fromt rows of the auditeriam. 


ANNOUNCER—This program is 
to be given by pupils in the music 
Elementary 


They will present a skit 


classes of 
School. 
which emphasizes the three broad 
phases of elementary-school music 
—singing, listening, and creating. 
The of a_ well-integrated 
program of music education in 
the challenging, continuous effort 
of teachers to help children adjust 
themselves to life is brought out. 
Rustling of papers. Sound of 
footsteps approaching.) 
max—Mr. Clift, this is Joe 


value 


Taylor. He wants to enroll in 
the sixth grade. 
MR. Always glad 


to have another boy! Where have 
you been in school? 

yor (scuffing feet 
place out west o’ Pecos. 
much to it. 

mr. cLurt—Well, I hope you 
iike it here. We've got a pretty 
good school. 

(Creaking of swivel chair.) 

jor—Nope! I won't like it. I 
don't like school, period! 

(Music under: “Sure Signs.” ) 

max—You don't? Bov, I do! 
I'm missing my music class right 


Aw, a little 
Not 


now—so I guess I'll be going. 

Sa-av! You'll like music class! 
jor (veryemphatically)—No, I 

won't like music class. I don’t 


like music. 

mr. cLirtT—Oh, Iet’s not be so 
pessimistic, Joe. Let's tune in the 
music room on the public-address 
system and listen for a minute. 


(Click of control button. Music 
up.) 
(Music Pupils sing “Sure 


Signs”; music under at end of 
song. Slight pause; then accom- 
panist plays introduction to “Ivan 
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Skivitsky Skivar.” Music still un- 
der.) 

MR. CLIFT—Did you like that? 

jor—Humph! Springtime and 
kittens! Sissy stuff!! 

MAxX—Turn up the volume 
again, Mr. Clift. I think he won't 
call this song sissy! 

Music up.) 

Music Pupils sing “Ivan Ski- 
vilsky Skivar.” Music fades out.) 

jor—Not bad—but don’t you 
ever do anything but sing? 

MAX—Sure we do. We listen to 
records—and read Keyboard Jr. 
and— 

jor—Keyboard Jr.! 
heard of it! 

MAx—Lots of other kids in 
these United States have, whether 
you have or not! 

MR. CLIFT—Now, Max— 

mMAx—I'm sorry. Didn't mean 
to be so sassy. (Pause.) I'll tell 
It's a monthly paper for 
music classes. It's about the men 
and music of a long time ago, and 
it tells about present-day musi- 
cians, too. 
*.jore—Why do you 
know that stuff? 

mMax—Why, it helps you to un- 
derstand music better when you 
hear it. (Pause.) Sa-ay! You 
must not have had public-school 
music where you've been! 
joe—I didn’t. You say you lis- 
ten to records? What kind? 
max—Oh, lots of kinds. Our 
teacher likes just about all kinds. 
ur. cLirt—She believes in start- 
ing where the children are in mu- 
sic just as we do in other school 


I never 


you. 


want to 


subjects. 

yoe—I wouldn't know what you 
mean. 

MR. cLiFT—No, I guess you 
wouldn't at that. But let's see 
what the class is doing now. 

(Chair movement. Click of 
button on P.A. 

MRS. BRENT—Would you like 
to hear some gypsy music? 

music puprts—Yes!!! 

MRS. BRENT—Shall it be Brahms 
or Liszt? 

music pupr_s— Brahms! 

MRS. BRENT—Brahms it shall 
be, but first—do you remember 
some of the characteristics of 
gypsy music? 
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cirt—It has sudden changes. 
It goes from fast to slow, and 
from loud to soft and dreamy. 

spoy—And—when it’s over, it’s 
just over. All of a sudden it just 
Stops. 

MRS. BRENT—Exactly. Gypsy 
music is like the gypsy nature— 
quite changeable. Now let’s hear 
Brahms’s “Hungarian Dance No. 

Music moderately loud for 
one minute, and then under.) 

jor—Say—where do they learn 
all that? 

MAXx—Keyboard Jr., boy. I told 


ou. From Mrs. Brent, too. 


jyore—You know— (Pause.) I 
might like that 

Rustling papers, chair sounds, 
and so forth.) 

MR. CLIFT—Joe, we'd better get 
you registered—and, Max, you 
want to go on to your next class, 
I know. Thank you for bringing 
Joe in. 

max—O.K., Mr. Clift. 
seein’ you, Joe. 

(Sound of footsteps receding. 
Music fades out.) 

yore—Sure thing, Max. (Slow- 
ly.) You know—I may like it 
here. What else does the music 
class do? (Continued on page 67) 


I'll be 


J. Byron Armstrong 


Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Detroit University School, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


CHARACTERS 
eo | 
schoolboys. 
wirch—M. T. Head. 
STAN 
op 
hones Pals of Dick. 
MARV 


Serrinc 
Action may take place in front of 
curtains if desired. A desk and two 
chairs are needed. 


Bovs are doing homework. 
Dick sits at a desk; Ed is lying on 
the floor.) 


pick— Homework! Homework! 

ep—It sure is awful. 

pick—I don’t mind some of it, 
like making maps and reading, 
but what gets me is arithmetic. 
Listen to this: “Two thirds of 
Bill's money is four fifths of Joe's. 
Bill has $20.00. How much has 
Joe?” Why, I don’t even know 
Joe. If I did I'd call him up and 
ask him. 

ED—Maybe it means G.I. Joe. 

pick—And here’s another: “A 
field is 20 rods wide and 30 rods 
long. If fence posts are put in the 
ground 10 feet apart how many 
posts will be needed for a fence 
enclosing the field?” Believe me, 
I haven't got time to walk around 
a big field counting posts. 

Ep—It doesn’t say anything 
about a gate. Aren’t you sup- 
posed to get inside the fence? 

pick—-I don’t know. I think 
arithmetic is wacky. I wish there 
were no such thing as numbers. 

ep—You said it! Get rid of 
numbers and life would be worth 


living. Well, I’ve got to go home. 
Be seeing you. 

Ed leaves. Dick slams his 
math book shut, puts head on 
arms, yawns, sighs, “Gosh, I’m 
sleepy,” and soon falls asleep. Aft- 
er a pause, Witch enters, walks 
around Dick, and then pulls up a 
chair and sits beside him.) 

witcH—So you don’t like arith- 
metic. 

pick (startled, wakes up)- 
Who are you? 

witcH—I am your .mend. I 
am a friend of everyone who 
doesn't like schoolwork. 

pick—-Where did you come 
from and what is your name? 

witcH—I came from Stupid- 
ville. My name is Head. M. T. 
Head. And I am a friend of all 
children like you. I came here to 
help you. 

pick—I don’t need any help. 

witcH—Oh, yes, you do. Didn't 
you say you don’t like arithmetic? 

pick—Yes. 

witcH—Didn’t you say you 
wished there were no such thing 
as numbers? 

_pick—Yes. I did. 

witcu—Well, I am _ here to 
grant your wish. Put your hands 
on my head. Now wish. 

pick—I wish all numbers would 
disappear from the earth. 

witcu—Heh! Heh! Your wish 
is fulfilled. Now go to sleep. 

(Dick’s head drops again on 
his arms, and as he sleeps Witc!: 
exits. Dick (Continued on page 67) 
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Girls and Boys 


Section 


FINDING WORDS WHAT HOLIDAY IS THIS? LIGHT THE CANDLE 
Velda Blumhagen Elizabeth L. Heagy Jean C. Rice 


Using letters from the word Of what special day does each of Can you light a candle without 
“Mother,” find words having these _ these things remind you? touching it? Here’s how. Light a 
meanings: k 1. A red and a white carnation. candle and let it burn until it has 

An insect that flies. 2. A turkey. a long black wick on it. Then blow 
A pronoun. 3. A shamrock. it out suddenly. As the smoke rises 
: boy’s name. 4. A log cabin. in the air, place a lighted match in 
part of your foot. 5. A cherry tree. the smoke about three or four inch- 
= ancient capital. 6. A rabbit. es from the wick. The light will 
. A garden tool. 3 eart. , the candle. 
Something at the bottom of a 
damn. Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 
. Opposite of cold. 
. Where you live. 


THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Had a Party for National Music Week 


Can you name the ones who attended? 


CAN YOU PAIR THEM OFF? 


Esther H. Dawson 


. Jack and - - - -. 
. Punch and - - - -. 
. The Gingham Dog and 


. The Owl and the 
Tom Sawyer and 
. Penrod and - - -. 


A PUZZLE FOR MAY 
Sheila Bane Carol 


Timay TW... 


My first is in mash and also in Freddy F__ 
meal. Oliver O__ 

in sole but isn’t in Danny D__ 

My third is in two and also in twin. } 

My fourth is in wish but isn’t in = Flora F Rann 
win, 

My fifth is in kite and also in flies. Lmaesatiba 

My sixth is in ear but isn’t in eyes. Cherry C__ 

The letters you find in this riddle Sendy S___. 
will spell 

The name of somebody you like 
very well. 


Tommy T. 


GUESS WHAT 


Ruth K. Kent 


Your springtime dress is pink and 
white, 

Your summer gown is green; in fall 

You add those festive balls of red; 

In winter, wear no clothes at all. 


PALMER 
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A PLAQUE FOR MOTHER 


Helen M. Smith 


PICTURES WITH NAIL AND HAMMER 
Roberta Wigton 


“OL’ GRAY MULE” 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


To make a wall plaque of your 
hand for Mother, you will need 
some plaster of Paris, a deep paper 
plate, and a gummed picture hang- 
er. First, grease the palm and the 
fingers of one hand. Mix a small 
amount of plaster of Paris with 
water until it is like thick cream. 
Pour the plaster of Paris into the 
paper plate. When it becomes rath- 
er mushy, press your greased hand 
down into the plaster. Lift up 
carefully. When the plaster is dry, 
tear off the paper plate. Fasten a 
gummed picture hanger to the back 
of the plaque. If you wish, you can 
decorate the edge of the plaque and 
add your name at the bottom. 


JUMBLED BIRDS 


Ethel Hulslander 


Rearrange the jumbled letters in 
each group so they will correctly 
spell the name of a common bird. 
1. lube yaj 4. weadomakrl 
2. bublerid 5. newr 
3. bonir 6. porarws 


These interesting pictures are 
made from tin-can tops. Use tops 
from rather large cans, and with 
few decorative rings. 

Select a picture that is the right 
size, Cut it out, and fasten it to the 
can top with transparent tape. 

Lay the top on a block of wood 
and, with a nail and hammer, make 
holes following the important lines 
of the picture. 

Bright nail polish and black 
enamel can be used to give your 
picture touches of color. Fasten a 
gummed picture hanger on the 
back. 

You boys will especially like to 
pound out these pictures. And you 
will be surprised what a good Moth- 
er’s Day gift one of them will make 
if carefully done. 


A RAINY-DAY PICNIC 
Ruth E. Libbey 


“Oh, Jane,” gasped the out-of- 
breath girls as they slushed up the 
porch steps. “What a shame we 
can’t have your birthday picnic! 
Horrid old rain!” 

“Who said we weren’t going to 
have a picnic?” laughed Jane as she 
and her twin brother, Jake, led 
them into a transformed living 
room where a jolly fire was snap- 
ping loudly in the fireplace. 

“May I peek?” asked Peter as he 
lifted the iron lid from the steam- 
ing Dutch oven. “Yum, yum!” 

“Form a tin-plate line!” Jake 
commanded, “Peter will dish up 
the wienies and chili beans.” 

When they were all seated, Grace 
passed the wrapped sandwiches, 
the pickles, and the potato chips. 

Jim called, “Catch!” as he tossed 
a hard-boiled egg to each. 

Instead of the usual birthday 
cake, there was a large tray with 
individual cakes. Each oversized 
cupcake was frosted pale green. 
Three fluffy marshmallows were 
held in place with toothpicks ends. 
A yellow candle was in the center. 

As Anne brushed the cake crumbs 
from her mouth she groaned, “Guess 
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I'll have to save my marshmallows 
until later.” 

“Good idea,” said Jane. “We'll 
toast them over the coals after the 
games. Now sit still so I can see 
who is to be the woodpecker. You 
are ‘it,’ Betty. We squirrels will 
go into the kitchen while you hide 
all the nuts in this bowl. Chirp 
when you are ready.” 

The boys found the most nuts, 
but in the next game the girls 
succeeded in naming the greatest 
number of leaves of forest trees, 
bushes, and wild flowers. 

Next, Jake drew five chalk rings 
on the floor, one inside the other. 
The object of the game was to see 
who could get the most marbles in, 
or near, the center circle. 

Just as they finished eating their 
toasted marshmallows, the twins’ 
father honked the horn. 

“This rainy-day picnic has been 
the most wonderful birthday party 
we've ever been to,” laughed the 
girls and boys as they struggled in- 
to boots and raincoats. 

“Hope it rains next year!” they 
yelled as the packed station wagon 
slushed off through a big puddle. 


This game is fun to play outside 
in warm weather, especially if it 
is too warm to play any running 
games. It can also be played in- 
doors. 

The players form a circle. Some- 
one volunteers to be the “Ol’ Gray 
Mule.” He is then blindfolded 
and led to the center of the circle 
where he is given a stick to use as a 
pointer. 

The circle starts to move around. 
When the Ol’ Gray Mule shouts, 
“Heehaw!” that is the signal for 
the players to stop moving and to 
keep quiet. The Ol’ Gray Mule 
then points toward someone in the 
circle and that person must answer, 
“Heehaw!” If the Ol’ Gray Mule 
guesses the right person, the two 
exchange places. If he does not 
recognize the voice, the game con- 
tinues until he guesses correctly. 
The game can be played as long as 
you wish. 


A GIFT CARD FOR MOTHER 


Opal Hoagland 


This is a card and a gift for 
Mother, all in one. First, buy a 
card of buttons that Mother will 
like and use. Cut a greeting-card 
folder from firm paper. Arrange 
the buttons on the card and put an 
X where you want to sew each one. 
From a colored paper napkin cut 
circles to look like petals and place 
a circle under each button. Use 
yellow thread to sew the button 
flowers in place. With a green 
crayon draw the stems and leaves 
so that the button-centered flowers 
appear to form a bouquet. Print 
“Mother” at the top. On the inside 
write a greeting. 
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A BIRTHDAY BOOK 


Lucile Rosencrans 


Birthday Book 


Cut two pieces of tagboard 5” x 
8” for the covers. On the front 
cover, print “Birthday Book” with 
crayon. Decorate it with a design 
in crayons or paints. For the inside 
of the book use twelve pages cut 
from white paper. Print the name 
of a month on each page. Your 
friends can write their names and 
birth dates on the proper pages. 


WHAT FRUITS ARE THESE? 


Erne Mewhinney 


I grow on a vine and am delicious 
when made into jelly, jam, and 
juice. Many people eat me just as 
I am picked. I am white, purple, 
or reddish in color. Can you tell 
my name? 

I’m a delicious-tasting fruit. I 
grow in a very hot land. Monkeys 
like me very much, My skin turns 
from green to yellow to brown. 
When I’m a brownish color, I’m 
ripe. My slippery peels are very 
dangerous. Do you know me? 


THE SCIENCE CORNER 
Gladys Lilienberg 


SCIENCE FUN WITH WHEELS 


Did you ever think of making a 
doll buggy out of a cardboard box? 
It’s fun, easy to do, and best of all, 
you can really wheel a doll in it. 
Wheels, you know, make things 
easier to push and pull. . 

First find a cardboard box with 
a deep cover. A good size is 3” x 6”. 
From paper, cut out a pattern for 
the buggy side. After tracing the 
pattern on the box cover, cut on the 
lines leaving one end high. Cut the 
other end even with the sides. This 
makes the foot of the buggy. Cut 
the box itself in half. Round off the 
sides of one half to make the hood. 
The other half is used for wheels. 
Use a compass to make them round. 

Pipe cleaners will be just right 
for the handle. Punch two holes in 
the back of the buggy, near the top. 
Put a pipe cleaner in each hole and 
twist one end of each cleaner up 
over the edge. Then twist together 
the ends that are sticking out. Fit 
the hood against the back of the box 


and hold it on the sides with brads. 
Fasten the wheels in place with 
brads. See how easily the buggy 
moves with perfectly round wheels. 


BOOK FRIENDS PUZZLE 
Edna Staples 


DOWN 


1. A sailor who had wonderful ad- 
ventures. 

2. A little black boy that met some 
tigers. 

3. She opened a mysterious box. 
5. This girl had adventures in 
Wonderland. 

7. A tiny crippled boy in a Christ- 
mas story. 


ACROSS 


4. He watched forty thieves go in- 
to a mountainside. 

6. He had a magic lamp. 

8. A little Swiss girl who lived with 
her grandfather. 


Here is more fun with wheels for 
both boys and girls. Make some 
spinning airplanes. Nail a stick 
about 6” long in the middle of a 
piece of wood 5” square. Pull six 
pipe cleaners through the hole of a 
spool and bend them over at the top. 
Push a long nail through the hole of 
the spool and nail it to the top of the 
stick. Leave about an inch between 
the stick and the spool so the spool 
can slide up and down freely. 


Spread the pipe cleaners out like 
the spokes of a wheel. Cut six small 
airplanes of different colors and 
make a small hole in the middle of 
each. Put a pipecleaner end through 
each hole and bend it over. 

Turn the spool. See how fast you 
can make the airplanes go. Aren’t 
wheels fun? 


NAME TAG 


Ida M. Pardue 


The players form a large circle 
by touching fingertips. 

“It” is chosen and stands in the 
center of the ring. He starts the 
game by pointing to any player and 
calling out a letter of the alphabet. 
As soon as the letter has been called, 
“it” tries to tag the person to whom 
he pointed, before that player can 
give a name beginning with the let- 
ter called out. 

For instance, if “it” has called 
b, the player ‘shéuld answer Bob, 
Betty, or any other name beginning 
with 6. Ifa player is tagged before 
he can think of a name, he becomes 
“it,” but if he gives a name, “it” 
must call until someone misses. 


CAN YOU READ THIS? 
Sheila Bane 
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stand took to 
I you 


taking 
throw my 
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AUNT GRACE'S MAILBAG 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Agnes and I have almost decided 
to go into a new business. Of 
course, we couldn’t do it without 
your help, but you have given us 
so many ideas that we'd have 
enough to last us for the first two 
years. 

We haven’t decided what to call 
our business. Agnes suggests we 
might call it “The Super-Deluxe 
Calendar Company,” or “Cute 
Clever Calendars, Inc.,” or “Classy 
Calendar Novelty Company.” 

By now you know what this is all 
about—it’s those beautiful Febru- 
ary calendars which you sent to us. 
We thought the Valentine Contest 
was a huge success, but it was actu- 
ally a peewee alongside of this one. 
In fact, Agnes had to get her new 
friend, Corinne, to come and help 
her judge the entries. Corinne is a 
very clever cat, being a graduate of 
the Feline College of Arts and 
Crafts, but even she had to admit 
that she had never seen such fine 
art work. 

Here are the winners: 

First Prize—Louise Amann, At- 
lantic Highlands, New Jersey. 

Second Prize—Tucky Vigesaa, 
Cooperstown, North Dakota. 

Third Prize—Judy Zortman, 
Onawa, Iowa. 

Fourth Prize—Patty Ann Wilson, 
Rolla, Missouri. 

Fifth Prize—Patty Lovetinsky, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Honorable Mention was earned 
by the third-grade class at Carriere 
School, Mississippi; Zelma Rust, 
Smith Center, Kansas; Edmund 
Memullin, Atlantic Highlands, New 


MAY DAY 


Jersey, and Doris Goody, of Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Since she judged the contest, 
Agnes has purchased glasses. She 
really likes them for she is the first 
cat in the United States to wear 
them. 

Well, that’s all for this month. 
To tell the truth, I must get at our 
mail. We’ve been so busy with the 
calendars that we’re ’way behind. 
So, if we owe you a letter, just be 
patient. One will arrive soon. 

Affectionately, 


Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

Does Agnes have any brothers or 
sisters? I would like to buy a cat 
as intelligent as she is. 

Jackson Cooper, Mississippi 


I regret to say to you, and others 
who have asked, that Agnes is an 
only child. Maybe that accounts 
for her super-intelligence. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

Please explain a letter I got re- 
cently from Agnes. At the top it 
said Heart’s Desire. Underneath 
was a star with a cat in the center 
and the word state. 

Margaret Hagy, Texas 


Gracious, Margaret, I told Agnes 
you wouldn’t understand her letter. 
You see, she received your invita- 
tion to visit your ranch. She was 
saying it would be her heart’s desire 
to visit in the Lone Star State. I 
will see that she is more explicit 
next time. 


IS COMING 


Ruth K. Kent 


Do you like to hang May baskets 
on door handles? You can make a 
very pretty May basket from one 
paper plate and a half yard of rib- 
bo 


n. 

On the back of the plate draw a 
pretty design with crayons or water 
colors, or paste a wallpaper cutout 
on the back of the plate. 

Now make two slits one inch long 
and about an inch apart on either 
side of the center of the plate. In 
line with these two slits make two 
more, on opposite sides of the paper 
plate and about an inch in from the 
edges. 

Draw the ribbon through the 
slits, starting on the bottom side of 
the plate. Bend the plate in half 
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just between the middle slits. Fold 
the edges of the plate together and 
tie the ribbon into a bow at the top 
of the basket. 

Now tuck flowers into the sides 
of the basket and it is ready to hang 
on someone’s doorknob. 
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We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment, and will pay $2.00 or more 
for each item used, Manuscripts 
(except seasonal) not heard from in 
six months should be considered re- 
jected. Those with a stamped enve- 
lope will be returned. Address: Girls 
and Boys, Editorial Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Your Youngest Pupils Can 


Make These..... 


SIMPLE WOODEN GIFTS 
for Mother... Says Margaret Stussy 


EACH child is given three 
flat blocks of soft wood, 
with a hole bored in the 
center of one block and 
off center in the other two. 
After sanding the blocks 
smooth on ali sides, he 
overlaps the corners and 
nails them together. He 
paints the blocks--and has 


A TRIPLE CANDLESTICK 


A PAPER-NAPKIN HOLDER . 


is just as easy. Again, give the child 
three blocks of soft wood, 2%” square 
and %” thick. One square of wood 
makes the base of 
the paper-napkin 
holder. He nails 
the other blocks 
of wood to that . 
one so that the 
holder will look 
like this. It can 
be painted or left 
unfinished. BOTTOM VIEW 
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A design can be put on each side of 
the holder with enamel paint. Let the 
children make up their own designs. 
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Dainty Baskets for May Day 
A WOVEN PAPER BASKET 


Elva Nettles Phillips 


THESE little paper baskets are colorful and very easy 
to weave. Each basket takes two pieces of construction 


paper in contrasting colors measuring 4'4” x 11” for 

Cut up 414” the basket part. Fold each strip in half so that it meas- 
P fa ures 444" x 542”. Cut up 442” on the folded edge as 
shown, and then weave the basket, following the dia- 


For the handle, attach a strip of construction paper 
2” x 11” to the basket with brads. 

Floral decorations made with crayons, tempera paint, 
or cut paper are a pleasing finishing touch to this May 
basket, which will hold a small bouquet. 


Over the first 


Through the second 


A FOLDED PAPER BASKET 


Glenelle McBeath 


STYLES in May baskets vary with the years, but this simple bas- 
ket made from a folded square of paper remains an annual favor- 
ite with children. First fold an 8” square of construction paper 
to form sixteen squares. Then cut off one row of squares from 
two sides so there are nine squares remaining. Following the 
diagrams below, make the simple basket shown here. The han- 
dles are about %&” x 12”. Using this basic square, children can 
create May baskets in many different shapes and designs. 


\ 
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Add the handle 


Paste A's to 
shaded areas 


Paste A's to B's 
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The History MEMORIAL DAY 
Will Help Children Appreciate It 


The custom of decorating the graves of soldiers in 

the spring of each year originated with the women 

of the South. They scattered flowers on the muse: iP 
of both the Union and the Confederate soldiers. 


On May 5, 1868, General John A. Logan, Command- 
er in Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, named 
May 30 as a special day for honoring the graves of 
the soldiers who fought in the Civil War. 


BY : On the first Memorial Day after World War | it was 
a? "i officially proclaimed by the American Legion that 


Memorial Day would be set aside to honor all United 
States servicemen from any war who had given their 
lives for their country, 


A nationwide sale of poppies made by veterans in 
hospitals and sold to collect funds for children of dis- 

CJ abies or departed veterans was started in 1922 and 
is conducted every year around Memorial Day by the 
American Legion Auxiliary. 


This year Memorial Day will be observed in every state 4 
by parades and special patriotic events; and graves 
of soldiers from every war, including World War iL> 
and the Korean Campaign, will be decorated. 


The crayon drawings reproduced h de ially for thi 
girls in MeCallion's sixth Dansville Contral School, 


Use the Pictures Made by Your Class for Bulletin Boards, Notebooks, 
Frieze Strips, Movies, Opaque Projectors, or Store-Window Displays 
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YOUR LIKE SEW? 
They Can Make These Gifts for Mother 


Grace A. Randall 


A DAINTY miniature dressing table like this will hold jew- 

elry or sewing equipment. To make one, choose or con- 

struct a box about 4” x 2's” x 2'4”. Cut a kidney-shaped 

top like the one shown. Pad with a layer of cotton and glue 

to hinged top of box. Cover top inside and out with pretty 

cloth or ribbon. Then cover the box, and line it if desired. 

Shirr or pleat the skirt and glue it to the box. Add a tiny 
flower for decoration, or a button and buttonhole tab or loop to hold the 
cover down. The mirror, from purse or compact, is optional. For the 
stool, cut a circle like the pattern and fit around it a strip of flexible card- 
board 1%” x 62”. Pad and cover the top, and add a shirred skirt. 


A Decorative 


Amy E, Jensen 


CUT four pieces of firm material like the pattern, 
but larger—about 7” x 5”. Sew two of the pieces 
together from bill to tail. Sew the other two the 
same way. For padding cut two pieces of heavy 
cloth “4” smaller than the outside pieces. Sew 
these pieces together also. Put all three parts 
together with the seams of both covers toward the 
padding. Turn a '/«” edge down all the way around 
both cover pieces. Baste. Sew, using buttonhole 
stitch. Featherstitch the seam along the cock's 
back. Add a comb and a tail of yarn, and bead 
eyes. Try various color combinations. A red cock 
with a white comb and tail is very effective. 


TRY making one in larger size 
for a tea cozy. Omit the comb 
and make a hole for the spout. 


Featherstitching 
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CAN MAKE USEFUL GIFTS 
for MOTHER too 


ATTRACTIVE containers having many different uses 
can be made of empty tin cans. Children may paint 
them with enamel and then add appropriate designs, 
using enamel or cut paper and shellac. 


can: 
use for buttons 


A fruit-juice can: 

save fats in a can 
Coffee can: for set inside this one 
correspondence 


NAIL polish gives a bright, shiny finish to metal boxes 
such as those in which large rolls of sticky tape are 
sold. Felt and cork transform used boxes into pretty 
containers for different purposes. 


sewing kit £> 


Cork-covered 


candy box: 
for hankies 


Tempera-painted Kitchen-match box, cut- 


ice- ton: r and crayon trim: 
to hold ‘bracelets 4 for kitchen miscellany 


PAINT utilitarian baskets inside and out with two 
coats of four-hour drying enamel. After the enamel 
is very dry, designs may be sketched on the baskets 
with pencil and then painted. 


Sewing motifs on gallon 


tri 
ae Socket: carton: te hold mending 


for shopping 


Fruit cut from maga- 
Basket painted in gay Sew zines pasted on a quart 
colors: for waste paper 7 = basket: for food storage 7 
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LUNCH MATS 


Elva Nettles Phillips 


CUTTING designs at random and using color freely in stenciling will 
enable the children to express themselves in a clear and lively man- 
ner. Provide each child with several pages torn from old magazines 
and see how delighted and surprised they will be at the variety of 
patterns they can cut at random. 

Use these same cutouts as stencils for making designs. on place 
mats that will add a colorful effect to each child's desk while he eats 
his lunch. 

The cutouts may be used in two different ways: either by painting 
through the cutout or by painting around the cutout. The lighter 
tones should be stenciled first. A few short brush strokes and dots 
of black paint may be added to heigiiten the effect of the color. 
Different textures may be obtained by the direction of the brush 
strokes, the amount of paint used, the dryness of the brush, and by 
stenciling one color over another. 
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Freedoms Foundation 
AWARDS CEREMONY 


Valley Forge 
February 22, 1951 


Angela Calomiris 


e 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


at Work to 


MAINTAIN FREEDOM 


* * 


To American Boys and Girls: 

What makes our nation a wonder- 
ful place in which to live? It is 
Freedom—Freedom to worship God, 
to own property, to write and say 
what we think is the truth. 

In this old historic barn at Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania, on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Freedoms Founda- 
tion, Ine., honored over 900 Ameri- 
can persons and organizations that 
had helped during the year 1950 to 
remind us in some special way of 
our freedom. 

As the Valley Forge Military Band 
(top) played, General Omar Bradley 
arrived to present the awards, At a 
special outdoor ceremony (center), 


Angela Calemiris 


A PICTURE STORY © 
of an Historic Event 


Private J. A. Frampton, Jr., a Ko- 
rean War casualty, presented the col- 
ors to General Bradley on behalf of 
the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart. As the band played our Na- 
tional Anthem and everyone stood at 
attention, the flag was raised. 

Later, inside the barn, while tele- 
vision and newsreel cameras clicked, 
General Bradley made an address 
and presented the awards, 

Your school, your neighbor, your 
community, can win a Freedoms 
Foundation award by making some 
special contribution to the cause of 
Freedom. Remember, Freedom is 
everybody's business. All of us must 
work to preserve it. 
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MORE PAINTBRUSHES 
Mary Hargis 


or elementary teachers who 
F find it a problem to have 
enough paintbrushes, here is a 
good substitute. Wrap a small 
piece of cotton around a sucker 
stick and dampen it slightly. It 
makes an effective paintbrush. 
When a new color is desired, the 
cotton may be thrown away and a 
fresh piece taken. ‘These brushes 
may be used with water-color, 
tempera, or show-card paint. 


MAPS FOR REVIEW 
Ethel H. Cook 


N PREPARATION for a review in 
I social studies, my fifth-grade 
class made maps to be used with 
the opaque projector. Each child 
was given a slip of paper with the 
name of an explorer. He looked 
up and reviewed the information 
Maps were 
traced on drawing paper 5'2” x 
#”. The route of the particular 
explorer was shown in red. Im- 


about his subject. 


portant countries, islands, rivers, 
and so on, were numbered in 
black ink. Each map was then 
pasted on cardboard and flashed 
on the screen through the opaque 
projector, The children guessed 
the name of the explorer repre- 
sented and gave any information 
they could recall. They also 
named the physical features num- 
bered in ink. The child whose 
map was being projected checked 
the information given. 


“MUD PUDDLES” 


Esther Kruger 


of first-graders en- 
M jov a reading game which 
we call “Mud Puddles.” I draw 
a long, crooked road on the black- 
board, printing along the road the 
words on which the children need 
review. Each child tries to “walk 
to the end of the road by saving 
all of the words. If he misses a 
word he has stepped in a mud 
puddle, so I print the word whic h 
was missed at another spot on the 
blackboard and draw a mud pud- 
dle around it. After everyone has 
had an opportunity to “walk” 
the road, each child tries to get 
his mud puddles erased by read- 
ing the words in them. 
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ATTENDANCE CHART 
Ora Standard 


UrILs in my sixth grade use 
P an attendance chart made on 
a sheet of bristol board. Each pu- 
pil’s name is fastened on it with 
paper clips in such a way that a 
small envelope can be attached 
behind his name if he is absent. 
When that occurs, the pupil in 
charge puts an envelope in place, 
copies the assignments which the 
pupil misses, and puts them in the 
envelope. When the pupil re- 
turns to school, he has a record 
of the work that he has missed. 


SHOW AND TELL 


Maude Linstrom Frandsen 


N MY second grade we include 
| a “Show and Tell” period 
each day. Through class discus- 
sion, it was decided that all chil- 
dren having something to tell 
should have the first turn and all 
having something to show, the 
second turn. The following rules 
for presentation were decided, 
Something to tell 

1. It must be something that 
everyone wants to hear. 

2. The child must tell it well. 
Something to show 

1. It must be something that 
evervone would like to see. 

2. The child must know some- 
thing interesting to say about it. 

The children’s satisfaction and 
joy are boundless. You should 
have heard one bright-eved boy 
relating with gestures his love for 
the new baby sister just home 
from the hospital: “And the way 
she puts her tiny hand to your 
face, you just have to love her.” 


A READING RECORD 
Velda Blumhagen 


I HAVE tried a plan that helped 
greatly in improving the read- 
ing ability of my third-grade class. 
First, | put each child’s name on 
a large chart of oak tag. Then I 
borrowed library books ranging 
from primer to the fifth-grade 
ievel. I changed these books every 
two to four weeks in order to in- 
crease interest. The pupils were 
encouraged to take these books 
home and do eitherSflent or oral 
reading. When a child read a 
book silently he wrote a simple re- 
port, giving the name of the book, 
what it was about, and what he 
liked best in the storv. Then on 
the chart opposite his name I 
pasted a tiny book made of col- 
ored construction paper, having 
the title of the book which the 
child read printed on it. 

When a book was read orally 
at home, the child was requested 
to bring back a note from a par- 
ent saving that the whole book or 
part of the book had been read 
aloud. After the child’s name on 
the chart I put a little book made 
of gold paper bearing the title of 
the book which was read. If the 
entire book was read I put a gold 
star in it. 

Each child took a great deal of 
pride in his row of books on the 
chart. Because very easy, short 
books for the poor readers were 
included, evervone could partici- 
pate. Often the poor readers’ 
rows of books on the chart com- 
pared favorably in looks with 
those of advanced readers. This 
helped to give them some needed 
confidence and encouragement 
to put forth greater effort. 


ARE vou one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invalu- 
able? Perhaps you have developed 
leas which you would he willing 
share with others If so, we 
shall be glad to consider them 
We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph used 
Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instavuctor. Dansville, N.Y. 
They cannot be acknowledged or 


Club Contributors, Attention! 


For Club Exchange, see page &. 


returned. Articles not heard from 
within six months may be con- 
sidered re jec te d 
An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if vou do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 
Your article should be typewrit- 
ten if possible, with double spacing. 
If vou submit a handwritten arti- 
cle, write plainly on one side of the 
paper only and leave space be- 
tween the lines.) 
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ARITHMETIC GAME 


Ruth Seymour 


repetition, so necessary for 


stressing the number sums of 
second-grade combinations, draws 
lively interest when it becomes a 
ball game. 

Chairs are placed in a circle. 
Half of the class sit and the others 
stand, one person behind each 
chair. Each seated child is given 
a number, beginning with | and 
continuing until each one has a 
“name.” 

The teacher uses a large rubber 
playground ball. As she says a 
combination, perhaps “six plus 
two,” she immediately bounces 
the ball into the arcle. The child 
whose “name” is cight, must rise 
and catch the ball on its first 
bounce. If he fails to stand and 

atch the ball, he must change 
places with the person standing 
behind him. If the person named 
eight rises and catches the ball for 
the combination four plus five, 
he must forfeit his chair to the 
person standing. 

Usually, as soon as the names 
are given, cach one starts mentally 
doing sums, and tries to consider 
what combinations are contained 
in his sum for he knows there isn’t 
time to “count up.” Change the 
names at intervals so that each 
child can review the combinations 
of several numbers. 


A GIFT ENVELOPE 
Bernice Walz 


O MAKE an envelope, use a 
piece of 12” x 18” white or 
manila construction paper. Plac- 
ing the paper crosswise, measure 
7” from the bottom of the paper 
and fold upward. ‘This leaves 4”, 
which should be folded down to 
form a flap. Open up the enve- 
lope and draw a line %4” in on 
each side, from the edge of the 
flap down to the first fold. Cut 
off this strip on both sides. Re- 
fold the envelope. Crease the 
pieces on back of envelope 
and paste them down securely. 
Decorate the flap by printing the 
word Mother in the center and 
drawing designs to make a border 
around the edge. Each child fills 
his big envelope with his nicest 
spelling, number, and drawing 
papers to give to Mother on 
Mother's Day. 
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ART SUPPLIES 
Margie Aston 


HEN a teacher has several 

V4 classes in art and all the 
children use the same crayons, 
scissors, and other materials, it is 
rather difficult to keep a close 
check on the supplies. I have 
found the following method sat- 
isfactory. 

Our colored pencils, brushes, 
crayons, paints, rulers, and erasers 
are marked by row and seat num- 
ber. For example, Row JV —3 is 
written on a small slip of paper 
and fastened on the article with 
a piece of transparent gummed 
tape. 

On the handles of scissors we 
painted one white mark for White 
Row—Seat 1; two white marks 
for Seat 2, and so on. Each row 
has a different color. 

Now when a new class reports 
for art, each pupil can easily check 
to see whether he has the right 
material for his desk. If anything 
is mislaid we can search for it. 


WORK APRONS 
Lucia Mack 


cr sixth-graders have made 
O work aprons from the legs 
of discarded overalls. They find 
making the aprons an interesting 
project and are glad to wear the 
aprons to protect their school 
clothes. Any available material 
can be used, like blue 
denim. 

To make aprons like ours, use 
the pattern below in a size 7” 
wide and 23%” high. Stitch a 
pocket 5'2” deep all the way 
across the bottom of the apron. 
Add trimming if desired. Sew a 
tape at 4 and B to slip over the 
head, and tapes at C and D to 
tie around the waist. 


but we 


A SPELLING GIRAFFE 
Jean Beckley 


N ORDER to promote interest in 
I spelling, I divided my rural 
school into two even groups, with 
as equal a representation from 
each grade as possible. A large 
giraffe was cut from sand-colored 
construction paper and pasted on 
a larger piece of bristol board. At 
the end of each week the team 
with the fewest spelling mistakes 
was given a brown spot to paste 
on the giraffe. When the giraffe 
had received a sufficient number 
of spots, the team claiming the 
most spots was the winner. 


SCRAP PAPER 
Lydia Norton 


HEN we had finished mak- 
\X) ing a greeting-card scrap- 
book, there remained numerous 
squares of paper which had been 
the backs of cards. The children 
had fun using them for true-false 
tests, spelling words, lists of things, 
and general scrap-paper use. 


ERASE ME 
Elizabeth S. Brand 


rE you looking for a snappy 

history or geography review? 
My classes enjoy the “Erase Me™ 
review. When we have finished a 
unit or a topic, I scatter signifi- 
cant phrases, dates, and names of 
persons or places on the black- 
board. Each child then has an 
opportunity to erase one and tell 
the class why it is important. 


OUR TEETH 
Ruth E. Hofer 


HEN we study the different 

kinds of teeth and their 
uses, I have found it very helpful 
to let each child eat a small piece 
of apple as I talk to the class. The 
children not only can feel how the 
front teeth bite and the back ones 
grind, but they discover how diffi- 
cult it is to reverse the usual pro- 
cedure. They gain an apprecia- 
tion of their own teeth and also 
an understanding of why babies 
sometimes lose their food while 
chewing with the front teeth. 
After trying this experiment, the 
study of teeth carries much more 
meaning. 


THE W.W.T. CLUB 
Mildred B. Soule 


Y PUPILS enjoy our World 

Wide Travel Club, in 
which every member participates. 
The officers are president, vice- 
president, and secretary. Each 
weck a new vice-president is cho- 
sen and the former vice-president 
becomes president. Every fourth 
week a new secretary is chosen. 

The president calls the meeting 
to order and asks the secretary to 
read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing. Then he calls for nomina- 
tions for the new vice-president. 
The children and tellers 
count the votes. When all the 
business is completed, the presi- 
dent calls on each of the children 
in turn, who talk about two or 
three minutes on some travel topic 
previously assigned by the presi- 
dent. One president asked each 
pupil to pick two rivers anvwhere 
in the world, tell all he could 
about them, and then let the class 
guess the names. Another pres- 
ident gave a similar assignment 
in connection with the states of 
the United States. The one most 
often given was to find an article 
in a travel magazine, and tell 
about the article and where one 
would have to travel to visit the 
places mentioned. 

Much discussion and reference 
work have developed from our 
World Wide Travel Club. It has 
aroused an interest in knowing 
important places and their loca- 
tion in the world. 


vote 


IMPROVING READING 
Reita Schnell 


my first- and second-grade 
reading classes I use the following 


CREATE added interest in 


simple device. On a 6” x 9” 
piece of white construction paper 
I draw and color the head of an 
Indian wearing a feathered head- 
dress. Then I cut out feathers of 
brightly colored construction pa- 
per to be pasted on later. Each 
child receives an Indian. 

When a child has done well in 
the reading group for two or more 
days (or for the desired length of 
time), a brightly colored feather 
is added to his Indian's headdress. 
The children like to choose the 
color of the added feather, and 
they enjoy watching the number 
of feathers increase. 
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PICTURE FRAMES 


Amelia Stearman 


NE way to use the many at- 
O tractive pictures, posters, 
and magazine covers available is 
to provide a frame in which the 
pictures may be changed to suit 
the season or the pupils’ interests. 
Secure a sheet of light brown 
cardboard about 16” x 14”. 
Leaving a margin of about 2” at 
the top and sides, and about 4” 
at the bottom, cut out an open- 
ing for the picture. 

Frame the opening with nar- 
row strips of dark brown paper 
cut in a fancy shape as illustrated. 
To the back of this frame paste 
one long edge of a strip of card- 
board 3” wide so that the oppo- 
site edge is even with the top of 
the opening. Do the same for the 
bottom. Press under a weight un- 
tl it is dry. A picture can be 
slipped between the strips, thus 
framing it neatly. Add a calendar 
pad if desired. 


N=: 


A COLOR CODE 
Esther M. Houghton 


S A timesaver and an indi- 
A cator of child growth, I have 
devised a color-marking code for 
grading my pupils’ work. I use 
red for the first grading. If mis- 
takes occur and correction is re- 
quired, I have found that using 
red marks again is confusing, so I 
use blue for the second grading. 
Sometimes further correction is 
needed, especially if we are pre- 
paring a booklet or a letter, which 
needs to be perfect. Then I use 
green. If the child has not learned 
by that time, then the problem 
should be retaught. 

My color code has been ex- 
plained to the parents so they can 
judge the work the children bring 
home. The children “try hard 
not to get the blues” (their own 
phrase). This code has really 
improved the children’s pride in 
accomplishment. 
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FOR LOWER GRADES 


Esma Hacke tt 


1. Even first-grade children can 


18. The broader connotations 


make simple, effective posters as 
one activity for Child Health * 
Day. Freehand cuttings of the 


CHILD HEALTH DAY * 


of World Peace Day will not be 
understood, of course, by young 
children. However, they will 


understand and benefit from a 


child's choice of objects such as 
toothbrushes, tubes of tooth 
paste, washcloths, combs, and 
brushes can be arranged and 
pasted on a sheet of colored 
construction paper. A short slo- 
gan can be printed on the post- 
er with a crayon, or letters can 
be cut from squares of colored 
paper and pasted in place on 
the poster 


2. This is the time of year when 

your pupils will benefit greatly 

from reading frequently in audi- 

ence situations With the chil- 

dren, discuss the practices which 

make a good oral reader and 

help them decide on the stand- 

ards by which they can measure 

their own reading. . List these standards on a 
chart. Voice placement should be given some at- 
tention, if a child is forming the habit of read- 
ing in a high-pitched, unnatural tone of voice. 


3. If you have allowed yourself to fall into the 
habit of “talking down” to the children in your 
class, try to break yourself of the practice. Use 
the correct word and explain what it means as 
you say it, giving the children one more oppor- 
tunity for increasing their vocabulary. 


4. Are you conscientiously trying to avoid hav- 
ing vour first-grade children use the type of ma- 
terial for seatwork which asks them to “color 
in,” “fill in,” “make three more of these,” and 
so on If you are still using workbooks in 
which such directions are given, yet your art 
supervisor frowns on work of this type, the situ- 
ation requires skillful handling. Try giving the 
children a large sheet of drawing paper to go 
with the workbook assignment, and instead of 
coloring in the workbook picture when the rest 
of the lesson is completed, direct the children to 
draw something relating to the lesson. This will 
make it possible for them to express their own 
ideas, avoiding the need for such meaningless 
“busy work.” 


7. A program for Music Weck provides a splen- 
did chance for showing every phase of music 
that is being emphasized in your school. Par- 
ents will enjoy secing young children in musical 
rhythms and folk dances. This phase of music 
is often neglected in programs, while voice and 
instrumental music are overemphasized 


8. Now that your first-grade children can do 
manuscript writing with ease, be sure that they 
al given an opportunity occasionally to copy 
some of the announcements whi h are sent 
home. If you work at the blackboard with the 
children, you will find that they can do a ered- 
itable job of copying and spacing the words, 
und they will get real satisfaction out of the 


experience 


9. “The Escape,” by Emily Rose Burt, “The 
Gingerbread Man,” by Eva Rowland, “Pop- 
Corn Land,” by Elsie F. Kartack, and “The 
Days of the Week,” by John Farrar, are among 
the many poems which will interest young chil- 
dren. They can be found in the poetry anthol- 
oey called The Golden Flute. 


10. Useful, attractive gifts for Mother's Day 
can be made from pieces of felt cut from old 
hats brought in by the children. Each child 
can make his own pattern for a needlecase in 
the shape of a bird, a flower, or an animal. 
Small felt mats and bookmarks can be deco- 
rated with felt designs in harmonizing colors. 
The designs can be sewed on with colored yarn. 


11. If no long trips have been planned for your 
class this month, frequent short excursions about 
the neighborhood will provide interesting sub- 
ject matter for discussion during science and 
oral-language lessons. Road repair, street clean- 
ing, work on lawns and in gardens, and house 
building are activities which will interest the 
children. If possible, visit a park, a pond, a 
garden, or a wood, to note the seasonal aspects 
of plant growth and of bird and animal life. 


14. After discussing and listing on the black- 
beard some of the more important changes the 
seasons bring to your locality, give large sheets 
of drawing paper to your group and let them 
make a booklet in which seasonal activities are 
pictured in proper settings. Encourage each pu- 
pil to decide on his own choice of pictures for 
his book. The drawing can be done during an 
independent work period. 


15. For an interesting science lesson, drop a 
variety of objects such as stones, corks, marbles, 
scraps of wood, paper, nails, and small wood- 
en toys, into a pan of water. As you help the 
children to see why some objects float while 
others sink, use a dry sponge, which will float 
until it is squeezed under water. Then as the 
air bubbles come out, the sponge will sink. 


16, L on’t be afraid to say no, at times, for your 
own sake and for the sake of your pupils, when 
community activities begin to take more than a 
fair share of your “free time.” 


17. Are you doing everything you can to make 
your storytelling as interesting as possible to 
your kindergarten children? When books are 
beautifully illustrated the children should see 
the pictures as the story is read. However, the 
story with only a few or no illustrations is more 
effective when told. Be careful to use a pleas- 
ing tone of voice, remember to pause for sus- 
pense, and to change your inflection when it 
adds to the story. 


discussion of the practices boys 
and girls must follow if they 
wish to work and play together 
peacefully. 


21. Now is the time to make an 
accomplishment chart, on which 
each child can color in squares 
after his name as he is tested 
and found proficient in various 
skills required in his trade. 


22. Here is a device for giving 
the children in your class extra 
practice in applying factual 
learning to life situations. Use 
real pennies, nickels, aad dimes, 
and have volunteers select and 
name the amount of moncy 
needed in answer to such questions as: How 
much does a daily paper cost? A Sunday pa- 
per? How much do we pay to ride downtown 
on the bus? How much must we pay for a 
Stamp to go on a letter? On a post card? 


23. After a hard rain has forced the earth- 
worms out of the earth in search of air, ask 
your group where they have seen the carth- 
worms, and why they suppose the worms were 
there. After the children have looked in the 
science books and asked their parents about the 
earthworms, carry on a science lesson based on 
their findings, giving them as much added in- 
formation as their interest warrants. 


24. Now that the end of the school year ‘is ap- 
proaching, take a little extra time, as you do 
your daily and long-range planning, to think 
about your individual children. Provide some 
activities in phonics, language, number spell- 
ing, or any other area in which weak spots of 
individual children need to be strengthened. 


25. Are you providing your children with ‘re- 
quent practice in learning to alphabetize groups 
of words? As a part of the assignment to be 
done occasionally during an independent work 
period, write on the blackboard a group of 
scrambled words from the reading vocabulary 
list and have the children sort them out and 
copy them in correct alphabetical order. 


28. The directions below are froma chart called 
“Learn to Spell” which was worked out by a 
second grade. The pupils were having trouble 
forming good spelling study habits, so the teach- 
er helped them in making out a study guide. 

Say the word. 

Say the letters. 

Say the letters without looking. 

Copy the word while looking carefully. 

Write the word without looking. 

Check to see if correct. 

If not, try again. 


29. Tie a long string to a prism and hang it in 
one of your windows so that you can see the 
reflected rainbow colors on sunny days. 


31. A child’s enjoyment of dramatic play is far 
greater when a costume is worn. The contents 
of a class costume box will grow through dona- 
tion once the idea has been introduced. 
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1, For one activity relating to 
Child Health Day, your chil- 
dren may enjoy keeping indi- 
vidual lists of the vegetables, 
fruit, meat, and other foods eat- 
en during a day or a week. The 
lists can be compared with the 
basic-food requirements, and the 
pupils can judge whether they 
are eating the types of food re- 
quired for energy and growth. 


2. As an added health activity, 
committees chosen by the class 
may be interested in looking up 
material for use in floor talks on 
the freezing and dehydrating of 
foods. Reports on some phase 
of raising or processing the 
fruits and vegetables crown lo- 
cally might also be worth while. 


3. Would you like to have some 

graphic material to increase 

your pupils’ understanding of the true meaning 
of the Bill of Rights? If so, send a request for 
twenty free copies of the folder, “What Is 
Our Bill of Rights?” to Lyttleton B. P. Gould, 
Pre-Occupational Training Associates, 141 East 
53rd Street, New York 22. 


4. Children in rural schools who are familiar 

with the various breeds of farm animals will be 

challenged by this test. After copying the words 

in each group, the one not belonging should be 

crossed out. An interesting discussion can follow. 
Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein, Morgan, Hereford. 
Morgan, Percheron, Hampshire, Clydesdale. 
Leghorn, Merino, Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte. 
Poland China, Brahma, Duroc-Jersey, Berk- 
shire. 


7. “Enrich Your Living through Music” is the 
keynote of the 1951 observance of Music Week. 
It is hoped that people will be impressed with 
the real part music has to play in these troubled 
times, and that local observances wil! include 
benefit concerts for scholarships and needed mu- 
sical equipment for schools. 


8. Teachers who insist that they “can’t carry a 
tune” often feel that they are not doing a good 
job of teaching music in the classroom. Many 
helpful suggestions for the resourceful teacher 
who is not a singer can be found in an article, 
“Dise Jockey in the Classroom.” It appeared in 
the November 1950 issue of the N.E.A. Journal. 


9. One fine teacher, whose orderly habits we 
greatly admire, has a special notebook for her 
own use in which she records all the things that 
have been accomplished by her pupils. Here 
she also lists what learnings are needed by in- 
dividuals and the group as a whole in order to 
be completely prepared for the next grade. 


10. Instead of following the usual routine of 
making a card or a gift for Mother's Day, why 
not send invitations to the mothers requesting 
their presence at school on Friday afternoon? 
With the class, plan a simple program of songs 
and choral readings to be followed by refresh- 
ments of punch and cookies or crackers. The 
children’s work can be on display and each child 
can act as host or hostess. 


11. When you have a conference with a parent 
about one of your pupils, be frank, honest, and 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Exsma Hackett 


tactful in your comments about his habits and 


his work. As the conference is coming to a 
close, be sure you take time to say something 
pleasant about the child. It may be a mention 
of his interests, some special ability, or an atti- 
tude or habit which is commendable. It is 
always good psychology to end a parental con- 
ference on a pleasant note. 


14, A brief study of the taxes which are levied 
and used locally, such as real estate, poll, and 
school, will help your children to develop a bet- 
ter attitude in regard to them. Any unpleasant 
associations which they may have formed can 
often be erased in this way. The fact that tax 
money is used for maintaining libraries, schools, 
parks, and playgrounds is a surprise to many 
children. 


15. “Freight Boats,” by James S. Tippett, “The 
Locomotive,” by Emily Dickinson, “Travel,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and “The Engineer,” 
by Christopher Morley, are among the poems 
relating to travel in which your girls and boys 
may be interested. 


16. Since it is always better to avoid all public 
comparisons of children’s abilities, you will not 
want to display, on charts or bulletin boards, 
class records of individual spelling or arithmetic 
scores for all to see. It is much better to have 
each child keep an individual record of his own 
score from day to day. For the public class rec- 
ord, display the counted median (explained to 
the class) and endeavor to have each individual 
work to improve it. 


17. If your pupils have not made wall masks as 
yet, they may enjoy using papier-mAché in this 
way. Use a large paper plate bottom side up as 
the foundation on which to build. Make use of 
paste and strips of paper to hold the papier- 
maché features in place after they have been 
formed on the plate. When dry, the masks and 
the paper-plate foundation can be painted with 
tempera paint. A hook can be attached to the 
rim of the plate when it is dry. Then the com- 
pleted piece can be hung on the wall. 


18. In connection with your observance of 
World Peace Day, you will very likely be mak- 
ing some mention of the UN and its efforts in 
behalf of world peace. If you are displaying 
the UN flag at your school and are not sure 


ay by “Day for May 


whether it is placed correctly, 
you can obtain the new regula- 
tions on the display of the UN 
flag by writing to the Chief of 
the Protocol Section, UN Head- 
quarters Building, 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


21. You will be doing your pu- 
pils a real service if you devote 
at least one oral-language peri- 
od to the discussion of good 
magazines suited to their age 
level. Obtain copics of various 
types of magazines in which the 
emphasis is on stories, poems 
and puzzles, science, nature, an- 
imals, and current events, and 
have them on display so that 
the class can become acquainted 
with them. 


22. When your class has had 
some experience in letter writ- 
ing, have them use real stationery now and then 
to give an added lift to the practice. Give 
them a chance to write real letters asking for 
information and free materials relating to your 
social-studies units. Interest as many as possible 
in corresponding with pen pals in schools whose 
addresses can be obtained from the Club Ex- 
change column in Tue Instructor. 


23. A science “congress” in which pupils ex- 
plain their exhibits or experiments to parents is 
an interesting activity to be worked out in ad- 
vance and then carried on during open house 
or as a part of a spring P.T.A. program, 


24. In order to build a better understanding in 
the home of what the schools are doing, a well- 
known educator recently made this suggestion 
in an article for teachers. When the day's read- 
ing, language, or arithmetic is to be related to 
a unit, a science experiment, or some other 
school activity, make this fact clear to your pu- 
pils. This avoids having children go home to 
report that “We didn’t have reading today,” or 
“We haven't had language since we started on 
our unit.” 


25. Have you ever mentally checked over your 
pupils to see how many of them have acquired 
these social-studies skills? 
How to understand social-studies reading. 
How to use the dictionary and encyclopedia. 
How to do committee work. 
How to prepare and give a good oral report. 
How to take part in a social-studies discussion. 


28. If the children in your classroom are using 
the maps and globes for mere pointing devices, 
then you ought to remedy the situation. Your 
pupils should understand, for example, that de- 
grees of latitude tell how far north or south of 
the equator a place ig located and that these 
distances have a definite influence on climate. 


29. When the class is familiar with longitude, 
they will enjoy doing problems dealing with the 
change of time as one travels about the world. 


31. Are plans being made to provide some 
camping experience for the pupils in your school 
over a spring week end or during the summer 
vacation? The importance of such activities in 
developing confidence, self-reliance, and_initi- 
ative in children is now being widely recognized. 
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IF YOU need help in any phase of your teaching, 
you can get it free by sending specific questions to 
the counselor concerned, in care of Tur INSTRUCTOR; 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
appear in that counselor's column, or you will re- 
cewe one by mail if you enclose a stamped envelope. 


A reply will 


and Handwork Meaningful AArithmetic 


Jessie Todd 


Instructor im Art, 


Laboratory School, 


University of Chicago 


How can I help my children to drau 
pictures of waterfalls? We are study- 
ing them in social studies 


Collect many pictures. Some can 
be obtained from publicity bureaus 
Picture post cards will help 


Look for books about Norway 
and other countries where water- 
falls are numerous Pictures of 


waterfalls simplified by illustrators 
are better than photographs 


What colors of tempera paint are most 
necessary to use in painting spring 
scenes? 


Yellow-green, yellow, blue, white, 
and pink (or a red which will make 
pink when mixed with white) are 
needed for spring scenes. Purple, 
black, and brown are not essential. 


We have some dirtylooking tempera 
paint such as black mixed with red. 


Please suggest what we can do with it. 


Some of the paint can be mixed 
to make browns for coloring hair 
on people, for painting log cabins, 
and for tree trunks. 


Boys who paint war pictures can 
mix some of the paints to make 
khaki color and grays. 

The paints can also be used for 
rainy-day pictures. It helps to have 
a little pure white and pure black 
to use in these pictures, for they 
make grayed colors look richer. 


Should I buy clay in powdered form, or 
is it better to buy it already mixed in 
moist form? 


Buy your clay in moist condition, 
so that it is ready to use. The clay 
will then be well mixed. It is not 
expensive when bought by the ton. 


Which is preferable for second grade 


to use for painting pictures—easels or 
tables? 


The children like the tables bet- 
ter, for when pictures are laid flat 
the paint doesn’t run. However, if 
there are few children in a large 
room, easels are fun to use some- 
times. The child feels like an artist 
and he can walk off and look at his 
pictures at a distance. 


Reading and Language 


Mildred A. Dawson 


Vrofessor of Education, 


Fredonia, New York 


Please suggest some books that will help 
me in teaching u ord ree ognition to my 
primary pupils, 


Two books will be of particular 
help to you. They are: Building 
Word Power in Primary Reading, 
by Donald W. Durrell and others 
World Book Co., 313 Park Hill 
Ave., Yonkers 5, N.Y.), and On 
Their Own in Reading, by William 
S. Gray (Scott, Foresman & Co., 
433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11). 

Some of your most direct help 
should come from the manuals that 
series which 
There you 
will find developmental exercises 
that parallel the introduction of 
new words into the readers 


accompany the reading 
is used in your school 


We plan to have a Mother's Day assem- 
bly in our filth grade. What can we do 
that will relate to our language work? 


Let each child secretly find pic- 
ures of his or her mother when she 
was a baby or a small girl. Have 
the child interview members of the 
family to learn facts and anecdotes 
about the mother’s childhood 
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State Teachers College, 


On the day of the assembly, the 
bulletin boards may display either 
the childhood photos or the paint- 
ings which gifted sons or daughters 
have made from those photos. The 
children may write riddles about 
certain of the mothers for the moth- 
There may be stories 
and short plays featuring the more 
dramatic happenings You and 
your pupils can easily add to the 
ideas given here. 


How can I help my upper-grade pupils 
to read poetry aloud with feeling and 
appreciation? 


ers to quess 


Most poetry should be read by 
the teacher (after special prepara- 
tion) so that the pupils may truly 
appreciate it and enjoy hearing ca- 
dence, rhythm, meaningful phras- 
ing, and the poet’s choice of expres- 
sion. If poems are selected to suit 
the maturity and. experiences ol 
the pupils, then they will tend to 
join in when one of the best-liked 
or most familiar poems is being 
read. Eventually they will be able 
to read favorite poems aloud. 


Foster E. 


Grossnickle 


Professor of Mathematics, New Jersey State Teachers College, 


Our school has open house once a year. 
What do you suggest we display from 
the field of* arithmetic? 


The function of open house is to 
acquaint the parents with the kind 
of work their boys and girls do in 
the classroom. You should show 
samples of the work the group does 
in problem solving, in making num- 
ber charts, graphs, posters, and so 
on. The different kinds of manipu- 
lative materials which your pupils 
use in discovering numbers should 
also be on display. 

Recently, I spoke to a seventh- 
grade teacher who had had her pu- 
pils make a graph of the growth 
of their town in ten-year intervals 
since 1900. (This community grew 
very rapidly. At the beginning of 
the century the population was less 
than 2,500, but today the popula- 
tion is about 40,000.) At an open- 
house program, the parents spent 
more time studying the graph than 
in examining any of the other ob- 
jects on display in the various de- 
partments. Graphs showing how 
the tax dollar is spent always prove 
interesting to visitors also. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


Can you offer suggestions on how to 
teach arithmetic in connection with a 
school’s savings-stamp program? 


The best material on the teach- 
ing of school savings may be ob- 
tained free from the Education Sec- 
tion, U.S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington, 
D.C. One booklet is entitled Les- 
sons in Arithmetic through School 
Savings. It is intended for use by 
teachers in the first six grades. 


Some teachers maintain that 900 should 
be read “nine tenths” and others, “nine 
hundred thousandths.” W hich is correct? 


The number .900 should be read 
as “nine hundred thousandths.” 
There is a difference between .9 
and .900. The two zeros in .900 
show that the measurement is made 
to the nearest thousandth of an 
inch. The maximum error in this 
case is only one-hundredth as great 
as the maximum crror in the meas- 
urement expressed as .9. Zeros to 
the right of the decimal point after 
the last significant figure should not 
be dropped. 


bide 


F. Dean 


Associste Professor of Educati 
of California, Los Angeles 


McClusky 


University 


When we projected a sound film recent- 
ly, the sound did not synchronize with 
the action. What was the cause? 


Assuming that the film was made 
properly, the lack of synchroniza- 
tion was undoubtedly due to im- 
proper threading of the film in the 
projector. To ensure synchroniza- 
tion, form the lower loop at the 
aperture place so that it is the size 
recommended by the manufacturer 
of the projector. ‘The most com- 
mon error is to form too large a 
loop at this point. 


Where may I obtain unit outlines which 
will help me in teaching the apprecia- 
tion of radio and television? 


Many teachers are interested in 
helping pupils develop discrimina- 
tion and good taste in respect to 
radio and television programs. To 
suggest different ways and means, 
Dr. Alice P. Sterner has prepared 
a “Course of Study in Radio and 
Television Appreciation.” It was 
published in the September, Oc- 


tober, and November 1950 issues 


of Audio-Visual Guide. 


This course outlines twenty-one 
units in radio ‘and cight in tele- 
vision. It contains many practical 
procedures which teachers may 
adapt to their own needs. 

Reprints of this complete course, 
with illustrations, may be obtained 
from the Audio-Visual Guide, 1630 
Springfield Avenue, Maplewood, 
New Jersey. The price is $1.00. 


How can one quickly distinguish the 
difference between a silent film and a 
sound film? 


A silent film has a row of sprock- 
et holes on each side of it while 
sound film has only one row of 


sprocket holes. 


Please explain exactly how to focus a 
projected picture on the screen, I 
have trouble making the picture focus. 


When the projector is set up and 
the picture is in place in the pro- 
jector, the picture image is brought 
into focus on the screen by moving 
the projection lens toward or away 
from the screen. 
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Your Counselor Seruice 


Before making use of this free service, refer to the directions for sending questions—see page 52. 


Please send me some information onthe 
“Problem of Pupil Guidance.” I am an 
elementary-school teacher. 


Since the field of pupil guidance 
covers so many topics, it is difficult 
to offer any specific help, but you 
might start by ordering a copy of 
Guidance Handbook for Elemen- 
tary Schools from the California 
Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood 
Blvd. ; Los Angeles 28. Price $3.00. 

One of the boys in my class sucks his 
thumb. Will this practice tend to de- 
form his jaw? 

A study of thirty children a few 
years ago revealed that if thumb- 
sucking is stopped completely be- 
fore the permanent teeth are set, 
the teeth will straighten by them- 
selves. However, in view of the 
fact that thumb-sucking has social 
as well as physical consequences, 
some help should be given the 
child. Mechanical restrainers, if 
used, should be chosen because the 
child has decided he wants help. 
Also, try to find out why the child 
feels anxious, for psychiatrists say 
thumbe-suckers desire reassurance. 


Child Development 


Paul L. Hill 


Psychologist, Department of Educational Counsel, 
Publie Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


You may wish to refer to “When 
a Child Still Sucks His Thumb,” by 
Dr. Nina A. Ridenour (New York 
Committee on Mental Hygiene, 105 
East 22nd St., New York 10; $.10). 

A boy, small for his age, is liked well 
enough, but in organized play his class 
openly rejects him, What can be done? 

Why not have the teacher of the 
next lower grade decide that she 
needs help in managing her own 
playground activities and invite 
him to be her helper? He could 
play more nearly on a par with the 
lower grade and yet he would not 
lose status with his own group, 


W ill you kindly inform me as to sources 
of materials applying to the newer 
point of view in discipline? 

The best current sources of help 
in discipline are in a pamphlet, 
Discipline (National Education 
Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St., Wash- 
ington, D.C.), and in New Ways 
in Discipline, by Dorothy Baruch 
(Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York 18). 


Elementary Science 


Glenn O. Blough 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
US. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


My science subject-matter background is 
not adequate for teaching science to 
sixth grade. How can I improve it? 

Don’t expect to know the an- 
swers to all of the science questions 
children ask you. Be prepared, in- 
stead, to help them find the an- 
swers. You will be a better science 
teacher if you help the children 
learn by investigation instead of 
telling them all of the answers. 

Before class do some of the ex- 
periments and observation that you 
hope to use with the children. Dur- 
ing the class period have some of 
the pupils who are especially inter- 
ested in science help you with an 
experiment. Try to find a junior 
or senior high-school teacher who 
would be willing to assist you with 
the things which give you the most 
trouble. 

Any good general science and bi- 
ology book will be a great help to 
you in improving your background. 
Read science material both on the 
child’s level and on a more ad- 
vanced one. Take advantage of 
any in-service workshop experiences 
in science made available in your 
locality, and participate in any first- 


hand experiences such as field trips 
that will broaden your grasp and 
increase your understanding of the 
science subject matter which you 
teach, 

What kind of science notebook would 


you suggest that my fourth-grade pupils 
make? 


A notebook made in the form of 
a record of “things we have discov- 
ered” may have some value at this 
level, but it should certainly not be 
a detailed record of every experi- 
ment performed. Neither should it 
be fuil of miscellaneous facts that 
have been copied from books and 
other sources. 

The notebook might contain a 
collection of pictures organized to 
show certain phases of a problem, 
for example, “Ways in which elec- 
tricity helps us.” It should not be 
just a scrapbook of unrelated pic- 
tures, however. The pupils should 


write explanations of the pictures 
they have included in their books. 
In this way they are showing what 
they have learned during science 
class. 


Social Studies 


Hannah M. Lindahl 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public Schools, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


How may a unit in the social-studies 
program in the middle les be eval- 
uated by the teacher and pupils? 


The following questions may be 
used by the children and the teach- 
er in evaluating a unit of work in 
the social studies. 

1. Did we all contribute in some 
way? 

2. Did we cheerfully accept indi- 
vidual and group responsibility? 

3. Did we persist in our individ- 
ual and group assignments until 
we had fulfilled them? 

4. Did we show initiative by 
making suggestions and by doing 
more than was required? 

5. In working with committees, 
did we co-operate well and did we 
show respect for the opinions and 
suggestions of others? 


Please refer me to sources relating to 
modern methods in teaching the social 
studies in the middle grades, 


The following references will be 
helpful to you: 

Teaching Social Studies in the 
Elementary School, by Edgar B. 
Wesley and Mary A. Adams (D. C. 


Heath and Co., 285 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16). 

Teaching Social Studies in the 
Elementary School, by Ralph C. 
Preston (Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16). 

In the third grade I am to teach “How 
We Send Messages.” | need suggestions 
for introducing the unit. 

Any one of the following threc 
approaches will make a stimulating 
introduction to the unit. 

1. Guide the class in an informal 
discussion of the various ways in 
which they communicate with oth- 
ers in the course of a single week. 

2. Display pictures of both early 
and modern methods of communi- 
cation which will stimulate the 
children to ask questions. List the 
questions on the blackboard or on a 
chart for future reference. 

3. Have the childen write group 
or individual letters to a classmate 
who has moved to another city. 
Take a class trip to the post office 
where someone in charge will show 
the children what happens to a Iet- 
ter when it is mailed. 


Vocal 


Laura Bryant 


Teacher of Singing, Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 


I am having trouble connecting the 
rhythm and the tune in songs that I 
teach. How can I improve myself? 

Use rhythm drills. Sing a given 
rhythm on one tone until it is fixed 
in your mind and feclings. Then 
sing it with the scale using syllables 
(taking for granted you know the 
scale and the syllables). If your 

roblem is four cighth notes in two- 
our measure, beat carefully one, 
two, one, two, while you sing on 
one pitch do, do, do, do, four meas- 
ures at a time until it comes easily 
and naturally. 

Then try singing the scale with 
syllables. Sing down and up the 
scale with the same rhythm until 
you are at home with it. Then try 
singing the words of the song. If 
you still have trouble, repeat the 
process. 


In which grade do you advise me to 
op oe sight reading to the boys 


girls in my music class? 


Sight reading in music or English 
should not be attempted until there 
is established a good vocabulary. 
This can be done in English in the 
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first grade because the average child 
has a large vocabulary of words. 
But this is not so in music. An av- 
erage child’s musical vocabulary is 
usually extremely limited. In the 
second grade, sight reading within 
the limits of his musical vocabulary 
may be begun. Even adults, if they 
have been previously untrained mu- 
sically, should begin with the sim- 
plest phrases, preceded by some ear 
training. 


Please explain what is actually meant 
by “ear training” as applied to children’s 
singing in the elementary 
Ear training for singing is the 
same as for speaking. first 


word a child speaks he has heard 
over and over and over before he 
speaks it, and then sometimes he 
speaks it incorrectly. A tone should 
be repeated over and over and over 
before a child can be expected to 
sing it correctly. Some children 
can match a tone instantly, just as 
some children speak more distinct- 
ly and more quickly than others. 
Music is a language and should be 
taught as a language. 
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Longfellow’s birthplace in Portland, Maine, is 


quietly dignified, though dwarfed by neighbors. 


Above: The National Capitol is impressive at 
all times; at night it is amazingly beautiful. 
Below: The House of the Seven Gables is one 
of many old homes in Salem, Massachusetts. 


Dorothy Moore Alford 


Teacher of English, Eighth and Ninth Grades, Consolidated High School, 
Crystal Springs, Mississippi 


Winner of Fourth Prize, 1950 Travel Contest of THE INSTRUCTOR 


Y pupits have a new teacher this year, 
M thanks to a transforming trip which 
brought me stimulation, refreshment, and 
enthusiasm. 

There were two threads running through 
my trip from Crystal Springs, Mississippi, to 
Portland, Maine. One was the red-white- 
and-blue thread of patriotism; the other was 
as red as lifeblood itself, because it brought 
to vigorous, puising life many of the great 
in literature. 

In Williamsburg, Virginia, I stepped back 
into the seventeenth century and _ strolled 
down Duke of Gloucester Street like one in 
a charming dream. Bruton Parish Church 
with its ivy-covered steeple and quaint pews, 
the H-shaped Capitol where the House of 
Burgesses met, and William and Mary College 
with its beautiful Christopher Wren building 
thrilled me inexpressibly. 1 browsed about in 
the wigmaker’s shop, the pewterer’s, and the 
museum. Eagerly I stored every detail pos- 
sible so that, when I should return, I might 
teach “Williamsburg—Symbol of Liberty” to 
my eighth-graders. 

“The Common Glory,” a symphonic drama 
presented beside beautiful Lake Matoaka at 
Williamsburg, was marvelous. ‘The strong 
character of Thomas Jefferson was faithfully 
portrayed, and the composing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence was given reverently 
and impressively. How the true character of 
Jefferson was unfolded, and how I enjoyed 
teaching “The Three Royal R’s” last month 
with little red-headed, fair-minded Thomas 
Jefferson as its hero! 

Seeing the statue of Pocahontas, her por- 
trait, and the actual earrings that she wore 
removed the legendary halo that has persist- 
ently hung about her in my mind. My trip 
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to Jamestown was profitable if for no other 
reason than that William M. Thackeray's 
poem “Pocahontas” rings true now—and I 
think it will do so for my pupils. 

Much that an English teacher teaches is 
directly related to love of country. The songs 
of our land, poems, and essays are «sed in 
units on patriotism. Even Junicy High stu- 
dents feel a deep sadness when they study The 
Man without a Country. Now that I have 
visited Washington, that magic city of our na- 
tion, I know that I can lead my pupils more 
intelligently and enthusiastically into a deeper 
love for their country. I can tell of the great 
Capitol, graceful Washington Monument, and 
inspiring Lincole Memorial. Too, I can speak 
of the pride and joy we can feel in the unity 
of our country as it is so strongly felt beside 
the Potomac. This spirit of kinship is one 
that I intend to nurture in my heart and in 
the hearts of others. 

In New York City the stage show given by 
the “Rockettes” at Radio City Music Hall 
fitted exactly into my mood of rediscovering 
America. This was the Fourth of July show, 
and the stirring music, flashing fireworks, and 
proud display of “Old Glory” brought tears 
to my eyes. 

Leaving New York, we traveled a magic 
road to the New England States. In Massa- 


Above: “Old lIronsides” 
stands alongside a wharf 
at Charlestown, opposite 
Boston. Left: At Haver- 
hill, W hittier’s boykood 
home looks much as it 
m did in the days pictured 
in his “Snow Bound.” 
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chusetts we rode along picturesque, boulder- 
filled Westfield River and then, it, 
drove up a hill-climbing lane of incredible 
greenness and deep shade to a long, rambling 
house upon the brow of a hill. This was the 
early Cummington home of William Cullen 
Bryant. My sixteen-year-old daughter looked 
at it long and earnestly, turned and gazed at 
the fairylike view of the valley, and, with an 
ecstatic sigh, breathed, “No wonder William 
Cullen Bryant could write poetry!” 

That is exactly the way I felt and shall feel 
forever. There is something of the indescrib- 
able beauty of that place in Bryant's poetry. 
I shall always feel the peace and beauty of his 
home as a part of him and his writings. As 
we rode toward Boston, I was thrilled to read 
“Plainfield—3 Miles” on that same 
lonely road Bryant saw the solitary bird that 
moved him to write “To a Waterfowl.” 

The high point of Amherst was a visit to 
the old home of Emily Dickinson, writer of 
delicate verse. Situated as it is on a high 
bank and screened by a thick hedge, the se- 
clusion of the house suggested its shy owner. 
A most gracious lady showed us old posses- 
sions of Miss Dickinson’s, including a bit 
of verse written in the poetess’ spidery, fem- 
inine handwriting. 


crossing 


because 


(Continued on page 73) 


Photographs illustrating this article were 


Massachusetts Development 

Commission, the National Park Service (Na- 
tional Capital Parks}, and Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Inc. 


Above: 
center 
home 


One end of Concord Bridge is marked by the 
“Minuteman” of Daniel C. French, the other 
by a monument to the unknown British dead. 


Raleigh Tavern, Williamsburg, Virginia, was a 
of colonial capital life. Below: Paul Kevere’s 
in old Boston is of great interest to visitors. 
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What Will Vacation YOU 


ye will relax, have a change of scene, travel— 

perhaps co‘nbine travel and study. By crystal- 

lizing your experiences for the 1951 Travel Contest 

of THE INSTRUCTOR, you may win one of 46 

prizes for yourself and help other teachers decide 
to go. Here are the interesting details: 

The 

amount 

(a total 

Instructor 


where 
cash prizes range in 
from $10 to $250 
of $1,000). An 
Illustrated Re- 


print DATA 8 
ee 


your Co 


with 


7 


rite, 
Travel Editor: 1 to wre 


ntest Rules, 
elling about ™ 


tate) 
may Name is (lf 


Street oF 
p.o. & Zone 
Grade & School 


ene other position! 
once send copies of your 


NAME 


onnouncement ™ 


CT 


ouT, AND 


Contest 


a Cov 
y vacation 


following teacher 


source Unit is sent to every contestant who observes 
the rules but doesn’t get a check. 

The entire period since the close of the 1950 Con- 
test (October 15, 1950) is included, 
scripts (1,500 to 1,800 words) 
coming October 15. 


but all manu- 
must reach us by this 
You can describe a trip taken 
last Christmas, or during this year’s Easter recess, 
if you like. 

Travel of what kind? 


By any public or private 
means of transportation. 


ee 
WAR. 4 


eof THE! 


Magazine. 


Sheet for 
to 


freends 
ADDRESS 


Persons eligible: Teachers in active service (or 
subject to call as substitutes), 
school administrators, and supervisors, 
those who have been awarded 1st 


school librarians, 
EXCEPT 
, 2nd, or 3rd prize 
in any previous Instructor Travel Contest. 

To enter the Contest, fill out NOW and send us 
the accompanying Entry Blank—either pasted on a 
post card or (first class) in an envelope. Even if 
you enclose coupons from THE INSTRUCTOR, 
address your envelope to the Travel Editor. Write 
plainly-or print. If your ink spreads, use a pencil. 

We will mail you a copy of the Contest Rules, 
with Cover Sheet, without obligating vou. 

Here is the list of prizes: 


$1,000 in casu- 


Forty-six Prizes 

First Prize $ 250.00 
Second Prize 150.00 
Third Prize 75.00 
Fourth Prize 60.00 
Fifth Prize 40.00 
Sixth Prize 25.00 
40 Prizes of $10.00 enids 400.00 

$1,000.00 
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A New Focus on 


Elizabeth Backus 


Teacher, Second Grade, Olmsted Falls School, 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio 


Winner of Fifth Prize, 1950 Travel Contest of THE INSTRUCTOR 


LE LL 


Above: 


The Pyramid of the Sun, at 
testifies to ancient glories. 


San Juan Teotihuacan, 


Below: A humble thatched- 


roof hut is home to many a Mexican peon family. 


Ultramodern buildings and streets in Mexico City contrast 
with those in such a delightful Old World town as Taxco. 


ILL. ROGERS once remarked, 

\X) “The thing that strikes me 
is that we go away over to Europe 
and prowl all around hunting for 
odd different And 
here they door- 


and things. 


are at our very 
step. I was all around Spain and 
Italy, Russia, and Switzerland, 
and Holland and all of them, and 
there is more quaintness and dif- 
Mexico 


than in the whole of Europe.” 


ference to see here in 

Perhaps we expect more con- 
trast when we sail or fly two thou- 
the Atlantic. 
The first sight of houses rising in 

the cliffs of LeHavre, 
after one has been on the 


sand miles across 


tiers up 


France, 
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ocean for five days is, indeed, a 
thrilling appetizer tothe European 
repast of new experiences. 
However, my entry into Mexico 
by land and by Grevhound bus at 
3:00 a.m. was, in a different way, 
just as memorable. There was 
the same searching of baggage 
and documents by the border of- 
ficials, the same quickening of in- 
terest in familiar warnings made 
more impressive by a change of 
language (Camino sinuoso stands 
out, as no Winding Road ever 
does!). There was a similar fum- 
bling adjustment to a new cur- 
rency, and a similar expectation 
of adventure in a foreign land. 


I awoke just beyond Monterrey, 
to see burros straddled by peon 
riders . . . women toting jars on 
their heads . . . grass huts with 
thatched roofs .. . 
adobe villages suddenly gleaming 
the almost-desert 
scrub lands of sage and cacti. 


clean, orderly 


white in 
As 
we approached Mexico City, we 
plunged into the mountains, cir- 
cling them. Long, steep climbs 
alternated with 
scents into valleys. The night was 


precarious de- 


a black journey of feeling, with 
the jolts and swerves*of our bodies 
“seeing” the climbs and drops, 
registering kinesthetically what we 
had seen just before the sun set. 

The long darkness was inter- 
rupted every two or three hours 
by a blaze of light—a village and 
a rest stop veinte minuten in a 
local hotel, sipping a coke and ab- 
sorbing the local color. . . . A 
brown-skinned girl, barefooted, 
sold bananas, while a squirrel on 
a string peeped from her apron 
pocket, then up and 
down her thin arms and 
white teeth in dark faces flashed 
brightly when the same squirrel 
ran up the back of a laughing, 
handsome caballero; barefooted, 


scurried 
legs; 


ragged boys, just past being ba- 
bies, were selling handmade fans, 


Mexican markets do not change 
with the times, but always offer 
the same amazing assortments, 
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The Palace of Fine Arts is a 
show place of the capital city. 


baskets, gems~ insistent, pleading, 
resigned ; the soft chatter of Span- 
ish was interrupted by frequent 
laughter (a joke on us?) ; women 
with baskets of fruit asked 80 
centavos-70-60-50-40-no? There 
seemed to be abundance of joy 
along with ever present signs of 
poverty. The step “over our very 
doorstep” is, indeed, a long one. 
“No American has an actual, 
experienced sense of history,” a 
tiny librarian from Mexico City 
College said to me, “unless he has 
been to Rome or Greece—or Mex- 
ico.” She was putting into words 
the fascination that many of us 
find in traveling outside the bor- 
ders of our own country. We put 
on a pair of spectacles, ground ac- 


cording to (Continued on page 7#) 
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“PAMPERED RIGHT TO LAKE LOUISE by Canadian Pacific 
train service — splendid food, wide berths, air 


conditioning. Happy as honeymooners at friendly Chateau 
Lake Louise (open June 9 to Sept. 11)...the 

jade-green lake and frosty peaks are glorious! Enjoyed 
hotel refinements... glassed-in pool, continental 

cuisine. Next, to beautiful Banff Springs 

at Banff for mile-high views and chair-lift ride. 

Magnificent service — that’s Canadian Pacific!” 


FOR RAIL FARES, Great Lakes trips, Alaska cruises and trans-Pacific 
air service, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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FOR A VACATION THAT IS D/FFERENT... 


Beautiful, unspoiled mountains, lakes and valleys, 
picturesque villages and towns, the mighty St. Lawrence, 
metropolitan Montreal, old-world Quebec City, 
world-famed shrines. 
Enjoy French-Canadian hospitality in 
comfortable modern inns and hotels. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


For help planning your Quebec vacation, write for free maps and book- 
lets to: The Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament Bldgs., Quebec 
City, Canada or: 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


VACATION 


WITHOUT A CARE! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation 
time for so many Teachers every summer, you can un- 
derstand with what a feeling of relief the Teacher with 
T.C.U. Protection begins her vacation. Why not play 
safe this year? Let T.C.U. be ready to help you over 
the unexpected rough spots that spoil so many vacations. 


Enjoy T.C.U. 10-Way Protection 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safe- 
ty. Be prepared for the accident or distressing illness 
at home or away. This Organization, exclusively for 
Teachers, stands ready to give you financial aid when 
disabled by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy that will 
give you protection during the rest of the school year, through the long summer 
vacation and well into the fall. Think of it! Protection for more than six long 
months—at an amazingly low cost. Write or send coupon. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 499 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


IDENTIFICATION ! Free information Coupon No Agent will Call 
FoR YOUR TRAVELING To the T.C.U., 499 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
BAG. Has space for I am a teacher in 
School I am interested in knowing about 
T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. Send me, without 
obligation, the whole story and the free bag 


er We have only a ! tag 


name and address 


with transparent cov 


limited number, but 


TO TEACHERS they are free to 


teachers. 


s long as they last 
My address is 
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SIMPLE SCIENCE 
EXPERIMENTS 


uy is there a loud crash 

W when an electric-light bulb 
breaks?” one of my sixth-graders 
asked. This was just one of the 
many questions brought up in the 
course of a general-science discus- 
sion—a question that made the 
class stop and think about sound. 
Other related questions asked by 
the class were: 

1. How do we hear? 

2. Why do people lose their hear- 
ing? 

3. Can we all hear the same 
sounds? 

4. Why do dogs howl when they 
hear bells or whistles? 

5. How does the voice work? 

6. Does sound travel through 
outer space? 


7. How does a telephone work? 
OUR STUDY OUTLINE 

After some further discussions, 
we made this study outline. 
A. How primitive man used sound, 
B. Sound defined. 

1. How fast sound travels. 

2. The nature of sound waves. 

3. Factors which determine pitch. 
4. The echo (diagram below 


C. How we hear and speak. 

1. Parts of the ear. 

2. How sound waves set the ear 
drum in motion. 

3. Care of the ear. 

4. The voice and the structure 
of the voice box 
D. Band instruments and the or- 
chestra.—Examination of different 
types of musical instruments. 

FE. Noise control. 

1. Value of noise control. 

2. How noise control is carried 
on. 

3. Materials used in noise control. 
F. Importance of sound in commu- 
nication and the modern world. 

1. How a telephone works. 

2. How the control of sound will 
make our world enjoyable. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SOUND 


1. We performed experiments with 
sound traveling through solids, li- 
quids, and gases. 

2. Various class members record- 
ed their voices on a wire recorder. 

3. We used a rubber band to illus- 
trate how sounds differ 

+. We examined various musical 
instruments and used a zither to 


A Study of Sound 


Edward C. Penn 
Principal, Public Sehool, Ruth, Nevada 


show how the thickness, the tension, 
the material of which the string is 
made, and the length of the string 
determine the pitch. 

5. Several groups of children made 
tin-can telephones. 

6. The class dismantled and ex- 
amined a telephone, listing the 
parts and their functions. 

7. We utilized test tubes to show 
how wind instruments work. The 
idea was to blow into different-sized 
test tubes to produce a variety of 
sounds. We also blew into different- 
shaped bottles to show how differ- 
ent sourtds are made. We then filled 
these bottles with varying amounts 
of water and blew into them. 

8. We examined a harmonica to 
see how reed instruments work. 

9. We used a stretched spring to 
illustrate how sound travels. 


10. Blackboard diagrams were used 
to depict the way sound waves trav- 
el from a tuning fork. After be- 
ing struck, a tuning fork was drawn 
over the surface of a piece of black- 
ened glass in order to show how the 
fork vibrates (above) even though 
one can’t see the vibration. We also 
put a vibrating tuning fork into a 
tumbler of water to illustrate this 
fact. 

11. The class discussed at some 
length the principle of an echo (at 
left), a whispering gallery, and 
noise control in work and business. 
Weexamined a piece of celotex and 
other sound-proofing materials such 
as cork, putty, and rubber, which 
are considered poor conductors of 
sound. 

12. Bystriking a drum it was shown 
that loudness depends on how hard 
the drum was struck, and by the 
same token, the farther away one 
gets, the weaker the sound becomes. 
15. We held a tuning fork on a 
piece of hard wood to increase the 
sound, and I explained that this is 
the principle on which a sounding 
board on a piano works. 

14. We placed a ringing alarm 
clock in a large bell jar and then 
pumped the air out. We found 
that the sound became fainter and 
fainter. When the air was let into 
the bell jar again, the bell sounded 
as loud as it did at first. This 
helped to illustrate that sound will 
not travel through a vacuum, but 
that air is the medium through 
which sound travels. 
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His Reaper Transformed Farming 


F™ thousands of years, men who raised grain had to have small 
fields and work very hard because there was no machinery to 
help them. Reaping was a slow, tiresome job until a young Amer- 
ican, Cyrus H. McCormick, invented a reaping machine. 

As a boy, Cyrus had watched his father try to make such a machine 
and finally give up. He himself saw the need for a plow that could 
be used on hilly land, and this was his first invention. Then, when he 
was only twenty-two years old, he started on a reaper. Working on a 
new principle, he built one that was successful. It has stood the test 
of time. 

To get his reaper manufactured, McCormick first tried granting 
rights to certain companies, but this plan did not work out well. By 
1847, he had taken back the rights and started his own factory in 
Chicago. 

Chicago was then a small prairie city, but the inventor believed that 
he was locating in a growing community, Within three years he had 
built up a national business. A little later, in 1851, his reaper was en- 


thusiastically received. abroug! when he displayed it at the first great 
world’s fair in London. “, 

Although his original reaper was a good one, McCormick kept on 
making improvements in it as long as he lived. Fortunately, he was 
not only a talented inventor but a practical businessman. He intro- 
duced modern methods in his plant, made wise investments, and built 
up a fortune. He became known as an influential citizen and as a 
generous supporter of educational and other institutions, 

A Virginian by birth, MeCormick was distressed by the growing 
unfriendliness between the North and the South during the period 
before the Civil War. He did all he could to promote peace then, 
and to encourage better relations after the war. 

Sometime, during a trip, you may see big combines in Western 
grain fields. Lf you live in the West, they may be a familiar sight. 
Next time you watch one at work, remember that it is a direct descen- 
dant of MeCormick’s first reaper, which opened up thousands on 
thousands of acres to cultivation. 


This page feature is the tenth in a series prepared by the editorial staff of THE INSTRUCTOR, with text suitable for teachers’ 
use. Color plates for the picture of Cyrus McCormick (from a painting by Harold Von Schmidt) were loaned by the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts. This picture originally appeared in an advertisement presented 
by that company. Another famous American in THE INSTRUCTOR series, Horace Mann, is featured on page 25. 
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Brings New Scope to Modeling 


Nx ) wonder Milton Bradley Cera-Mix 
meet with such enthusiasm wherever 
it has been cried! For this new modeling 
medium has so many advantages over 
conventional marerials. available in 
bright, attractive colers to give new 
realism co figures and classroom pro- 
jects ic ts self hardening — requires 
no baking, can he reused readily and has 


a pleasing velvety texture 


Cera-Mix ts packed in powdered form 
in t-Th cans and on a choice of 9 colors 


an be casily Mended to desired 


which « 


shades. Easily mixed with water co 
desired It can be carved, 


stamped, cut or woven as well as 


consistency 


modeled Cera-Mix can be prepared in 
advance, and is suitable for all ages 


and degrees of ability, 


FREE SAMPLE OF CERA-MIX 
AND ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
A Free Sample and our new colorfully 
illustrated folder describing Cera-Mix 
and suggesting many ways of using 
this versatile new modeling medium is 


yours for the asking. Mail coupon today. 


Fine Detail—Welcome Economy 


The unusually fine consistency of Cera-Mix permits the 


execution of figures and other objects in exceptionally 


minute detail. A welcome economy feature is the case 


with which Cera-Mix can be re-used after models or 


projects have served their purpose. 


Children 


eR 


NEE 


City, Zone & State 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. IN-5, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me a Free Sample and your new 
folder describing Cera-Mix. 


The Rural School Library 


Fannie C. 


lustructor in Children’s Literature, 


N SOME rural schools there may 

be a tendency to disregard the 

contribution the school library 
can make to successful teaching, but 
most rural teachers are fully aware 
of the numerous opportunities for 
enrichment to be found through the 
use of the rural-school library. 

Again, there may be a_ belief 

among some teachers that only ma- 
terial which directly supplements 
the curriculum should be in the 
school library, and it is possible 
that there are still some teachers 
who regard reading for enjoyment 
a waste of school time! But, in se- 
lecting books for libraries, teach- 
ers are coming more and more to 
realize that. books can be attractive 
and fun to read and yet be inform- 
ative at the same time. They must 
realize, too, that if the rural 
is to be of the createst 


of literature that 
for children 
raphy, 


tine arts, 


The pupils 
library must be 
for, unless they ar 1 
fail to contribute it 
growth, no matter he 
selection of reading 
ontains. 

Children often become 
when faced with many boo 
which to choose. Therefore, the 
teacher should introduce the child 
to this wealth of materials eradu- 
ally. Thus, reading can be more 
closely related to the problems that 
are significant to the children 

There are many factors operating 
to decrease the influence of the 
school library. ‘Too often the teach- 
ers lack sufficient knowledge of the 
mechanics of library use, or they 
are unfamiliar with the books 
which their library contains and so 
do not realize the resources avail- 
able to them. Then, too, the re- 
quired written reports of books the 
children have read often make their 
recreational reading drudgery in- 
stead of pleasure. 

Recently a group of students go- 
ing out to do practice teaching in 
rural schools in the area served by 
our teachers college were asked to 
analyze the range in quality and 
kinds of literary materials available 
in the rural libraries with which 
they came in contact. The fre- 
quency with which students report- 
ed that the rural school library was 
being supplemented regularly with 
heoks from the near-by city or town 
library was very gratifying. 


Teachers College 


life of the childrer 


kau Claire, Wisconsin 


However, we are still far from 
the objective set up by the first 
White House Conference on Rural 
Education, in which it was resolved 
that every rural child is entitled, 
through his school, to library facil- 
ities. In general the people attend- 
ing this conference felt a real need 
to provide more books for more 
children, more books to enrich the 
carefully planned courses of study 
being followed, and more provision 
for leisure reading. 

This conclusion was reached aft- 
er observing in some schools that 
the supply of books in the lower 
grades was more adequate than 
that in the upper grades. In other 
schools, the upper-grade books 
tended too much toward fiction 
while books in other areas were 
completely missing. In one school 
t was reported that few books were 

ken from the shelves, because of 

unattractive bindings of the 


as a means of in- 
community atti- 


we must make 
s are careful- 
ly selectéd and that\fter they are 
read there is opport§ni 

ussion to help clarify 


fecty acher must be 
fami ildren’s books. She 
must rstand how the economic 
conditions of the community will 
affect children’s reading. She must 
know how to “read between the 
lines” in the books so she can deter- 
mine the contribution each book 
can make to the ideals of those who 
read it. She should become familiar 
with authors and illustrators. She 
should be able to recognize those 
books which are excessively biased. 
Finally, she must develop the abil- 
ity to select books adapted to the 
age level, the intelligence, and in- 
terests of her pupils. 

With the increasing number of 
children’s books being published 
each year, the importance of care- 
fully prepared book lists reaches a 
new high. The most dependable 
lists are those prepared by teachers, 
librarians, and publishers who have 
a real desire to see more children 
reading more good books. The 
better lists include a variety of pub- 
lishers and arrange the books by 
topics and grades. However, the 
worth of any list depends upon 
how it is used. 


SPECIALLY FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS 
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"| No change of bus on 
your vacation when |. 
you travel by 


TRAILWAYS 


You ride a Trailways Bus for less Your car, gas and tires may have to No traffic jams, no driving strain ... and departures save time and 
than one-third the cost of driving last you longer in days ahead. Save no wrestling with ‘‘flats.’ And trouble. odern terminals in all 
your own car. At fares 20-25 per them for the short, essential trips Trailways’ remarkable safety rec- principal cities. Always located 
cent lower than cheapest trains! about town. Vacation by Trailways! ord is unmatched. near hotels, stores and theatres. 


77 ALL-EXPENSE TOURS arranged by travel experts 


Romance? Adventure? History? Relaxation? 

You'll find them all in Trailways wide assortment. 

For there’s a TRAILWAYS Pleasure-Planned 

TOUR to every vacation area in America. Or let 

Trailways make up an individual tour to meet your 

specific requirements. For as few or many days as 

you desire. They include transportation, taxes, 

hotel accommodations, sight-seeing arrangements. 

At Scenery Level! Enjoy body- 


contoured, reclining chairs! Big 
view windows! Fast Ex- TRAILWAYS, Dept. 1-51, 108 North State St., Chicago 


iteds! Courteous service! am interested ina trip Expense Paid Tour (check one) 


meg See the Capitol, California-Southwest All year 
White House, Pentagon, Supreme playground with everything from 
Court, Library of c ongress! quaint cable cars to old Spanish 

Beautiful Mouni Vernon! missions. Spectacular scenery! 
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X More than 80,000,000 people ride Trailways big cream and crimson luxury liners every year! 
\ 
operates more Ihru-buses 
: than any other bus system in America! 
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HELPFUL Teaching MATERIALS 


FAMILY PUN 


THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 331 


Please send me ALL-FAMILY FUN booklet - fun suggestions for everyone - as offered by the Seven-Up 


Company 


Name 


| enclose 20¢ 


Street or 8.0 


=< 


Zone State 


Street or R.0 


City 


A. 8. DICK COMPANY 
Please send me Catalog of A. B. Dick supplies and accessories; 
A. 8. Dick mimeographs Details on special mimeogreph stencils. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 332 
Intormation about 


Name Position 
Schoo! 


Zone State 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educotiona! Director THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 9 
Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1 + 2 - 3. Grades taught 
Name 
Street or &.D. 


Zone State 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Director THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 9 
Please send me Breatfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 4 ~- § « 6. Grades taught 
Name 
Street or 
State 


Street or 


Street of 


City 


WORLD BOOK, Dept. 550 THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 269 
Please send me a copy of your free booklet describing new $2,000,000 World Boot Ency- 
clopedia 

Grade 
No. Pupils 
State - 


Name 


Zone 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 4g 
am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s "'10-Way Protection’ Policy against accident 
sickness, and quarantine, at cost of less than nickel a dey 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 


Zone 


State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 43 
“Let's Find Out about ice Cream.” 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. INS. 
Please send me tree copy of dairy unit, 
Name Schoo! 


Street or 8.0 
Zone State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 289 
the new, important classroom 
ing better health through bet 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
Please send me your leaflet, “Source Materials,"* describin 
ards arts, and pamphiets in your 195! program for tea 
ter diet and eating habits. 


Grade 
Schoo! 


State 


Q 
< 


GILBERTON CO., INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 63 
Please send me 4 complete list of publications in the Classics illustrated Series 
Grade 
No. Pupils. 
State 


Name 
Street or R.0 
Zone 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 67 
Please send me «4 py of your "ON THE TRACK,” an illustrated leaflet in color sting 
verious free publications, slidefiims, and other teaching aids for the study of railway 
transportation. Brief description of each item given and grade levels indicated. One to a 
teacher. 
Grade 
No. Pupils 
Zone State 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 44 
Please send me @ copy of your Directory of Summer 1951 Workshops in the United States 
which emphasize health and nutrition education. (Copies available until July 1.) 


Grade 
No. Pupils... 


Name 


State 


In requesting materials ... 
FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) im an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will 
doubtless wish to include some of the other general coupons on page 64, and 
Guides for Travel and Summer Schools on pages 66 and 68. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year. 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original 
coupons, clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 
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Saturday Contest 
(Continued from page 23) 


The chores were finished and supper 
ready when Mr. Smith returned from 
plowing for corn. 

Not a child said a word about spell- 
ing until after supper was eaten and 
the dishes washed. George and the 
baby had gone to bed, when finally 
Mary Lou said timidly, “Papa, I won 
the spelling contest at school today.” 

“That's good,” her father answered. 
“Shows that you studied your lessons.” 

May I go to the county contest at 
Oak Mountain a week from Saturday 
to spell?” Mary Lou asked eagerly. 

“What?” thundered her father. 
“Isn't it enough I send you to school 
five days a week without your going 
off to a spelling on Saturday? A week 
from Saturday you'll drop corn and 
melon seeds.” 

Mary Lou’s heart ached. She had 
feared that it would be like this. 

Then her mother spoke, “Anne and 
! will drop seeds so Mary Lou can go.” 

“No,” said Mary Lou. “I'll do my 
work myself nights after school.” 

Finally they persuaded Mr. Smith to 
give his consent, so Mary Lou hurried 
home to plant corn and melon seeds 
each night. 

In the cabin, Mrs. Smith looked at 
the white dress that Mary Lou had 
worn the summer before. Carefully 
she let down the hem and made a fac- 
ng from white material Then she 
raveled lace from a worn-out pillow- 
case and crocheted it into a strip of 
lace the right size to put across the 
front of the dress. 

‘You may wear the pink hair ribbon 
Miss Marshall gave me last Christ- 
mas,” Anne told her sister. 

Mary Lou's eyes filled with tears as 
she thanked Anne. She knew that the 
pink hair ribbon was Anne's dearest 
possession. 

Every evening Mary Lou and Anne 
planted seeds until it was too dark to 
see. On Friday night when they hur 
ried home from school they found that 
their father had finished the plowing. 


“I'll make the holes for you to- 
night,” he said. 

Mary Lou's heart filled with joy. 
“My father does care if I go to the 
spelling contest! He's trying to give 
me a chance to win!” She vowed that 
tomorrow she'd show him that she 
could win, and she dropped the seeds 
with a new determination. 

In the western sky green-black 
clouds rolled over the horizon. The 
air became cooler. There were sev- 
eral sharp flashes of lightning followed 
by deep growls of thunder. The three 
planters worked faster and faster, But 
the big drops of rain came before they 
finished. 

When their clothes dripped with wa- 
ter and the ground was becoming 
muddy, Mr. Smith called a_ halt. 
“Won't do any good to mud them in,” 
he declared. “An hour in the morn- 
ing will finish the planting.” 

Mary Lou straightened up and start- 
ed for the house with Anne and her 
father. Her heart felt heavier than 
her mud-caked feet. As mud squashed 
between her toes, one thought kept 
repeating itself, “Miss Marshall said 
she wants to leave the schoolhouse 
at eight o'clock in her car so we'll be 
over at Oak Mountain in plenty of 
time.” Mary Lou was afraid that by 
the time the seeds were planted she'd 
be late. But she didn’t even consider 
asking her father to excuse her from 
helping to finish the planting. He 
often told the children, “A Smith fin- 
ishes anything he starts.” She had to 
find a way to finish the planting in 
time to go to the contest. 

The rain continued to fall until 
after dark. Then it stopped and the 
Stars came out. 

“Looks like a good day tomorrow,” 
Mr. Smith commented, as he got up 
from his chair and started to bed. 

Mary Lou climbed the loft stairs to 
the bed she shared with Anne. Anne 
was soon asleep, but it was a long time 

Continued on page 70) 
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“That's Johnny. He’s dusting the erasers!” 
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What Can We Give to 
Mother? 


(Continued from page 33) 


ERRANDS— 
We are the errands you could run, you 
could run, you could run, 
We are the errands you could run 
For Mother every day. 
FIRST ERRAND—I am the trips up- 
stairs and down, 
SECOND ERRAND—And I am the trips 
to the store. 
OTHER ERRANDS— 
We are the trips just hither and yon 
For whatever she sends you for. 
ERRANDS 
We are the errands you could run, you 
could run, you could run, 
We are the errands you could run 
For Mother every day. 
Viddle-de-Wink leads Errands off 
stage and brings in Weeds 
liddle-de-Wink seems to 
be bringing in some weeds this time. 
TIDDLE-DE-WINK— Yes, they are weeds 
the ones you could pull out of your 
mother’s garden. 
WEEDS 
We are the weeds that you could pull, 
you could pull, you could pull, 
We are the weeds that you could pull 
Out of Mother's garden. 
FIRST WEED 
I am a weed just full of greed. 
I want all the sunshine and showers. 
With me there simply isn’t room 
For Mother's vegetables and flowers. 
WEEDS 
We are the weeds that you could pull, 
you could pull, you could pull, 
We are the weeds that you could pull 
Out of Mother's garden. 
Tiddle-de-Wink leads Weeds off 
stage and brings in Garden.) 
GARDEN 
We are the garden you could hoe, you 
could hoe, vou could hoe, 
We are the garden you could hoe 
For Mother in the springtime. 
am the radish. 
roraro—And I the potato. 
pea—I am the pea, 
BEAN—And the bean, 
vomato-And I your good friend 
tomato. 
GARDEN 
We are the garden you could hoe, you 
could hoe, you could hoe, 
We are the garden you could hoe 
For Mother in the springtime. 
(Tiddle-de-Wink leads Garden off 
stage and brings in Furniture.) 
BENNY— There is my bed, Flossie 
riossie—And Mother's chairs. 
FURNITURE— 
We are the furniture you could dust, 
you could dust, you could dust, 
We are the furniture you could dust 
For Mother every day. 
TABLE— 
I am the table; there are the chairs 
And here is the bed and dresser and 
all. 
Some come from the bedroom, some 
from the dining room, 
And some of us hail from the hall 
FURNITURE— 
We are the furniture you could dust, 
you could dust, you could dust, 
We are the furniture you could dust 
For Mother every day. 
TIDDLE-DE-WINK—You have seen all 
the presents now. Take your choice. 
BENNY—Presents! I haven't seen 
any presents 
rrossir—Why, I haven't either. 
(If different groups are used, every- 
one rushes on the stage indignantly 
haven't vou! 
Where are your eyes? You are look- 
ing at very nice presents right now 
BENNY—But those aren't presents! 
Fiossir—Of course not. How. could 
we give Mother her own furniture? 
TIDDLE-DE-WINK—You don't 
stand. 


FLOSSIE 


| 
| 
| 
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under- 
You don't give them to her, 


but every time you dust the furniture, fortable chair. 
do the dishes, or put away your toys, | 
or run errands, you are giving your 
mother a very nice present. 
BENNY—I never thought of that. 
didn’t cither. 
BENNY—Say, Flossie, wouldn't it be 
fun to give Mother all the presents we 
have just seen? 
rLosste—Well, we can try, Benny. 


Seene 2 


(Someone announces that it is early 
evening on Mother's Day. As the cur- 
tain opens, Mother is sitting in a com- 


MorHER ~My 


stitches, Louise. 
big girl 
too. 


too, Bob 
more piece, 


She is admiring the 
apron which Louise has made. 
children are grouped around her.) 
goodness, I 
know you could take such nice neat 
I am so proud of my 
I'm proud of my big boy, 
My nice new coffee table is so 
| 
I like my candy, 
Here, I'll treat you to one 
She passes the candy 
nos—I'm glad you like it, Mom. 
mMoruerR~—I certainly do. 
my gifts so much. 
Mother's Day I ever had. 


smooth and pretty 


This is the nicest 


Louise—I'm so glad, Mother. That's 
the way we wanted it to be. It's too 
bad Benny and Flossie didn’t have any 
presents for you 

morHer~ But they did have! 
nice presents! 

rom— Why, I didn’t know that. 

Loutse—Neither did L. Please show 
them to us. 

morHer~ You could have seen them 
if you had looked very hard. Didn't 
you notice who washed the breakfast 
dishes and who went to the store for 
me? 


The 


Such 


didn’t 
| 


I like all 


(Continued on page 81) 


Ice cream serves as a means of 
increasing the intake of essen- 
tial nutrients of milk in the 

diets of children and adults. 
Actual analyses were made 
on ice cream prepared from a formula which was 
taken to be an average vanilla ice cream mix.* Ap- 
proximately eighty percent, by weight, of this ice 
cream mix was composed of cream and milk prod- 
ucts. As a result, the ice cream contained significant 
amounts of protein, calcium, vitamin A, and ribo- 
flavin. One average serving of such ice cream (% 
quart) provides the same amount of calcium and 

high quality protein as one-half glass of milk. 

Children enjoy ice cream as a regular part of their 
daily meals. In a study conducted for a year in a 
boarding school, children were served generous 
dishes of ice cream twice weekly.** Inclusion of the 
ice cream made a notable contribution to the total 


nutrient intake of the children and had no adverse 
effect on the quantities of other foods consumed, 

Adults who do not customarily drink milk add 
significant amounts of milk nutrients to their meals 
by regular use of ice cream. Aging persons who omit 
foods difficult to prepare or to eat find ice cream a 
nutritious, satisfying addition to meals. 


*Dehiberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of commercial ice cream. 
Am. Diet. Asen, 24:20 (Jan.) 1948 


*"Roherts, L. J., Blair, R., et al. Reeults of providing a liberally adequate diet 
to children in an institution. J. Pediatrics 27:393:410:418 (Nov.) 1945 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertixement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


ol" DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products, 
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OTHER COUPONS on pages 62, 66, 68. For instructions, see page 62. 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 357 
Please send materia! on Winston's new Reading Readiness Program. 
Grade 
No. Pupils 
Stete__. 


Name 
Street or 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 


Please send me a supply of the leaflet, 


THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 245 
Pediculosis Capitis is dangerous." 


Neme___— 
Street of &.0... 


8 
2 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 29) 
Please send me @ TRIAL preview set of FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS on “ANIMALS AND 
THEIR WAYS.” | am enciosing @ school letterhe 
Neme__.. 
School 


State 


or 
Zone 


oe 

<2: 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 160 
Please send me one copy of the new 16-page, illustrated book, "THE BITUMINOUS COAL 


STORY 

Name Grade 
2.9... — 
cry Zone State 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 197 


Please send me @ free copy of the new S.V.E. Visual Review 251-1 “PRIMARY READING 
GETS NEW STIMULUS WITH FILMSTRIPS.”” 
Neme Grade 

Street or 8.0 Schoo! _ — 

City. 
STATE FINANCE CO., Dept. W133 THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 328 
Please send me, in @ plain envelope, complete information about your Borrow-By-Mail 
service for teachers, as described on back cover of this issue 
Name Grade 

City Zone State 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 372 
Please send me—free—the complete catalogue of Barnes books which lists titles of special 
interest to teachers and educators. 


er 0.9.2 - 


ity Zone 


n 


LIFE MAGAZINE, Box ins. 
Please send me “peepee of the pictures which have appeared to date in Life's 


THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 374 
“What's in 


@ Picture’’ series nd future releases at regular intervals. 

Neme Grade 
City Zone State 


YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 942 
Please send me further details and FREE sample copies of YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 
for grade . am under no obligation to order. 


Name 


ie) No. Pupils 
Zone 


2 


State 


THE CHILD'S WORLD THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 373 
Please send me full information about your profitable summer employment as described 
in your advertisement on Page 11. 


Grade 


tal 
= 


Name 
— School 


Zone 


> 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY, Dept. 1-51 THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 211 
Please send 2-stick sample of NEW Omega Chalkboard Chalk in Color and illustrated bro- 
chure showing all of your chalks. (Sent to teachers only.) 


Name 
State 


or 
Zone 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 303 
Please send me copies of a free brochure describing special new authoritative 
lance materials prepared by experts for principals, teachers, and pupils in elementary 


end junior high schools 

Name Grade 
Street or 
City Zone State 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 375 
Please heave on my desk for consideration in the fall materials to try out the Junior Teen 
Age Book Club 
Schoo! 
schoo! Address 


City Zone 
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With Charity for All 


Continued from page 23) 


Jeff hung up his pail and tiptoed 
over to his sister. “Sally Lee! Sally 
Lee! I'm going to play a good joke 
on that smarty, Will Gates. I've got 
some acorns in my pocket and I'm go- 
ing to slip some under the saddle of 
his horse.” 

“Jeff Ashby, don’t you dare,” Sally 
Lee cried, horrified “Flora rides 
home with Will on that horse.” 

“What if she does? He'll get on 
first, and Will can manage horses. I'll 
say that for him if he is a Yankee.” 

“Jeff! What did Miss Slocum tell 
us yesterday about forgetting the war? 
It’s been over for three years.’ 

“Yes,” Jeff said bitterly. “Three 
years since our brother was shot by a 
Yankee bluecoat.” 

“Don't forget,” Sally Lee interrupt- 
ed, “that Will and Flora lost their 
brother in the war, too. The boys are 
out there in the cemetery almost side 
by side, their brother and our brother.” 

“You don’t need to remind me.” 

“Jeff Ashby, if you put those acorns 
under Will's saddle you'll be sorry.” 

“Are you going to tell on me?” 

Sally Lee tossed her dark curls. 
“Maybe I am; maybe I’m not.” 

“All right for you!” Jeff went out 
in a great huff. 

‘It's a good thing I stopped that 
mischief,” Sally Lee said aloud. “I 
Jeff and Will would get to be 
friends the way Flora and I are.” 

The bell rang. Other children now 
entered from the playground, hung up 
their pails, and took their seats. Last 
of all, Miss Slocum, in the full-skirted 
silvery bombazine dress which the girls 
admired so much, took her place be- 
hind her desk. 

“Well, boys and girls,” Miss Slocum 
said, “here it is Friday afternoon 
Speaking Day again! - We're going to 
listen to Jeff Ashby’s piece first. Jeff, 
you may come to the platform. First, 
tell us your title. Remember to speak 
distinctly, and don’t shuffle your feet!” 

Jeff mounted the platform anc faced 
the class. In a loud ringing voice he 
announced his title, “Dixie!” Then 
he began to recite: 


wish 


“Southrons, hear your country call you! 
Up! lest worse than death befall you! 
To arms! To arms! To arms, in Dixie! 
! all the beacon-fires are lighted, 
Let all he arts be now united! 
To arms! To arms! To arms, in Dixie! 
Advance the flag of Dixie! 
Hurrah! 


Bob Davis jumped to his feet. 
Miss Slocum, that’s not the sort of 
piece we ought to speak here. Yes- 
terday you said to forget the war.” 
Jeff, what about it?” Miss Slocum 

asked quietly. “Would you like to 
choose another piece and learn it for 
next month?” 

Jeff glared angrily a moment; then, 
“Oh, all right,” he said. He went back 
sulkily to his seat. 

Miss Slocum’s voice broke the un- 
comfortable silence. “It is hard for 
us all to forget the dreadful war, boys 
and girls, and to have ‘charity for all,’ 
as our martyred president urged us to. 
Will, have you your piece ready? Try 
not to say ‘uh-uh-uh’ all the time, Will, 
as you're so apt to do.” 

Will mounted the platform, shooting 
a glance of triumph at Jeff as he did 
so. “Three Hundred Thousand More!” 
he announced. Then he began to recite: 


“We are coming, Father Abraham, three 
hundred thousand more, 

From Mississippi's winding stream and 
from New England's shore: 

We leave our plows and workshops, our 
wives and children dear, 

With hearts too full for utterance, with 
but a silent tear; 


We dare not look behind us, but stead- 
fastly before ; 

We are coming, Father Abraham, three 
hundred thousand more! 

You look across the hill- ms that meet 
the northern sky. 

Now it was Jeff's turn to interrupt. 
“Miss Slocum, if I can't speak a piece 
about the South, I don't think Will 
Gates ought to speak a piece about the 
North.” 

Miss Slocum said patiently, “Will, 
what about it? Would you like to 
choose another piece for next month? 
Thank you, Will. 

“Boys and girls,” Miss Slocum went 
on, “we are going to have a surprise 
today. Sally Lee and Flora, will you 
come to the door, please? I want you 
both to do an errand for me.” 

In great excitement Sally Lee and 
Flora met Miss Slocum outside the 
girls’ door. “Girls,” Miss Slocum said, 
“the minister's wife wants us to have 
some milk and cookies because it is 
Speaking Day. Flora, will vou take 
your horse and get the box of fresh 
cookies? And, Sally Lee, will you take 
your horse and bring back the jug of 
cold milk? Thank you, girls.” 

When Miss Slocum returned to her 
desk, she unfolded an old newspaper. 
“Last year this item came out in the 
New York Tribune: “The women of 
Columbus, Mississippi, have shown 
themselves impartial in their offerings 
made to the memory of the dead. 
They strewed flowers alike on the 
graves of the Confederate and of the 
National soldiers.” 

“All the people of the North have 
been thrilled by the tenderness of 
this deed. Surely, if the women of the 


South can be so generous, after all 
they have suffered, everyone should 
follow their brave example. Francis 


Miles Finch has written a poem about 
this noble spirit. It is called “The Blue 
and the Gray.’ I'll read it to you. 
“By the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass 

quiver, 

Asleep are the ranks of the dead 

Under the sod and the dew. 

Suddenly the quiet of the April day 
was broken by the screams of Sally Lee 
and Flora out in the schoolyard 
Men’s voices cried, “Whoa! Whoa!” 
There were sounds of people running, 
of horses’ hooves pounding the thick 
sod. Jeff and Will were the first to 
rush for the door. Their cries came 
back into the schoplroom. 

“Sally Lee’s thrown from her horse.” 

“Flora’s thrown from hers, too.” 

Almost before Miss Slocum could 
reach the door, Will and a strange man 
were returning, carrying Flora between 
them, one arm hanging limp. In an- 
other instant Jeff and another man 
came carrying Sally Lee, whose right 
ankle was already swelling into a 
queer stiff shape. 

Miss Slocum bent over the two girls. 
“Whatever could have happened? 
What made those horses run away, I 
wonder?” 


* * 
One month later the countryside 
was swect with Maytime. Flowers 


everywhere, on shrubs and trees and in 
spring gardens, seemed to have blos- 
somed just for this first Memorial Day. 
All the children, gathering at the 
schoolhouse, were carrying armfuls of 
blossoms 

“You may lay them carefully in the 
baskets, boys and girls,” Miss Slocum 
said. “Before the parade starts some- 
one will stop by to get them for the 
cemetery 


(Continued on page 80) 
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A World Friendship 
Project 
(Continued from page 30) 


SECOND ESKIMO BOY 
Oh, it’s fun to be an Eskimo boy! 

To live in the North is such a joy. 

FIRST ESKIMO BOY 
We wear furs to keep us warm. 

In winter, igloos keep out the storm. 

SECOND FSKIMO BOY 
We hunt and fish and slide over the 

snow. 
Our faithful dogs take us wherever we 
go. 

BOTH ESKIMO BOYS 
We come from the land of ice and 

snow. 
We are Eskimo boys, vou know 

Gume (going to Mexican table 
From the cold North we will go to 
Mexico, a land south of the United 
States. Pedro will tell you about it. 

rpepro—Il am Pedro from Mexico 
My country is just south of the United 
States. We Mexicans are a mixture of 
Spaniards and Indians. Marly of us 
are very poor, but if we live in the 
parts of our country that are hot, we 
do not need so many clothes or such 
warm houses as do people in the North. 

GumE (pointing to globe South of 
Mexico lies a large continent, South 
America. 

SOUTH AMERICAN INDIAN—South 
America is very hot in the north 
where the equator crosses it. In the 
south it is temperate. June is our cold- 
est month and December our warmest, 
just opposite from North America. We 
Indians are the true natives of South 
America. Most of us are poor. Many 
of us work for the white man. The 
Amazon River is the largest river in 
the world and flows through the north- 
ern part of South America. The Andes 
Mountains extend from the north to 
the south of our country. South Amer- 
ica is a beautiful country and people 
from many other countries have come 
here to live 

cuwe (moving to Netherlands ta- 
ble Across the Atlantic Ocean lies a 
litle country on the west coast of 
Europe. It is the Netherlands. Here 
is Gretja to tell you of her country 

GRETJA 
I come from the land of Netherlands, 
A land across the sea. 

It is just a little country 

But it is home to me. 

My land is the Land of Windmills: 
Around all day they go 

My people love the waterways, 
And on the canals they row. 

It’s also the Land of Tulips 

Red, yellow, orange, and white. 
Across the fields of flowers gay; 
They make a lovely sight. 

Mine is the Land of Netherlands; 
Where the dikes keep out the sea, 
Oh, Holland is a pleasant land 
And it’s the land for me 

GUIDE moving to African table 
Just south of Europe and across the 
Mediterranean Sea is Africa, and here 
is a child from that country 

arricAN—Africa is a large country 
and is sometimes called the “Dark 
Continent” because it was not ex- 
plored until the last century David 
Livingstone, a missionary, did much to 
make it known to the world. The na- 
tives of Africa belong to the black race 
and were once sold as slaves in Amer- 
ica Africa has many wild animals 
such as lions, elephants, and giraffes 
They live in the grass lands. Most of 
Africa is in the Torrid Zone and hot 
all the year long. The equator crosses 
the northern part of the continent. 

cume (moving to Arabian table) 
Across the Red Sea from Africa is 
Arabia. Here is Obed, an Arab, to 
tell us something about his country. 

osep—T am an Arabian boy. I live 
on the desert in a tent. We move 


We use camels as our beasts of burden to the Indian ocean. There are over is China. Here is Lo Wai. 
They can go a long time without wa three hundred forty million people in 
ter, and their feet are padded so they India, but only a few of them can 
can walk over the sand. We have read and write. The great Indian riv- 
horses, too. Arabian horses are the er, the Ganges, is considered sacred 


food and water for our flocks of sheep insula in southern Asia. It extends in- Bordering India on the north and cast 


Lo war-China is a vast country and 
old. We have about four hundred sixty 
million people. Many are so poor that 


from oasis to oasis so that we can find NapABo--My country is a large pen- cuwe (moving to Chinese table)— 
| they are always hungry. Rice is our 


finest horses in the world. | and people walk for hundreds of chief food. China was a. civilized 

cume (moving to Indian table miles to bathe in it. The Indian dress country hundreds of years ago. The 
Across the mountains, deserts, and I am wearing is called a sari. It is Chinese did printing, made fine pot- 
plains is India. Here is Nadabo, a all one piece of cloth and is wound tery, and wove silk cloth, They built 
girl from India. about me, like this. (Demonstrates. (Continued on page 81) 


Teacher 
write 


WHEN LICE INFESTATION IS FOUND, hundreds of teachers send a note to parents 
recommending A-200 Liquid Pyrinate. And, in case after case, they write us a 


letter praising this wonderful product. This excerpt is typical: 


“I've had a lot of trouble trying to keep my pupils’ heads clean 
..- tried many things... A-200 is the very best product U've found? 


LICE ARE DANGEROUS! 


Lice may transmit typhus fever, favus, impetigo, trench fever and other dan- 
gerous diseases. The direct irritation may cause violent itching with scratching 
and infection. A-200 Pyrinate Liquid is an amazingly effective remedy to halt 
an outbreak of the infestation before it can spread. It kills both lice and their 
eggs on contact. It is safe .. . non-poisonous, non-irritating and leaves no tell- 
tale odor. It is a liquid . . . no greasy salve to stain clothing. One application of 
A-200 Pyrinate Liquid is usually sufficient. 


A product of 
“a LIQUID 
PYRINATE 


KILLS HEAD AND BODY LICE, AND THEIR EGGS... ON CONTACT! 
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TRAVEL AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


OTHER COUPONS on pages 62, 64, 68. For instructions, see page 62. 


MISSOURI STATE DIV. OF RESOURCES & DEV., Dept. 46-C THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 165 
Please send me your new illustrated Booklet with full information on the vacation pleas- 
wres to be enjoyed in Missouri on a thrifty budget. 


Name 
Street of 
City. Zone 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC PUBLICITY BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 176 
Please send me @ copy of your booklet ‘La Province de Quebec.” 

Name 

Street or 8.0 


. Zone State 

MASSACHUSETTS DEY. & IND. COMM., Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 g5 
Please send me @ copy of your free folder describing the details of an ideal vecationiand 


Name 
Street or 8.0 


Zone State 


GREAT NORTHERN RWY., P. G. Holmes, P. T. Mor. 
Please send me literature on vacation in 
Pacific Northwest 


THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 47g 
~) Glacier Nationa! Park in Montana Rockies 


Name 
Street or 8.0 


State 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, Room 1753 
Please send me literature featuring 
Dude Ranches; 


THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 434 
Grand Canyon; [) Land of Pueblos; () California; 
Capitan booklet. 


B 2 


Name 
St. of 


Telephone No 


City Zone State 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 3790 


| am interested in a summer vacation in the Bahamas. Please send me information about 
your "Budget Vacations." 


State 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 235 


Please send me New booklet on France; () 6 Regional booklets showing railroad and 
motor coach services. 


Name 


2: 
: = 3 
g 


State 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 322 


Please send me information to help me in planning @ vacation in Belgium. 
Name 


Zone State 


n 


NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 493 
| am interested in visiting Nova Scotia. Please send me free illustrated booklets so |! 
can learn more about Nova Scotie's attractions for visitors 


Name 
Street or &.D 


5.0. STATE HWY. COMM., A. H. Pankow, Publicity Dir. THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 139 
Please send me « copy of your attractive free folder on the Black Hills of South Dakote 
Name — - 


Zone 


THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 171 
Additional in 


NATIONAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM 
Please send me @ copy of: [) TRAILWAYS Pleasure Planned TOURS; 
formation on TRAILWAYS. 


Name 
Street of 
Zone State 


WHEATON COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 371 
Please send me illustrated summer-schoo! bulletin giving complete information 
Name 
Street of R.D 
Zone State 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL COMMISSION, Box 1247 THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 296 
Please send me literature giving detailed information about the following European coun- 
tries eee 


Street of 8.0 


City 
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Baseball First? 
(Continued from page 23) 


“Good morning, Clint,” Mr. Graham 
said warmly. 

“Good morning, Mr. Graham,” 
Clint answered. “I thought I'd beat 
you here this morning.” 

“I came early, myself,” Mr. Graham 
said. He laid his old knotted cane on 
the counter and leaned back against 
a big bag of clover seed. “This is a 
busy time for the farmers and it makes 
me feel proud to be able to help 
them.” 

Mr. Graham took off his old felt hat 
and stroked back an obstinate lock of 
graying hair. “The world is something 
like a fancy clock,” he continued. 
“We are all a part of the machinery 
and have our job to do. Of course, 
some parts are just for trimming and 
don't count so much but if some im- 
portant part fails, the clock doesn’t 
work right.” 

Clint grinned. Something about 
Mr. Graham always made him feel 
warm inside. Working for Mr. Graham 
made up, in a way, Clint thought, for 
not having his own father any more. 

“I don't help much with the work, 
though,” Mr. Graham added after a 
while. “You do everything around 
here.” 

“I'm glad you let me do it,” Clint 
answered. “Mom's glad too. And by 
the way, it’s swell of you to let me off 
next Thursday afternoon to play in 
the tournament.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Mr. Graham 
said. “Boys must have their sport. 
And the Dawson Dadeers have to have 
their star player.” * 

“All the fellows are good,” Clint 
protested. “We all believe in team- 
work.” 

“Teamwork is mighty important,” 
agreed Mr. Graham. “Even without 
uniforms anyone can recognize that 
you boys belong together.” 

“I told them the uniforms didn't 
matter too much,” Clint explained 
earnestly, “though it would be nice to 
have them for the tournament.” 

Just then the hired man from 
Brady's farm came in, and Clint be- 
came so interested in helping him that 
he even forgot about the tournament. 

That evening, when the store had 
closed and Clint was sweeping out, 
Mr. Graham said, “Clint, I've just de- 
cided to fly to Chicago on business.” 

“Fly!” exclaimed Clint. “Have you 
ever been up in an airplane?” 

“No, I haven't,” Mr. Graham an- 
swered. “But this is a rush order. I 
know you can take care of the store 
while I'm gone. You do everything 
around here anyway.” 

“I'm sure I can handle it all right,” 
Clint answered. 

“Fine,” said Mr. Graham. “T'll be 
back Thursday in time to let you off. 
I wouldn't want you to miss the 
tournament.” 

The next morning Clint went to the 
store with a new air of importance. 
He was to be boss for a day. He 
thought several times of Mr. Graham 
flying to Chicago in the big airplane, 
and wondered what business matters 
had called him away so suddenly. 

All day Clint was busy furnishing 
harvesting supplies to the farmers. 
Everything went smoothly, but Clint 
was a little late for ball practice that 
night. 

“Hurry up,” called Jim Dawson, as 
Clint approached the field. “This is 
the last practice, you know.” 

“Yeah, slowpoke,” said Toby, “don’t 
keep us waiting.” 

The Dodgers were already warming 
up. Mike had on his catcher’s mask 
and was playing catch with Ed Rogers. 
Clint went out to the pitcher's box and 
the practice got under way. 


Clint was in good form and fanned 
the first two batters. The next batter 
hit a fly straight back to the pitcher's 
box and Clint picked the ball skillfully 
out of the air. It stung his hand 
through his thin glove, but he held on 
to it for the third out 

“Good work, Clint!” Jim Dawson 
called. “That's the kind of pitching 
we want for the big game with the 
Red Sox tomorrow.’ 

The next day the grandstand started 
filling up an hour before the game. 
The Red Sox arrived early, too, and 
paraded through the park in their 
bright red uniforms. The crowd 
cheered and cheered. It was obvious 
that the Red Sox had won the favor 
of the bleachers. 

“Where's Clint?” asked Jim Dawson, 
coming up to Mike. 

“I don't know,” Mike answered. “I 
was just going to look for him.” 

“He should be here right now 
wartning up,” said Jim. “If he doesn't 
come pretty soon, we'll have to go 
after him.” 

“Aw, let him go,” said Toby. “If 
he doesn't think enough of the team 
to be here on time, let someone else 
pitch.” 

Half an hour before the game was 
to start, Clint still wasn’t there, so 
Mike and Ed went to the hardware 
store to find him. 

‘Hi,” said Clint when they came 
in. “I sent a message to Jim Dawson 
saying I couldn't make it to the game 
Did he get it?” 

“What do you mean, you can't 
make it?” asked Ed. 

‘You've still got time,” said Mike. 
“Come on. Let's go.” 

“I'm sorry. I can’t come,” said 
Clint. “You'll have to play tie game 
without me.” 

“What's the big idea?” asked Mike 
“Don’t you want to play?” 

“Sure I want to play,” Clint an 
swered. “I want to play like every- 
thing. You know that. But you see, 
Mr. Graham isn’t back from Chicago 
yet. I've got to stay here.” 

“Well; that’s a fine thing,” said Ed, 
“right on the day of our big tourna- 
ment. Lock up the store and come 
on, Clint. We need you.” 

“Sorry! 1 want to come but I'm in 
charge.” 

“Oh, Mr. Graham won't care. Come 
on,” coaxed Mike. 

“It’s not only Mr. Graham,” said 
Clint. “The farmers are depending on 
the store, too. I've just got to stick 
around and help them out.” 

“But what will the Dodgers do? 
We've got to have a pitcher,” said Ed. 

“The Red Sox aren't so fast. Toby 
can pitch for them all right. I’m sure 
Mr. Graham will be back so I can 
play in tomorrow's game.” 

“If we don't win today there won't 
be any tomorrow's game for us,” said 
Mike. “We'll be out for good.” 

“I know,” said Clint. “It’s hard to 
decide what to do. But I think I'd 
better stay on the job.” 

He watched Mike and Ed leave 
without him and for a moment he 
started to follow. Then he remem- 
bered what Mr. Graham said about 
the world’s being like a fancy clock. 
Maybe the baseball game was like 
some of the trimming, but keeping the 
store open would make the clock tick. 

Just then a farmer came in to get a 
new belt for his combine, and after 
that Clint was so busy he didn’t have 
time to think about the game. He had 
just finished waiting on the last cus- 
tomer when he heard shouting and 
laughter coming down the street. The 
whole team trooped into the store. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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You'll Like Music 
(Continued from page 36) 


MR. ClirtT—They do a great many 
things. They seem to have lots of fun 
with folk games. They learn the 
songs of countries they are studying 
in social studies too. 

jor—I like games. 

Music under: “Hail to Texas.”) 

Mr. cLirt—Another thing they enjoy 
is what Mrs. Brent calls “creative mu- 
sic.” They write tunes and words of 
their own. Listen! They are singing 
an original song right now. They call 
it, “Hail to Texas.” 

Music Pupils all sing “Hail to 
Texas.” 

Click of control button at end of 
song.) 

jor—Does she hop around from one 
thing to another like that every day? 

Mk. CLIFT—Oh, no! You just hap- 
pened to hit a rehearsal. They are 
working like mad today getting ready 
to do a radio show this evening. 

yor—You don't say! Boy, I want to 
tune in! I think I’m going to like this 
school. And I might like music, too! 


Note: “Sure Signs” is in Our Land of 
Song, and “Ivan Skivitsky Skivar” is in 
Music Everywhere. 
“A Singing School” series published by 
C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 16. “Hun- 
garian Dance No. 5” is on Victor Record 
No. 1296A. “Hail to Texas” was orig- 
inated by the group who presented the 
play. Your pupils will want to sing an 
original song of their own. 


No More Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 36) 


continues to sleep for a few seconds, 
Then he begins to wake up, yawn- 
ing and stretching his arms as his pals 
enter noisily 

stan—Where have you been? We've 
been waiting for you to come out and 
play ball. 

pick—Gee, it's morning. I must 
have slept right here all night. And, 
gosh, what a dream! Hey, wait a min- 
ute. He picks up arithmetic book, 
opens it, and yells. It’s true! 

watt—What are you talking about? 

pick—Well, I had a dream that a 
witch visited me. 

watt—Don't be silly, there are no 
such things as witches 

pick—I know it. But, just the same, 
one visited me last night atid gave me 
a wish, and, gee whiz, it came true! 

ray—What came true? 

pick—I wished that there would be 
no more numbers, and look (showing 
book), the numbers are gone 

(Boys all look at the book and say, 
“You're right!” “What do you know!” 
and so on. 

pick--See, now we won't have any 
more arithmetic. 

They all chant, “No more arith- 
metic!” ) 

pick— Now let's have some fun. 

marv—I've got my catcher’s mitt. 
Let's get some more guys and have a 
game. 

sTan—Wait a minute. We can’t play 
baseball because we can't tell how 
many players there are on a side. 

waLtT—And we can’t tell the number 
of strikes or balls, or what inning it is. 

ray—Say, we can’t even keep score 
if we don't have numbers! 

pick—I don't feel like playing base- 
ball anyway. What time is it? There 
must be a good radio program on. 

stan (looking at his watch)—Hey! 
There's nothing on the face of this 
watch. All the numbers are gone. 

(The y all look. 

wa.t—It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what time it is anyway. There 
must be something on. (Goes to ra- 
dio.)” No, there are no numbers on 
the dial. There couldn't be any radio 


anyway because it operates on a cer- 
tain number of kilocycles. 

ray—What can we do? 

marv—We can’t go to the movies or 
buy gum or anything without being 
able to count money. 

pick—No games, no money, no ra- 
dio, no telephones, no movies, no any- 
thing without numbers. I guess I made 
a dumb wish. It’s all my fault. 

mMaARV—Dumb wish is right. Well, 
let's go home before some halfwit 
makes a wish that there would be no 
more houses. 

Boys exit.) 


ED (enters)—Are you going crazy? 

pick (holds up imaginary baseball 
bat)—Fifth inning, three men on has- 
es, two strikes, one ball, batter up! 
(To Ed.) Say, let's go out and buy 
some gum; let's go to the movies; let's 
call up somebody on the phone! 

rp—Now I know you are crazy. 


(Dick stands dejectedly looking at 
them as they go. Then he goes back 
to desk and again sleeps on his arms, 
After a short time, he stretches; then 
wakes up quickly and looks around. 
Everything is as he left it when he 
went to sleep. He jumps up, picks up 
his math book and quickly turns 
pages, smiling as he finds numbers. pick~—No, not crazy. Just happy. 
He says aloud, “sixteen—twenty-five I had a bad dream and I got a scare. 
three-fourths. Oh, boy!” Looks at ep—What was it about? 
watch, smiles again. “Half past five,” (They walk toward exit.) 
he says aloud. Runs over and looks at pick—It was about something we 
radio and starts to dance and sing a were talking about this afternoon, and 
popular tune.) I wished that—oh, skip it! 


Both books are in | 


Q Here's a new car 43. but before you 


Can You Guess 


Q How much of the world’s total et 


known coal supply does America 


have? Check the best answer. 


o% 
o% 


take a ride see if you can guess how many tons of coal 
were needed to make it. Check the correct pile. 


A It takes six tons of coal to make the average new auto- 


"A Forty-six per cent of the world’s known coal reserves are in 
the United States—more coal than there is in the vast conti- 
nents of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined. Our tremendous 
coal resources is one reason why our country is able to pro- 
duce so much steel and electric power—and maintain by far 
the highest standard of living in the world. 


mobile. 250 pounds of coal are needed for the rubber tires 
and tubes .. . and it takes more than a pound of coal to e . 


make each pound of steel—plus the coal needed for the 
factory's heat, light and power—an example of the part 
coal plays in nearly every product you use. 


Q Here are some vital American industries that depend 
heavily on coal. Check the one that uses the most coal. 


Q Here is the “coal-mining Olympics”—a race between 


American, British, and Japanese miners 
to see who can produce the most coal in 
one day. See if you can judge the order 


of finish by marking them 1, 2, 3. 


A The American wins—by many lengths. The average 
American miner produces as much coal in one day as a 
British miner does in four days—or the Japanese miner in 
one month, Modern machines give the American miner 
his big adyantage—nearly all coal mined underground in 
America is cut by machine, and almost 70% is loaded by 


machine, 


A Steel is coal’s biggest user—over 100 million tons last year. 
Generating the nation's electric power takes more than 90 
million tons of coal a year, and the railroads use over 60 mil- 
lion tons. 8 million tons of coal a year go to the cement in- 
dustry. All of these industries rely heavily on coal because it 
is America’s most abundant, economical, and dependable 
source of power. 


Free Booklet { 


For fun and information get copies of our new 
booklet—“King Coal Quiz.” There are many ques- 
tions like the ones above that will interest you 
and your pupils. Write for your free copies today! 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


320 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
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TEACHER TRAVELERS 


OTHER COUPONS on pages 62, 64, 66. For instructions, see page 62. 


MINNESOTA DIV. OF PUBLICITY, Dept. B86 THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 227 
Please send me a copy of your free illustrated booklet on Minnesota—Land of 10,000 


Street of &.0 
Zone State 


< 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


Please send me new FREE 


THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 136 
Nlustrated YEAR-ROUND TRAVEL GUIDE to New York, New 


Engiend, the Great Lekes, Canada and the Western Wonderiands. Also free booklet, 
Magic Windows,” describing the scenic and historic highlights along New York Central's 
Weter Level Route.” 
Name Grade 
Street or &.0 
City Zone State 


MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL & PUBLICITY 


Manitoba Travel Kit 


THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 230 
Please tend me free containing illustrated literature on Manitobe 
Neme_.. 


Zone 


City 
- 


WEST YA. INDUSTRIAL & PUBLICITY COMM. 


State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 274 


° 


=< 


Zone 


- 
MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 104 


| would like to receive your free, all-color, travel folder '‘Michigan—Water Wonderiend, 
which features vacation scenes, accommodations and recreation to be enjoyed in Michigen 


Name — 

Zone 
= 

ONTARIO TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 142 

Please send me @ free guide map and illustrated booklets about Ontario. 


° 


State 


Neme 
Street or — 


Zone State. 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG, Frances Diehi 


Please send me 


THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 279 
Descriptive Brochures; [) School Journeys. 
Name 

St. or &.D. 


State 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
Please send me copy of your travel! folders on 
Parks Hot Springs; The Ozarks 


THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 7§ 


Mexico; [) Colorado; Southern Uteh 
C) Texas Resorts. 


Name 


Street or B.D 


Zone 


State 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, Dept. 2705 THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 369 
Please send me copies of the following booklets about Pennsylvania Vacationiends 


‘There's More in Pennsylvania 1951 Fishing Accommodations in Pennsyivania 
1951 Summer Camps in Pennsylvania for Boys and Girls 
Name 
Street or 


City Zone 


BOX IN, SILVER SPRINGS THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 367 
' copies (limit 48 to class) of your new U.S.-Florida Road Map that 
ustrated story of Silver Springs, Florida's famed underwater fairyiend 
with its glass-bottomed boat rides, Jungle Cruise speedboats, Seminole indian Village, 
and Ross Allen Reptile Institute. 


st 


9 
< 


Zone State 


eee 
KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES THE INSTRUCTOR 5-51 499 
Please send me additional information on travel to the West Indies and Europe. (See ad 


on Page 70 
Name — 
Zone State 
NEW BRUNSWICK GOV'T BUREAU OF INFORMATION THE INSTRUCTOR 5-5! 27g 


nformetion and 
Canada 


Please send me literature in regard to the vacation attractions of New 
Brunswick 


Street or 8.0 


City Zone Stare 


Peter and the Wolf 


(Continued from page 26) 


CULMINATION 

This is a play in five scenes. It is 
written in rhyme and can be read by 
a narrator as the characters act their 
parts, or the characters can both speak 
and act the parts, or it can be played 
with puppets, 

The properties are: Peter's house, 
a tree, a gate, a wall, a rope, and 
a backdrop representing woods and a 
pond. 


Scene 1 


Peter's house surrounded by a wall 
with a gate. There is a tree outside 
wall, The pond and meadou 
stretch beyond. The are at 
right side. 

PETER (opens gate and walks to the 
meadou 
\ beautiful morning for a walk, hur- 

ray! 
So I'll just stroll in the meadow today 

BIRD (on ground 
All is quiet, so still; go safely to play, 
For no wolf has come from the woods 

for prey. 

puck (walking out of the gate 
A beautiful morning for a swim, hur- 

ray! 

So I will just swim in the pond today 
BIRD (starting to argue with Duck 
Hello! What kind of a bird are you 

If you cay't fly as you see I do? 
puck (to Bird 

Hello! What kind of a bird are you 

If you can’t swim as you see I do? 

BIRD— 

So you ean’t fly as you see me fly? 
With those poor wings, did you ever 
try? 
DUCK— 
And you 
swim 
Down through the water and up again? 

BIRD— 

Why can’t you fly to the tree so high 
Just as I do when I soar to the sky? 

DUCK~— 

Why can’t you swim in the pond so 


the 


woods 


can't swim as you see me 


blue 
And duck ‘way down under the way I 
do? 
cat (crawling though grass 


While they are arguing, I'll just grab 
the bird. 
Whata good breakfast, upon my word! 


PeTer (shouting to Bird) 
Look out! Look out! Do you see that 
sly cat? 
He means to catch you instead of a 
rat. 
BIRD— 


High to the top of the tree, I'll fly 
Where I'll be safe; no cat can climb - 
so high 

puck (hastily 
pond 
Thank you, Peter, for the quick alarm 
In the middle of the pond I'll be safe 
from harm 
CAT around the bottom of 
the tree and looking up at the Bird 
Is it worth while climbing up so high 
By the time I get there, the bird will 
fly. 


heading toward the 


crawting 


Seene 2 
GRANDFATHER (seeing the gate open, 
becomes alarmed and scolds 
A beautiful morning for Peter to play, 
But Peter by himself must not go away. 
Oh! What if a wolf should come this 
way 
To gobble up Peter without delay? 
Hurry I must; at home I cannot stay, 
For Peter is in very great danger today. 
Peter, my dear boy, come here, oh, 
come! 
Give me your hand, and let us go 


home 
perer (big and brave 
Grandfather dear, of wolves I'm not 
afraid, 
Since I'm a true Boy Scout, big and 
brave. 
Peter and Grandfather go back 
through the gate. 
GRANDFATHER 
But, Peter, you must listen. Ill lock 


this gate. 
Stay in the yard 
be your fate! 


Look! That might 
Seene 3 

‘Peter and Grandfather watch Wolf 

from the 


coming ouds 
WOLF 
I'm hungry; T'll chase you; Ill get 
What fun! 
So with strength and power and might, 
run 
There's a cat by that tree and a bird 
that’s real, 
Continued on page 70, 
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“Now don't start looking at things, or we'll never get through.” 
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| Littlest 4 (;reen Elf | You'll see windmills, outdoor ovens and spinning 


wheels in this land of ancient seigneuries and 
FUN (Continued from page 21) 
Brown Elf's back and theyflew away 


centuries-old French villages. You'll visit walled 
to Big Friendly Woods. Big Brown 


Quebec City, lovely [le d'Orleans, famous shrines, 
the mighty St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers. 

| EIf put Littlest Green Elf down near | 

the fern where he had found him and 


then he flew away. 


Littlest Green Elf sat there with his 
head between his hands. Suddenly he 
felt something moist and bold touch 
him. He looked up and saw a black, 
| curly-haired dog. It was the dog's nose 
| that Littlest Green Elf had*felt. 

Why, where did you @me from, 
Black Dog?” asked Littlest (Green EI. 


Find out about Conede’s 10 top 

Maple vacotions. 

1. Across Canada. 6. Jasper in the 
Canadian Rockies. 


2. Alaska Cr 
3. British Colum 


Laurentians, ra. 
He stood up and his head; was about 5. Maison Bay and Romantic French Canada 
high as the little dog's back, so it | Winnipeg. (Gaspé and the Saguenay) 


was natural that he noticed.a collar on | 
the dog's neck. There was @ tag on it 

Littlest Green EIf stood: on uptoe, 
| There was writing on the fag. Care 


| fully he read; “My name is Cinder. o” 
I live at 608 Mountain Street, Vale- 

| town.” 

| 

| “WValetown!” cried Litthest Green | 

Elf. “That’s a long way from here. in Canada’ $s 

| Why, Cinder, you're lost! | 


Cinder nuzzled up closet to Littlest 


| Green Elf. 
Suddenly Littlest Green Elf clappe d a Maple Leaf Vacation 


Discover “Old France” 


his hands. “Cinder, I'll take you home 
again. This is one time when I'm the 
first elf to see a need. Tl dlimb up on 
your back and then I'll Whisper in 


vour ear which way to go land before 
long you'll be home.” : 
oa Elves never get lost. They can find 


their way any place, in the jcountry, o1 


N in town, 
Littlest Green Elf climbed up on 
Cinder’s back and off they went. 


After a time they came to Cinder’s | 
10.000 home, but the house was) dark and 
empty. No one lived there any more 


Phe family had moved ‘away that 


morning. Tommy, who owned Cinder, 
We enjoyed every minute of our had looked and looked for him, be- + whined ~~ 
Minnesota vacation—it’s an outdoor cause he wanted Cinder to live with ra . 
wonderland to swim, fish, and play him in the new house. But Cinder 
amid 10,000 sparkling blue lakes,” | wasn't anywhere to be found when 

say Dr. and Mrs. Walter Hartung, they were moving. Tommy had had 


fin thew to go without him. i 
above), Bettendorf, lowa. Cinder and Littlest Green EIf sat 
down on the steps of the house. Lit- 
New thril!s for the youngsters, new tlest Green EM did not know what to 
sights and fun! Go sightseeing in do. He had almost won his silver 
shoes, but now it seemed that he still 
would not have them. He thought 
and thought e 


the bright sunshine, or explore the 


pine forests, play tennis or golf— 


you'll find activities for the WHOLE Suddenly he jumped up. “Cinder, 
FAMILY! let's go next door. Mavbe thre neigh- 
bors know where your family went.” 
Lakeside family-style resorts are plen- Cinder and Littlest Green Elf went 
tiful at moderate prices. And Minne- next door. Cinder scratched on the | 


kitchen door. A woman opened 
“Cinder, where have you been?” she 
cried. “Tommy was looking for you 


sota’s highways 
are excellent. This 
year, CHOOSE 
MINNESOTA! 


everywhere today. Joe,” she called | 
to her hushand, “Cinder’s here. How 
are we going to get him over to King 
Street where Tommy moved?” 
That was all Littlest Green Elf need- 
ed. Jumping up on Cinder’s back he 
told him how to get to King Street 
FREE Cinder turned around and started to 
run as fast as he could. 
Send for your FREE 


of this wonderful 
or booklet and have 


The astonished lady just stared after 
° him. Of course, she didn’t know 
fun planning your glo- | Littlest Green Elf was there too. Elves 
vacation now. very seldom let people see them. 
Cinder ran so fast that they were at 
King Street almost before they knew 


Percé, hightpot of your Gaspé tour 


== | it. Cinder wanted to see Tommy very 
and the Saguenay 
q P | badly. They rushed into the yard, and f Canada’s 10 Top V. ie 
Tourist Information, Dept. BB6 | the first person they saw was Tommy One of Canada’s op V ecations (CANAD AN 
State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minn, | He was sitting on the grass, all alone. | For 550 miles, follow the scenic coastal road around Praia ging 
He was thinking about Cinder. Sud historic apes and valleys NATIONAL 
Te » towermge clifls. ou inger to explore the wonders o 
" denly he looked up. There was Cinder é 
Name remune toward him Percé, haunt of artists and beauty lovers ... watch fisher- | RAiLways 
he cried, “I men mending their nets... visit Bonaventure Island bird 
Address ye “d Ci sanctuary. Find ovt about Canadian National's Marie 
we had lost you!” He hugged Cinder | py4¢ tours (non-escorted) which outline routes, days, 
* z ie tightly. ; dollars and can be tailored to meet your needs, Write or RVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CAMADA 
City rone tate Then Littlest Green Elf slipped off | visit our nearest office listed below,* or your Travel Agent. 
m "st flew off toward the 
Cinder’s bac He *Conadion Noticnal Rotlways offices in Boston, Svflalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich, Kensos City, Los 
Big Friendly Woods. © could Naraly | Angeles, Milwoukes, Minneupolis, New York, Philedelphia, Pittsburgh, Portiand, Me., Sen Froncisce, Seattle, St. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | wait to try on his new silver shoes, Louis, Washington, D.C. in Conede, 260 McGill Street, Montreal, Que, 
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NEW YORK TO ALL 


AMSTERDAM, LONDON, PARIS, HAMBURG, 
FRANKFORT, STOCKHOLM, VIENNA, ZURICH, 
ROME, ATHENS and other principal cities 


EXTRA KLM BONUS. .. Fast convenient service 

plus stopover privileges in your choice 
of cities en route at no extra cost! 
TRAVEL AGENT or call KLM 


oval Dutch Airlines, 572 Fifth A 
New York 19. LUxemburg 2 4000." 


WORLD'S FIRST AIRLINE 


Traveling? Studying? Resting? Or are you looking for some way 
to make your idle hours busy and profitable? There is a way that 
hundreds of your fellow teachers follow every summer—repre- 
senting THE INSTRUCTOR at teachers’ meetings, institutes, and 
summer sessions. Your name and address on a penny postal card 
addressed to F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Subscription Dept., 
Dansville, N.Y., will bring you complete information. 


NOW is the time D 


to insure your 


peace of mind for fall 


Remember the hectic opening days of school last 
September? Were some of your students restless, 
wistfully re-living those days of summer freedom? 


IT NEED NOT BE THAT WAY 


Thousands of teachers have learned an easy and effective 
way of re-awakening quickly—in the fall—students' won- 
derful enthusiasm for learning. The Teen Age Book Club 
will help you, too, to lead your students back to the printed 
word, to books, and learning. 


A FEW SECONDS NOW 


Fill in, clip, and mail the coupon below. 
A sample T-A-B CLUB book and materials to present this 
educationally sound reading program to your students will 
be on your desk when you return in the fall. 
Yes, a few seconds now, and the tranquillity which comes 
from worth-while achievement will be yours in the fall. 
[TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please have on my desk for consideration in the 
| fall materials to try out the JUNIOR T-A-B CLUB. 


aol 


| Name 

| School 3 
| School Address 

| City 


Zone... State 


2 
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Saturday Contest 
(Continued from page 62) 


before Mary Lou could sleep. At last 
she thought of a way to solve the seed- 
planting problem. Several times dur- 
ing the night she awoke. She didn’t 
want to oversleep. 

\s the sky was beginning to get light 
in the east, Mary Lou awoke. Quietly 
she got out of bed. Then ever so 
quietly she woke Anne, too. Quickly 
Mary Lou explained her plan and the 
two hurried to dress. Silently they 
climbed down the loft stairs and tip- 
toed outside without waking their 
parents. 

An hour later, just as the sun began 
to look over their mountain, they 
dropped the last kernels of corn and 
the last melon seeds. 

“Mary Lou, I know you'll win to 
day,” Anne told her as they started 
walking toward the cabin. 

And win she did! That day at Oak 
Mountain, Mary Lou was declared 
County Spelling Champion! 


Peter and the Wolf 


Continued from page 68 


But the duck in the pond will make a 
good meal. 
Cat climbs up in the tree 
puCK (excited and afraid, jumps 
out of the pond 
A wolf coming out of the woods in a 
hurry! 
I must run and fly for my life in a 
flurry. 
He runs but is caught by Wolf 
WwoLF— 
I'll get you! I'll get you! 
last quack! 
Right into my mouth! 
snack! 


Here's your 


What a dainty 


Seene 4 
Cat is on lowest branch of tree. 
Bird is on the treetop. Wolf walks 
around the tree, and Peter watches 
from behind the gate. 
PETER 
Grandfather is right: 
angry. 
He is showing his teeth, he is so hun- 


that wolf is 


gry. 

But what shall I do? A Boy Scout 
should know 

I'll get a strong rope and tie it in a 
bow. 

Gets rope and climbs tree 

Now, Birdie, fly down and 
Wolf's head 

With this lasso I made, and we'll 
catch him instead 

Watch out! Don't get caught, and take 
great care, 

I'll let down the lasso and soon have 
it there 

Around | .e wolf's tail, so bushy and 
thick. 

(Bird holds lasso over Wolf's tail, sud- 

denly drops it. 

We've caught him! 
a jerk so quick. 


circ le 


He's ours! With 
Seene 5 
Hunters come from the woods 
PETER— 
Come, hunters! Don't shoot! We have 
caught him, we two. 
Please come and help us take him to 
the zoo. 


The procession lines up. Play re- 


cording of “The Happy Procession 
March.” 

NARRATOR 
Step! Step! Tramp! Tramp! 


Peter leads them to the zoo, 
The Hunters dragging by a rope 
The Wolf: he's quiet, too 


Grandfather next and the: the Cat, 
And Grandfather scolding too, 

“If Peter hadn't caught the Wolf, 
Whatever would we do?” 


Above them flies the little Bird 
A-chirping merrily. 
“What fine fellows we are, Peter and 


He boasts so saucily. 


But, listen, you can hear the Duck! 
Her quacks are muffled now, 

For the Wolf in haste had swallowed 

her whole. 

(Don’t think to ask me how.) 

Step! Step! Tramp! 
A-marching to the zoo— 
A happy, fine procession 
All safe from danger too. 


EVALUATION 


A. The unit provided study so that the 
instruments of the orchestra could be 
learned. 

Bb. An interest in orchestra and band 
music was developed. 

C. The children learned that music 
tells a story and is a language. 

D. They learned something of how we 
came to have music. 

E. The unit provided a situation call- 
ing for an interview or telephone call. 
F. The children benefited in many 
ways from the experiences of making 
the frieze and rehearsing the play—co- 
operation, appeciation of one another's 
abilities, self-confidence, and so on. 


BOOKS AND MATERIALS 

Music of Many Lands and Peoples, by 
McConathy, Beattie, and Morgan 

Silver Burdett). 

Great Medern Composers, by Oscar 
Thompson (World Pub. Co.). 

Peter and the Wolf, by Walt Disney 

Simon & Schuster). 

Record: “Peter and the Wolf,” by 

Prokofiev, Op. 67. Basil Rathbone 

Narrator) with Leopold Stokowski 

conducting the All American Or- 
chestra Columbia Master Works, 
Set MM-477. 

Modern Composers for Boys and Girls, 
by Gladys Burch (A. S. Barnes & 
Co.). 

Peter and the Wolf, by Serge Prokofielf 
(Alfred A. Knopf). 


Tramp! 


May Day Dance 
For music, see page 32) 


The music for this dance is repeated 
once. 

Formation: 
circle. 

Measures 1-3; All join hands and 
skip around in a circle. 

Measure 4: Stop and clap hands. 

Measures 5-7: Same as Measures 
1-3, but skip in opposite direction 

Measure 8: Same as Measure 4. 

Measures 9-10: Skip to center of 
the circle. 

Measures 11-12: Skip back to place. 

Measures 13-14: Couples join hands 
and skip in place. 

Measures 15-16: Couples skip in a 
circle. 

Repeat dance music. 

Formation: All children in a single 
circle. 

Measure 1: Hands on hips, jump in 
place twice, facing center of circle. 

Measure 2: Clap twice. 

Measures 3-4: Like Measures 1 and 
2, but facing away from center of 
circle. 

Measures 5-6: Still facing out, join 
hands, skip around in circle formation. 

Measures 7-8: Quickly face center 
of circle, skip in opposite direction. 

Measu es 9-12 Quix kly form dou- 
ble circle, every even-numbered couple 
making an arch under which odd- 
numbered couples skip. 

Measures 13-14: Form a single cir- 
cle, join hands, and skip in circle. 

Measures 15-16: Break circle, each 
child skipping off in different direc- 
tion, as though running to hide. 


All children in a single 
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This summer have fun in Pennsyl- 
vania and also visit some of America’s 
greatest historic shrines. The lakes, 
rivers, mountains, and forests of this 
old commonwealth offer cool retreat 
within easy access of Eastern and 
Midwestern cities. 


Comfortable resorts are waiting. And 
here you'll find every outdoor sport 
from canoeing, swimming and fishing 
to archery, riding, golf, and tennis. 


Fine highways lead to every corner of 
Penn’s Woods, and along the way 
you can visit Independence Hall, 
Valley Forge, Gettysburg, Fort Pitt, 
Fort Necessity, Washington Crossing, 
the graves of Molly Pitcher and 
“Mad Anthony” Wayne, the scene of 
the Wyoming Massacre, the homes of 
the Boones and the Lincoins, and 
hundreds of other scenes from Colo- 
nial, Revolutionary, and Civil War 
times. For a refreshing summer and a 
refresher course in American history, 
plan now to come to Pennsylvania. 


YOu'LL FIND MORE Wh 


overnor 
PENNSYLVANIA OF Commence 

DIV. 2705, HARRISBURG, 

Please send me: 
32 booklet, “There 
“Fishin 
Camps in 


| 

i 
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| all stages of growth. 
lencies will help young children note 
| details of changes of the 
In developing a center of interest, a | 


| puppets, and 


| saver for the 


} Six. 


the box. 
they for us?” 


Making Slides with 
Children 
(Continued from page 27) 
1. Did slide-making 
serve its purpose? 
2. Has this experience brought about 


| growth in the children’s ability to plan 


and carry out other group activities’ 
i, Does the percentage of usable 


| slides justify the expense? 
+. Is the work that has been done of | 


value to any other group connected 
with the school? 

There are many possibilities for 
learning, when a class makes and uses 
its own slides. A common problem, 
as good tabk or safety 


such manners, 


on the playground, which is pictured | 


on page 27, may be selected. 
Sometimes slides can be used to mo- 
tivate learning or to show children 
how to do things. A successful field trip 
can be recorded to explain the habitat 
of wild life to children. Making slides 
of the different stages in the life his- 
tories of 
cause one class may not be able to find 
Color transpar 


insects proves valuable, be- 


seasons. 


group often produces material which 
could be of great value for later use, 
but storing such material presents a 
problem. Pictorial slides of such items 


| as chart stories, exhibits, friezes, maps, 


posters will solve this 
problem and become valuable addi 
tions to the school’s visual materials. 
Slides are also helpful in introduc 
ing the children to various art media, 
because the slide immediately gets the 
attention of the children and is a time- 
teacher 
also be used for building 
and home relationships. 
often confused as to the 
real purposes and goals of our meth- 
Slides may be 
shown to parent groups to help inter 
pret the school program. Parents need 
to understand that each child has his 
own rate of growth. We can show 
slides to prove that a child may be 
slow in one phase of his development 
but he is developing qualities in other 
areas which are just as essential for 
a well-adjusted personality. 


Slides can 
good school 
Parents are 


ods of instruction 


Baseball First? 
(Continued from page 66) 


“We won!” cried Mike. “Nine to 


Just then Mr, Graham stepped out 
of a taxi. The cab driver helped him 
carry an enormous box into the store 

“Am I too late?” he asked. “Is the 
game over?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Clint. 
“There's another game tomorrow. 

“Then this package is in time for 
tomorrow anyway. Here, open it up,” 
said Mr. Graham. 

Clint untied the string and opened 
“Uniforms!” he cried. “Are 


said Mr. Graham 
all the way to Chicago to 
Now see if they fit.” 

as each 


“Nobody else,” 
“Had to fly 
get them. 

There was a mad scramble 
boy reached for a uniform, 

“And here’s something special for 
your star player and my right-hand 
man,” said Mr. Graham with a twin- 
kle in his eve. He held up a genuine 


| leather official pitcher's glove. “It’s 


for you, Clint.” 

The cheers from the team could be 
heard several blocks away. But Clint 
was speechless! For a while he thought 
he could hardly breathe. Then some- 
how he managed to say, “Thanks, 
Mr. Graham. Thanks a lot. We'll 


win the tournament tomorrow sure.” 


project | 


For a “Thrift Trip” to EUROPE 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


| Your travel agent is an authority 


on travel to Europe. He can 
plan a “Thrift Trip” that will 
enable you to get the most out 
of your European holiday for the 
least money, regardless of where 
you go. He will also tell you 
why, if time arrangements per- 
mit, the “Thrift Season” (from 
September through April) is even 
more economical. 

Regardless of when you go, 
you will return with an intimate 
knowledge of many countries 
you discuss with your classes. 
You will find yourself better 
versed in conversational topics 
on current European events, as 
well as in historical and cultural 
interests which Europe offers in 
endless abundance. 

You'll discover the “Thrift 
Season” is a particularly pleasant 


time to be in Europe. Its people 
are relaxed and “at home.” As 
you travel from nation to nation, 
you have a greater opportunity 
to meet, talk to and really live 
among them. Ard as you do, 
you will make a pleasant discov- 
ery—learn that their way of life, 
and their desire to maintain it, is 
not unlike that of your own 
people, 

This is why a trip to Europe 
is so utterly fascinating—and so 
profitable both educationally and 
economicaliy. 

So see your travel agent at 
once. Have him plan your trip 
to Europe for this year. And if 
you can arrange your time, by 
all means go in the “Thrift 
Season” when a visit to several 
countries is made possible by 
“Thrift Season” savings that 
stretch your vacation dollars. 


European Travel Commission 


For further information, write each country in which interested. 
Address: National Tourist Office of (name of country), 
Box 1247, Grand Central Ste., New York 17, N.Y. 


Eighteen countries joined together to further friendship 
and progress through travel 
AUSTRIA + BELGIUM + DENMARK + FRANCE - GERMANY + GREAT BRITAIN + GREECE + ICELAND + IRELAND 
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| ITALY LUXEMBOURG MONACO NETHERLANDS NORWAY > PORTUGAL SWEDEN SWITZERLAND TURKEY 
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Swi aud sail sparkling, 


walins ~ sum bathe on clam, sandy beaches ~ 
ous ant coloniss ~ delight in fresh 


sea food. Activity ov 
Wassachustts vacation! 


visit 


Mass. Development and Industrial Comm. 


Nantucket 
Marthas Vineyard North Shore 
Boston Cape Cod 


its 
Pioneer Valley Berkshi 


Please send Vacation Literature 


State House, Boston, Mass., Dept. IR3 


solitude, youll 


Centra! Massachusetts 


where your vocation dollar goes further 


Be sure and see: 

Canadian International Trade Fair, 
Toronto, May 28th - June 8th. 
Canadian National Exhibition, 
Toronto, Aug. 24th - Sept. 8th. 


/ 


CANADA'S VACATION 


— 


province 


~ 


Wer school's out—it’s time 
So make 

your plans early—and come along 
to the land of fun and sun. You'll fill 


_ for travel to Ontario! 


your days with exciting sport on beach, 


golf course, bridle path...and your 


nights dancing under the twinkling stars. 
This year, enjoy your holiday in a setting 


of fun and romance—in Ontario! You'll 


find so many wonderful things to buy 
in Ontario's stores... and 


liberal 


all sorts of shopping treasures. 


ONTA 


distance. 


customs exemptions let you take home 


“ TRAVEL © Ontorio is within easy driving 
TIPS 


* 15 Reception Centres offer every 


kind of travel service. 


Ontorio hospitolity mokes you 


gied you come 


RIO TRAVEL 
1232 PARLIAMENT BLOGS. 


ORONTO 2, ONTARIO 
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Write Songs with Your Children 


(Continued from page 29) 


rhythm. Finally I asked, “Who would 
like to sing the first line?” Several 
children sang the words as they wished. 
Richard's version was judged the best. 
As he sang it over again, I tried to 
write the names of the notes he was 
singing under the words so that we 
would have a record of the tune. 
The cold months of win-ter are past. 
do do re mi re mi re do 
Somehow, Richard was able to get the 
bleakness of winter into his melody. 
The next line, written by another 
child, has the feel of the awakening 
of spring. 
Spring is here at last. 
mi fa sol fa mi 
A third child suggested that the 
music for “Birds are singing in the 
trees,” should go up like a bird’s song. 
Birds are sing-ing in the trees. 
mi mi sol sol la do sol 
Our next effort was to make the 
music go up and down to indicate the 
waving of the flowers. 
Flow - ers are wav-ing in the breeze, 
m mi sol do sol fa mi re 
The up-and-down motion of the 
butterflies is suggested in the next line. 
But -ter- flies are in the air; 
mi fa sol do sol do sol 
The last line had to have an ending 
to finish the song. 
They are fly - ing ev -’ 
sol do sol fa mi 
The children felt that there were 
too many sol-do combinations in the 
last two lines. After singing these 
lines several times, someone sang the 
last line this way, 
They are fly - ing ev - ‘ry 
mi do sol fa mi re 
That's the way it appears in our final 
copy. (See page 29.) 


Several melodies were suggested for 
each line before a final choice was 
made. As cach accepted line was sung, 
the class repeated it several times to 
learn the melody and rhythm. When 
a new line of melody was added, the 
entire song was sung to that point. 
Thus the song was kept in the same 
rhythm and every child iearned the 
melody of each line preceding the new 
line, so that there would be some 
continuity of tune. 

Now the words and music were fin- 
ished but we needed a title. Several 
suggestions were made and the final 
vote was for “The Coming of Spring.” 
At last our song was complete! 

If you are thinking, “Sure, it’s easy 
when the teacher has special musical 
ability,” you're wrong! 1 haven't any. 
Yes, I can sing if you don’t mind my 
flatting a little, and, yes, I can read 
notes. That's the extent of my musical 
ability. No, I don’t play any musical 
instrument. In fact, I had to go to 
another ( acher to have her write the 
melody as it should appear on the staff 
so that I could have a copy of it. I 
sang the song to her in 6/8 time be- 
cause that is the rhythm that the chil- 
dren used. They didn’t call it 6/8 
time; they sang what they felt fitted 
the mood of the words. 

Thus we were launched on a song- 
writing venture. With this as a start 
we wrote several more original songs 
and hope to continue. It's easy; it’s 
fun! Why not try it? 

EDITORIAL NOTE If the sol-fa system 
of music notation is not used in your 
school, you can decide on a particular 
key (as Miss Marentz did), and write 
the music as the children sing, either 
putting notes on a staff, or writing the 
names of the notes under the words. 


Big, Busy, Friendly New York 


ere we thrilled—my little boy, 

his daddy, and I~—as our Ford, 
with thousands of other cars, roared 
through the Holland Tunnel into the 
big, busy, swanky city of New York! 
By the end of a wonderful week we 
decided that the biggest city of the 
world must also be the friendliest. 

Yes, friendly New York! 

There was our small hotel's Cuban 
elevator boy who had a cordial greet- 
ing, no matter how many times a day 
we said, “Up” or “Down.”. . . Then 
there was the trustful proprietor of a 
bookshop round the corner who told 
me, “Take ‘em along, and pay me lat- 
er,’ when | could find no change in 
my purse to pay for the postcards I'd 
selected. Even the New York 
cops proved to be sympathetic. 

It was in the subways that we really 
needed guidance. Our perplexity in 
those underground mazes elicited the 
kindest attention. One day a nice girl 
directed us where to stand and what 
train to look for, and five minutes later 

when started to get into the 
wrong train—she dashed up to give us 
a friendly push in the right direction. 

Downtown Manhattan at noon! The 
sidewalks of its cavernous streets were 
a mass of hurrying humanity. Coming 
upon slender Trinity at the end of 
famous old Wall Street, we found its 
churchyard an interesting haven in 
which to pause a little, and 
good place from which to stare up- 
ward at that compact group of impos- 
sibly tall buildings. At the New York 
Stock Exchange, a girl with blond 
curls and baby-blue eyes competently 


we 


also a 


explained financial operations 

In midtown Manhattan we walked 
right out of the peace of beautiful 
Saint Patrick's into the bustle of 


Rockefeller Center. Radio City’s RCA 
Building was the home of several of 
our favorite radio quiz programs, 

And what a breath-taking view of 
the city we got from the observation 
terrace of the gigantic Empire State 
Building! Other tall buildings grew 
shorter, and beyond them were the 
river bridges traversed by unending 
streams of cars. Plucky little tugs were 
starting huge liners on their way and 
on a tiny island in the harbor stood 
the majestic Goddess of Liberty. 

With glimpses of Tiffany's exquisite 
windows, Elizabeth Arden’s exclusive 
cosmetic salon, and other world- 
renowned establishments, Fifth Avenue 
began to be more than a fascinating 
legend. 

Of course it’s the people of New 
York who contribute most to the many- 
sided personality of the city. Along 
the walks of Central Park, fragments 
of conversation in many languages 
drifted to our ears. The benches were 
filled with people, swarthy, yellow- 
skinned, or very fair. Harlem was rep- 
resented, too. We heard also the cul- 
tured English of well-dressed elderly 
people or young couples. Children, 
seemingly from all walks of life, made 
as much noise as children always can 
Near by, the museums of art and nat- 
ural history were overflowing with 
youngsters and oldsters 

It was fun, on our last night, to be 
among the people strolling on Broad- 
way in the glare of amazing electric 
signs. Fun to stop at Times Square 
and read the teletype news once more 
before we had to say, “Good night, 
Big Town.”—ANNie Mae 
Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, 
Benoit, Miss. Prize winner, 1950 
Travel Contest.) 
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Threads of Patriotism and Literature 


(Continued from page 55) 


The old part of Boston was quaint, 
with its narrow streets and green Com 
mon. Benét's “A Tooth for Paul 
Revere” became much more interest- 
ing to me as I went through the house 
of that famous artisan and rider. Re- 
cently I showed Kodak pictures, using 
an Opaque projector, and special in- 
terest was aroused by Paul Revere’s 
home. 

Always the wild fervor of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, revealed when he 


ested in the books on Indians which 
Longfellow studied before writing 
Hiawatha. His desk commanded my 
attention because from it had come so 
much that was beautiful and inspiring 
The musical clock still stands on the 
stair tanding and plays on the hour. I 
thought of the kindness and gentleness 
that caused Longfellow, in his busiest 
moments, to stop and wind this clock 
so that little visitors might hear its 
melody. 


Notable originally as Washington's headquarters, this house in Cambridge 
is even better known to teachers and other travelers as the home of the poet 
Henry W. Longfellow. It is ordinarily called the Craigie-Longjellow House. 


scribbled “Old Ironsides” on a piece 
of wrapping paper held against a 
windowpane, has stirred me. I had 
the privilege of seeing the frigate 
“Constitution” while in Boston and of 
walking upon “her deck, once red with 
heroes’ blood.” Now understand 
Holmes. Details about that ship will 
delight my boys this year. 

From Boston we crossed the Charles 
to the Craigie-Longfellow House in 
Cambridge. It was just what I had 
dreamed of—a lovely, gracious home 


Because it was the home of the 


dicott family, pictured in the story of 


To me, the principal treasure in 
that whole house was the original 
manuscript of “The Rainy Day,” one 
of my favorite poems. I studied it 
long and earnestly. The poem has 
been consolation to me many times 

There are numerous evidences of 
a warm family life in the Craigie- 
Longfellow House. Certainly, when I 
next teach Evangeline, | shall under- 


stand why the poct was able to depict 
so well the love of a man and a wom- 
an and the love of home. 


Litthe Women, Orchard House in Concord has a special charm for many vis- 
itors—including the author's daughter (left) and a friend. (Photo by the author) 


flanked by hospitable side porches 
How much this place had meant to 
Longfellow! I thought of his great 
love for Frances Appleton and their 
three little girls. A glowing portrait 
of “grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
and Edith with golden hair” hangs on 
the wall. 

In a cosy spot by the fireplace is 
the chair made from “the spreading 
chestnut tree” and presented to the 
poet by school children. Books are 
everywhere. I was particularly inter- 


On my Cambridge trip I made a 
friend—the policeman stationed at 
beautiful Mount Auburn Cemetery. 
Secing my disappointment when we 
drove up just as the great gates were 
being locked, he invited us in and of- 
fered himself as a guide. He waited 
patiently while we stood in reverence 
before the tombs of Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, Mary Baker Eddy, 
and Phillips Brooks. From him and 
others we learped that the Yankee, 


(Continued on page 78) 


in a romantic “South Seas” setting 
only 50 minutes from the U.S. A.! 


Yes, that’s YOU this summer—enjoying the kind of vacation you've always 
dreamed about. Lolling under a palm on one of the world’s finest beaches. Dancing 
on a garden terrace “air-conditioned” by gentle Trade Winds. Riding a bike or 
a horse, playing golf, sailing, fishing, water skiing. Living a lazy, luxurious, 
fun-filled life in Nassau in the Bahamas—world’s smartest “winter playground” 
—at summer rates you can afford! This exotic tropic island is only 4) hours by 
air from New York—only 50 minutes from Miami! New low-cost all-expense vaca- 
tions include accommodations at a fine Nassau hotel, sightseeing and all meals. 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 1633-34 duPont Bidg., Miomi 32, Florida 


Please send me full information and illustrated literature. oe! 


1 

uc the | 

ret tor for reservetions and complete details 

we oo SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
if 

i 

NAME_ 

| 
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BERM 
| OCEANSIDE HOTEL 


Old World charm and sophisti- 
cation combined with New 
| World comfort and conve- 
nience. Riding in quaint car- 
riages, cycling down pleasant 
country roads, relaxing on 
your own private beach. De- 
lightful evenings in the cock- 
tail lounge, or dancing to 
native calypso music. Mod- 
ern throughout, each room 
has a private bath. And 
you'll enjoy the memorable 
cuisine, the barbecues and 
the beach parties. 
E. R. HETLAND, Manager 


Elbow Basch Sanh Cla 


See your travel agent or 
write U.S. Representetiv 
ROBERT F. WARNER INC. 

588 Avenue 

New York 19. New York 


Also in Chic 
Boston ond Wesblegton 


no more pencils, no more books 
time to recapture your health 
The and your looks! 


Monarch df the Boardwalk 


Vacation means rejuvenation at 
the Ambassador. Dissolve your 
cares in the silken sands and 
rushing surf of Atlantic City’s 
world-famous beach. Relax in the 
Ambassador's giant salt water 
pool, Turkish baths, Swedish 
massage, sun decks, television, 
roller chair riding, nearby golf... 
all the pleasures of this versatile 
vacation land are yours at the 
Ambassador. Come on, when 
school’s out! 


Atlantic City seRseY 


HENRY B. WILLIAMS, General Mgr. 


ott 


Whatever type of you 
have planned for this summer, make 
the most of your trip by staying at 
a hotel advertised in THE INSTRUC- 
TOR. You're sure to be pleased. 


vacation 
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A New Focus 
on Old Mexico 
Continued from page 56) 

a prescription that enables us to gain 
Seeing other places and 
other 


wider vision 
the achievements of times re- 


focuses our view of our own land and 


ir own age 
In Europe we “see” our own ances- 
tors building churches, framing Magna 


Chartas, supporting or overthrowing 
kings, painting or writing masterpieces 
In Mexico we 
: history including the ancient 
und Aztecs, who built a brilliant civili- 
vation to rival that of Europe, while 


the United States was still populated 


sense a parallel history, 
Doltecs 


by wandering tribes; the 


Cortes 


pmmitive 
and 
Spaniards; the 


onquest of subsequent 


yy the 
gradual growth of Mexico into an in- 
dependent nation 

Mexican still he 


from living pages; modern history has 


history can read 
been superimposed upon the old, with 
the old still spilling over at the cor- 
Mexico City, traffic 
insistently, down broad boule- 


ners In rushes 
madly, 
vards lined with ultramodern buildings 
drawing boards of 


are still Indi 


rect from the 
Frank Wrights, vet there 
im women pounding tortillas on street 
rners, old men toting superhuman 
their 
Indians 


ids on backs, an occasiona 


parade of arriving from a 


province to celebrate a_ festival 


oblivious to the dangers of modern 
they half-hop, half-skip along 
a main the 


In the 


lages, | 


life as 
roughtare. 

market places of remote vi 
tried 
Spanish in vain 


to use my high-school 
the Indians still spoke 
their ancient Indian dialects. Some of 
the churche %, as at Guadalupe, were 
tiled devout 


statues then 


with Indians rubbing 


and rubbing their 


a 
that this was a practice stemming from 


pagan rituals. Though Cortes replaced 


| 
| 


own 


Mexican friend explained | 


Vu tempie he found with a | 


Christian church, he could not always 


conquer every heart, and the bridge 


| between Montezuma and the present, 


stretching over four centuries, has nev- 
er really been crossed. 
In the 


Indian 


piety of a lined, grizzled 
ancient 
Voltec 
ods, blended harmoniously with 
of the Christian God 


to produce a race resembling prophe ts 


face can be seen the 
wors! } of the 
revelation 
the sorrows, 
of the 
to converge m one 
. prophetic face, multiplied all 
Mexico 


miseries, Joys 


past, present und future 


historical 


and | 


After climbing the Pyramid of the | 


Sun at the archeological ruins of San 
leotihuacan, I descended to find 


Juan 
myself besieged by young 


peddling tiny stone images, 
urved, exact replicas of those made 
thous These 


Toltecs are a liv 


inds of years ago smal 
lants of the 


ng page of history; though their wares 


bably were made only the week be 
fore, the lives of these Indians are so 


that history must surely smile 
ipon their duplicity! 
Taxco that [ walked down 


1 cobblestone alley, into the back roon 


similar 
It was in 
f a silver shop, and found the most 


of the past crowded 
just behind the present and still peer 


striking example 


ing over its shoulders. In the square 
ust in front of the famous old cathe 
attend 
basket 


of about 


where devout villagers 
Mass daily—I met a 


ilesman, a bright eved bov 
ten, and he took me to his home t 


dral 
friendly 


meet the family 

First, a word of explanation about 
Taxco This village was buried amid 
mountains—an 


until a 


4 towering range of 
spot on the map 


Continued on page 73) 


inknowt! 
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children | 
crudely | 


Simply Write 
Rood Map, Box IM, Silver Springs, Florida 


NIJOY the endless variety of social, art, 
spert and ities ot 
this friendly, delightfully cool Gulf Coast 
resort city. A wonderful place to visit. Take 
adventoge of LOW SUMMER RATES. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Box 3088, Sarasota, Florida 


CAPE COD VILLAGE 


A Cape Cod housekeeping Cottage by the sea. 

Fully equipped for an ideal vacation. One mile 

private beach, Write for folder I 

Floyd and Helen Van Duzer, Owner - Managers 
Phone Barnstable 176 


Be sure to visit 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER 


@ See the wonders of this unique 
“city within a city”. A Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour includes a 
thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story 
RCA Observation Roof, 


SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP 
RATE (ages 12 to 
For further information and 

Rockefeller 
Center Guided beer 
vation Roof, Reckateller 


Complete Guided Tour, $1.40 

Inctudes Observation Reef 
50 ie 

Plaza, New York 20, New York 


Last summer 65% of our tran- 
sient guests were teachers. And 
we're expecting even more this 
year—because of these special ad- 
vantages the PARIs has to offer: 
@ Only 10 min. from Columbia 
University @ 10 min. by subway 
to Times Square @ 1 block from 
five major transportation lines 
@ Swimming pool and solarium 
®@ Good food reasonably priced 
© Rates to fit teachers’ budgets. 
Plan now to stay at the Paris 
this summer. You'll like it too! 

Daily from $3.00 single, $4.25 double 


Send us this ad for special weekly rates 
_ MARTIN WALTER, Mgr. Write for Booklet B 


GOING TO NEW YORK? 


Accommodations for 1000 guests 


HOTEL 
CHESTERFIELD 


130 West 49th Street. New York 
Write for illustrated booklet 
GARAGE ACROSS THE STREET 


HOME OF THE nous 


SEA FOOD 
STEAKS and CHOPS 


HOTELS and RESORTS 

TT ers! 
| A 951) 2 

FREE! 3 | 

| 
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Street & West 


FLORIDA 


Miami Beach 

+ directly on the ocean. Nature- 
cooled; yet, completely air-conditioned In the 
heart of every recreational activity. “Discover” 


for yourself America’s 


winter) resort. Advance reservations usually 
necessary A luxury hotel with sensible rates. 
34.00 up single, $6.00 up double. Daniel E 
Duna, Manager. 
Kennebunk Beach 

Seo View House where our “Maine” considera- 
tion is Maine hospitality. $8.00 each per day 


double including our famous meals. 
to September. Special 
July 15th and after August 15th. All spo 
summer theaters, antique shops near by. W 
to Dept. A. for additional rates. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


East Gloucester 


Open J 


the 
Picturesque City of Gloucester 


jew Hotel. Located on 


Harbor 
Harbor of the 


quaint old fashioned Hotel with a gracious 
mosphere Excellent food and a variety 
sports. An ideal location for one who wa 


juiet and rest but still in the center of activi- 
Rates very moderate. 


lies 


Modified Amer. plan. 
For information, write E 


MICHIGAN 


Houghton Lake 

Johnson's Rustic Resort located in the beart 
an ever 
of Michigan's loveliest 
to order for those 
be themselves. But for those who want activ 
there will never be a dull moment. Box 
Houghton Lake, Mich. 


. J. Swinson, Mer. 


blue lakes. 


who just 


water 


Sugar Hill 

The Homestead. A comfortable 
good accommodations, excellent 
friendly hearth to discerning White 
travelers and vacationists since 
ly informal Cocktails. Activities. 
22. 1600 ft. up. No hay fever. 
Near major mountain attractions. 
American Plan. Address Box B. 


Wolfeboro 


inn provid 
food ane 
Mount 
Pleasa 
Capac 


$8-12 a di 


Splendidly r 
cottages under tall pin m shore 
W innipesaukee Private head h, 
boardwalk. Hoats, shuffleboard courts, re« 
Informal, friendly, complete 
quiet Reserve 
Aug., early Sept. 
Matt Brendel, Mgr., 


‘ NEW MEXICO 


| Rancho de Son Geronimo. With a wea 
of values wrought by the blending of three ea 
cultures, “The Taos Country” of northern 
Mexico offers much of interest El Rancho 
San Geroni The Guest Ranch of the T 
Country!) offers delightful ym moda tions, 


reat 

relaxati 
June, 
Sook let 


Box 659, Wolfeboro, N 


perior food, planned activities, pleasing home-like 


atmosphere, Write A. H. Etzold, Taos, N.M. 


NEW YORK 
New York City 


near midtown 
districts, Radio City, Central Park Ideal 
teachers who want to live smartly but econo 
cally Inexpensive, excellent luncheons 
ners in our cocktail lounge. Singles from £2 

from $16.00 weekly Pamphlet. Gordon 
Taylor, Manager... another fine Knott Hot 


New York C 
Hote! Wellington, Tth Ave. at Sith St 


modern hotel near Times 
City, shops, transportation a 
“homey” rooms, all with bath, (singles $4.50 
doubles $6.50 up) Week-ends in New York 
as little as $6 . sightseeing and room includ 
Write for free descriptive der. 
Hotel ... C. L. O'Connor, Manager. 


New York City 


Hotel Shelton, Lexineton Ave. at 49th St. 
York's finest summer hotel... atmoaphe 
TV im your reom at no extra charge (sing 
with bath, 55.00 up). Solariam, swimming ; 
lounges, library, outstanding food, king 
cocktails, nightly music and d In « 


ing. 
distinguished Grand Central area. Be 
Mer .A Knott He 


venient, 
let R. M. Hamrick 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


St. Thomas 
Caribbean Hotel. Offers sensational 


value to acquaint more Americans 
ever-fresh charms of the lovely U. S. VIR 
ISLANDS -& Days Nights, with all me 
$69.50. Excellent accommodations: 2 to T 
Bed Room with private bath Planned en 
tainment Sightseeing Trips —Golf 

Club membership, ete.. included Writ 
for Brochure. L. Richard Fedder, Manager 
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grandmother, 


A New Focus 
on Old Mexico 
(Continued from page 74) 


group of hiking scovts accidentally 
stumbied upon it in the early 1920's 
Isolated, inaccessible, the had 
remained through the almost 
outside the currents of modern civili- 
zauion. Since then, a highway has been 
built, silver companies have converted 
homes into shops, and tourists flock to 
buy the 


town 
years 


famous silver and see the pix 


turesque colonial achitecture. Houses 
capped with Siena-tile roofs spill all 
over the mountainside; narrow cobble- 
stone roads twist and turn at daring 
angles to link one doorstep to the 
next; ancient wells are still in use in 
the squares; blossoming vines twine 


over the grilles of balconies and gate- 
ways and over pastel-colored walls. 
Civilization beat a well-paved path 
to the gates of the city and then stum 
bled up the ancient cobblestone roads 
into the past. This generation in 
Taxco has experienced the unique im 
pact of five centuries of progress tele- 
scoped into twenty years of influence 
How anxious I was to meet Fernando's 


| family! 


Through the three 
mother, 


generations 
and the 
Fernando—I could see that there are 
truths about human nature 
Grandmother bemoaned change. 

Some momng on her 


boy 
universal 


Mass, 


way to 


she would surely be hit by one of those | 


American cars (just as Fernando's dog 
only yesterday her daughter 
much time in the front 
converted into a silver shop 
career woman’); and Fernando was 
being “turned into a beggar” by the 
tourists who gave him pennies! 
Daughter smiled as she drew the 
sleeping baby in her rebozo closer to 
her. Though she kept shop, she still 
carried water up the steep cobble- 
stone read from the common well, still 
pounded tortillas, still waited for her 
husband to return from the silver 
as her mother had done before 


was 
spent too 


room, 


mines, 
her Fernando missed his dog, cer- 
tainly, but he had been faced with the 


perils of modern life ever since he was 
He proudly presented his grand- 
mother with his American pennies. 

In Mexico, as in other countries, 
there are fascinating monuments to 
the past everywhere churches, muse- 
monasteries—but I have 
chosen to illustrate the living history, 
the breathing past that seems unique 
to the visitor in Mexico 

There is another channel through 
which history becomes an almost lived 
experience--the magnificent murals of 
Rivera, Orozco, and Siquiros that cov- 
er the walls of public buildings. The 
Mexican muralists have absorbed the 
colors of their tropical homeland and 
have splashed these colors onto the 
enormity of a mural to present an all- 
embracing picture of complex mod- 
ern life, its roots firmly in the past. 

There are the murals of “history 
told,” where Diego Rivera his 
variety of color, transferring the bluish- 
green circle on the tail of a peacock to 
the dome of an Aztec temple, to ex- 
press the infinite variety of human 
activities that have led up to and built 
modern Mexico. 

rhere are, the murals of “his 
tory in the making,” such as the con 


“Man at the 


born 


ums, homes, 


uses 


alse, 


troversial Crossroads” 


which hangs in the Palacio de los 
Bellas Artes in Mexico City. IT could 
not take my eves off it, so well does 


dilemma ef mankind 
penetrating the 


it epitomize the 
today, man-superman 
deepest of seas and the farthest reach 
es of the vet still unable to 
solve those problems that threaten his 


heavens, 


peace and security 
(Travel excerpts on pages 72, 76-78) 


| 


See 


VIRGINI 


as George Washington 


knew it 


E-CREATED Williamsburg brings back the 
days when Washington made his headquarters at 
Wythe House, dined at Raleigh Tavern 
and courted Martha Custis. In addition 


ings in modern hotels, 
guest houses and restored taverns. 


to its historic importance, Williamsburg 
is a complete vacation community 
with something of interest for 


everyone. Golf, tennis, swimming, 
cycling, garden tours. Fine lodg- 


colonial 


WILLIAMSBURG LODGE 
Single from $3.50 © Double from $$ 
WILLIAMSBURG INN 
Single from $8 © Double from $12 


For free materials and information on 
School Journeys write Frances Diehl, 
Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Va. 


write direct to 
1, se travel agent 
or Williamsburg Res. OF. 630 
Fifth Ave., Circle 6-8896 


Island 
summer discover the historic 
.explore its famed Gay Head 
Cliffs of colored clays .thrill to old 
Menemsha fishing village ... browse 
through old museums on this enchanting 
Island hard by the Massachusetts Coast, 


Your Vacation 
This 


Vineyard.. 


World famous sandy beaches with 
Gulf Stream tempered waters. Safe 
swimming, ideal sailing, fishing, golf, 


tennis, bicycling and just plain relaxin’. 
Summer theatre. Tempting New England 
seafood dishes. 


Hotels, cottages, guest houses— priced 
for every purse. 
Easy to reach by train or car... new 


auto-carrying ferry and steam- 
ship service... direct planes 
from New York and 


Boston. 


Write M. V. Information 
Box 7B, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


FUN in the 
sun, sea, sand a 
surf—tuna and bass fishing, ‘a, 
44 golf, sailing, or plain relaxin’ 
& for the whole family—in a perfect 

story book setting on romantic old 


CAPE COD 
% 


Please write for Map and Directory, a 
stating whether hotel, guest house, © 
cottage colonyorseasonrentalis ( 
desired, toDept. A-4 CapeCod 
©, Chamber of Commerce, Oud 
Mass. 


CAPE 


That's lovely Fort Lauderdale 
in the summertime! 


Perfect swimming plus all sports 
and special entertainment features 
at low summer rates. 


For a complete change of scene, 
you'll have more fun, more rel 
ation at the Escape Hotel! 

Large, luxurious rooms... Malayan 
Dining Room and Cocktail Lounge. 


PRIVATE 
FRESH WATER SWIMMING POOL 


Special summer vacation rates from 
$2! a week, double occupancy. 
Write today for Folder T. 


THE 


HOTEL 


‘...at the beach/~ 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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Your haven of fun for "51 . 
magnificent Black Hills of scenic 
South Dakota. Roll across lush, green 
plains, then up into the highest moun- 
tains east of the Rockies. Catch the 
adventure and spirit of the Old West. 
See spine-tingling rodeos, round-ups, 
Western pageants. Thrill to the in- 
spiring Luenen Passion Play. Rest and 
relax amid cool, pine-fringed lakes 
and rugged mountain peaks. View the 
weird, awesome beauty of the nearby 
Badlands . . . the towering dignity of 
majestic Mt. Rushmore. 

For family fun, for the vacation of your 
life . . . come to the beautiful Black 
Hills of friendly South Dakota this year. 


WRITE FOR COLORFUL FREE FOLDER 


SOUTH DAKOTA'S 


SOUTH DAKOTA State Highway Commission “== 
A. H. Penkew, Pub. Dir, « PIERRE, S$. DAK. 


To help you 
plan your 
SUMMER 
VACATION in 


SCOTIA 


CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


Read about the unspoiled scenery, wonderful beaches, lovely 
lakes, quaint fishing villages and fine resorts awaiting you in 
Nova Scotia. See them pictured in beautiful natural color photo- 
graphs! Then plan your itinerary on an official map of Nova 
Scotia’s uncrowded highways. Map and literature are yours 
for the asking—including a booklet listing hotels, camps, cot- 
tages and overnight cabins throughout this “sea-conditioned” 

You'll find them mighty helpful in plan- 
ning the best vaca- 


tion you ever had. 36 4 


Why not fill out NOVA SCOTIA , 


mroamanion | 
the coupon right | 
IN-5-51 


summer wonderland. 


? 
now: v Please send free literature to 


New York Office: 247 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
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Florida, Land of Contrasts | 


ueN I said that I was going to 

Florida for my summer vaca- 
the usuai comment was, “Won't 
very hot?” However, our auto | 
trip was not as hot as previous summer 
trips I had taken in the Midwest, and 
nights in cabins were delightfully cool. 

Our peninsular state is a land of 
contrasts: red clay, white sands; crud- 
est of huts, multimillionaires’ man- 
sions; oldest fort in the nation, newest 
military installations; hot blazing sun, 
cool damp shade; dugout canoes, costly 
yachts; treeless plains, dense jungles. 
The scenery varied surprisingly with 
miles. We rode through tung or- 
and slash-pine forests, inter- 
spersed with cypress swamps and live 
oaks festooned with silvery Spanish 
moss. We would find ourselves on 
level land stretching to the far horizon, 
“ ith he re and the Tre a fe Ww scattere d 
clumps of trees giving it the aspect of 
the African veld. We rode for hours 
through beautiful orange groves. 

Driving out of the groves, we passed 
through the sugar-cane region and 
around Lake Okeechobee. A huge 
levee, protection against floods such | 
as that caused by the 1928 hurricane, 
prevented us from catching even a 
glimpse of the lake. It was an inter- 
esting ride through this section of the 
For 
miles the highway was borderd on one 
side by tall Australian pines separat- 
the road from the inland canal. 
On the other side were occasional cul- 
tivated fields with beehives at intervals. 
We drove through the ranch country, 
where hump-necked Brahman cattle, 
introduced from India, grazed. | 

From Palm Beach we turned south- 
ward on a highway built coastal | 
islands. We were thrilled to see a wa- 
terspout form « it in the blue Atlantic 
watched its gyrations 
until it vanished. Another one formed | 
and then seemed to untwist, until only 
a thin spiral of cloud was left. 

Key West in July was a riot of col- 
or, topped by flaming poinciana trees, 
flanked by hedges of scarlet hibiscus 
The allamanda flaunted its canary- 
yellow trumpet-shaped flowers on vines 
Our southern- 


tron, 
it be 


the 
chards 


state, where the Everglades begin. 


ing 


Spellbound, we 


or spreading shrubs. 
city is an enchanting place to | 
visit, and the to it, “on the road 
that went is unique 

We took the Tamiami Trail through | 
the heart of the Everglades, “River of 
Grass,” with little islands of palms ris- 
ing the smooth brown expanse | 
of saw grass. The Tamiami Canal | 
runs parallel to the trail and is always 
full of water. In many places it was 
choked with water hyacinths. 

The Tamiami Trail is an engineer- 
ing triumph. The canal was formed 
by taking the bedrock for the highway 
from the swamp. This smooth road | 
took thirteen years to build. . . . 

At Fort Myers, on the Caloosa- 
hatchee River, royal palms in long 
rows border the avenues. The trunk 
of the tree looks as if it were concrete. 
It has a bright shiny green top from 
which the palm fronds wave. 

In the course of our travels, we vis- 
ited the rare-bird farm south of 
Miami. Here flamingoes were stand- | 
ing in the most artificial-looking poses. 
I almost expected to see Lewis Carroll's | 
\lice appear, pick up one of them, 
and try to play croquet. 

The monkey jungle, not far from 
the bird farm, is inhabited by a coi- 
ony of monkeys, introduced here to 
see whether they would thrive in Flor- 
They have done so well that they 
number in the hundreds.—Mary 
Gatrorp, Teacher, Seventh Grade So- 
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drive 
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UNS 


HIGHWAYS OF ADVENTURE 
Here is a land of legend and gay resort 
life where broad, friendly highways wind 
through 28,000 square miles of un- 
spoiled vacation paradise. Comfortable 
accommodations combine with every 
vacation facility to make your holiday 
a memorable Maritime adventure. 

Incredible natural phenomena make 
the heart beat faster ot every turn . . . 
wild life lurks in cool green forests be- 
side white water where game fish sport 

. « friendly hospitality waits for you 
everywhere. 


Spectacular Scenes in Unspoiled Surroundings 
Hartland Covered Bridge Reversing Falls 
The Wells in the Rocks Magnetic Falls 


NO PASSPORT REQUIRED 
for NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA 


For full information about o 
real Moritime welcome and 
vacetion suggestions, write: 
The Director, Dept. 1-151, 
New Brunswick Government 
Bureau of Information, 
Fredericton, N.B., Canada. 


America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathereraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Every from Kits of 
READY ¢ , to supplies and 
leathers or waned hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, ete., top quality. 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Our established policy is to ship or- 
ders the same day we receive them. 


J. c. LARSON COMPANY 


Tripp Ave., Dept. 637, Chicago 24, Il. 


cial Science, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Mason City, lowa. (Prize 
winner, 1950 Travel Contest.) 


TEACHERS you can 
BORROW by MAIL( 


Borrow the fast, confidential, and 

convement way BY 
MAIL. Thousunds of teachers using this loan plan. 
Your scheol board. friends. or merchants net contacted. 
No co-signers necessary. Repay in small monthly pay- 
ments—no principal payments required during your 
peyless vacation months. For full particulars sent you 
in plain envelope. fill in coupon below and mail today. 
NO OBLIGATION 


MUTUAL LOAN CO., Dept. 5, Sioux Gity, 


| 


you'll ALWAYS re } ) = 
\\ EN EL | awn 
Write foday ae 
/ | VACATION LOANS 
A until Fatt! 
on 
| 
Overnight from Boston by | 
| 


Vi sit tee 4a refree | Janey Canuck in the U.S.A. | 


AINE is our gateway to the United 
States; and what charm the 


Maine villages have! It is the feeling 
| of age in the colonial-styled white 
houses with green shutters, lining 


tree-shaded streets, that makes the 
world’s troubles seem tar away. 
? * A full day across New York State 


jas’ & SS * Sy was a day of pure delight—up one hill 


and down another, with continual fine 
vistas of rich rolling countryside. The 
| gold of the winter wheat added a note 
of brightness against the various shades 
of green fields. When we saw three of 
the Finger Lakes, we almost imagined 
Indian canoes on their surface. 

With Ohio came corn. We were to 
see thousands of acres of it in Western 
and Southern states. Aluminum-roofed 
silos shone out on the sides of neat 
| barns. Bright-colored displays of pot- 
tery vases, bowls, and jardinieres re- 
flected another Ohio industry 
Then there was Indiana, the Hoosier 
| State. Memories of James Whitcomb 

Riley and of his “Little Orphant 

Annie” and “The Hired Man” poured 

over us. 
‘ ’ | St. Louis stands out like a star, from 
of lhe | the time we crossed the Mississippi 
| and looked down at a side-wheeler to 
the visits to many parks and museums 
via the COLORADO EAGLES Brightest of all was our day at the zoo. 
In Arkansas we saw the first cotton 
of our trip and the first rice paddies 
we had ever seen. At Little ho k, a 


ora 


Variety Vacation 


Your vacation dollars go a long 


Cocorapo ... with all its 


majestic beauty to make | bright, thriving city, we turned east- Mi The “Show 
yours the vacation of a thousand ward across level low-lying country to state offers family vacations with 
wonders. the Mississippi. It was in Arkansas 
a eS that we had our cheapest cabin, and triple appeal... thrift, variety and 
Waves And what better way to relax one of the nicest. quality ...day after day filled with 
and enjoy your trip to the scenic At Tuscumbia, Alabama, we saw the 


grandeur of this mountain play- birthplace of Helen Keller; and at fun and relaxation. Plenty of 
ground than from the planetar- Florence we started climbing the Ten- 


nessee Valley with its series of dams. smooth, scenic highways; abun- 


ium-dome coaches of Missount We were thrilled by the incline rail- denn thallislen 29 
Pactric’s thrilling Colorado way, 4,750 feet long, up steep Lookout J 
Eagles—finest and fastest Mountain near Chattanooga. Blessed state parks, many Missouri lakes 


with a clear day, we viewed seven 
states from the summit. In 1863 there 


through service from St. Louis 
to the Rockies. Choose from a 


and streams for fishing, bathing 


> - were eleven thousand casualties in a and boating. Visit some of Amer- p* 
variety of ultra-modern Pullman battle on this very mountain 
sf or coach accommodations. The road was very winding when ica’s largest springs, fish hatcheries 

F we turned up into the Great Smoky J inte. ing hissesic ¢ j 


Mountains. Week-enders were every- 
where; but we found two rooms in a 
fine court in the little community of 
Maggie at the border of the Cherokee 
Indian Reservation. The little Indian 
doll in my collection came from there 

For two days we drove along the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, often with far- 


There are many modern hotels, 
cabins, courts and lcottages at rea- 
sonable rates. You'll find Missouri 
folks friendly and hospitable, 


ae reaching views. In Virginia we looked 
ROUTE OF THE EAGLES on the ready to help you have a good 
- its bluegrass fields and towns and vil- 
4 H i lages. When we tired of the winding time on a thrifty budget. Plan now 
| R. J. McDermott era | | Mountain roads w e took a low road in to have more fun in ’51... vacation 
Mamas | | the valley for a while. How we wished 
! : ‘ ~ ee ee | | we could have seen the azaleas in in Missouri, the Heart of Americal 
| 1601 Missouri Pacific Bldg. | | bloom in early summer! 
| St. Louis 3, Missouri | In West Virginia we traveled along 
| the Potomac Valley, by rich farming 
| | land and many apple orchards, Penn FREE Booklet! 
! a low cost trip to Colorado via Missouri 1 | sylvania, with hills and valleys so remi- Send for 
| Paciric. | | niscent of our own Cape Breton, was Anew, interesting booklet Glled [eras 
| | | dear to our hearts. Then we were back with vacation facts and colorful 7. 
| Also send folders checked below. 1 | in New York State, amid dairy farms. illustrations. Send for yourcopy | «=: 
| . 1 | It was in Vermont that we saw the now... fill out and mail coupon | {> 
| 0 Mexico | | first spruce of our return trip. There of a postcard will do, le . 
! [) Southern Utah Parks | | again we were reminded of the coun- : rh 
I I | try’s historic past as we followed the ana 
| Cj Hot Springs 1 | Molly Stark Trail and saw the tall —— 
| o The Ozarks battle monument at Bennington 
The White Mountains were lovely MISSOURI DIVISION of RESOURCES end DEVELOPMENT 
Texas Gulf Resorts as we crossed Bretton Woods, went : Dept. 46-C Jefferson City, Missouri 
ford Notch The sky was cloudless illustrations and showing t veriety 
| ! | above the peaks except when we = inthe “Show Me” state. $ 
: 
| Name ‘ | stopped to view Mount W ashington : ; 
| ! | from the west and saw a cloud resting 2 NAME : 
Addre on its crest.—Fiva E Jackson, Teach- : 
er of English Literature and Econom- ADDRESS 
f i ics, Thompson High School, North : 
Cry___ Zone___ State Sydne Nova Se otia. (Prize winner, cry 
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SEE PARIS 
See 


Trains leaving Paris—the rail rap XS 


of Europe—make convenient motor 
coach connections throughout France. 
This combination service now has 
a definite place in your plans to 
see France—particularly the colorful 
remote parts so rarely visited. 
The French National Railroads cover all 
France. With their highly modernized 
equipment, travel with Speed, 
Safety and utmost Comfort is assured 


See your travel agent or write 


400 MONTGOMERY STREET 


SAN PRANCISCO, CALE 610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


5717 NOTRE-DAME de GRACE AVE. 


MONTREAL PQ. 
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Threads of Patriotism and Literature 
(Continued from page 73) 


bless him! has just as splendid traits 
as any Southerner could claim. 

The little village of Concord was 
perfect. The white church with its 
spire pointing toward heaven, the 
peace and loveliness of the place, ap- 
pealed to me greatly. When I walked 
down the brief, shady road to the 
Concord Bridge, I was so moved that 
. ae hardly repeat the familiar lines 

“The Concord Hymn.” 

‘We studied this poem recently, 
and I attempted a blackboard drawing 
of the bridge's location in relation to 
Concord. The children watched ea- 
gerly as I erased a portion of the wall 
and showed a faint path leading from 
the road to a house near by. That 
house, of course, was the “Old Manse” 
where Emerson once lived and where 
Hawthome wrote Mosses from an Old 
Manse. On a recent literature test, no 
child failed to answer the questions 
asked on “The Concord Hymn” al- 
though, at the beginning of the study, 
one little boy had asked if the action 
of this poem took place in Mexico! 

Little Women truly came alive for 
me at “Orchard House,” the home of 
Louisa May Alcott in Concord. I rev- 
eled in the letters written to the orig- 
inal of “Jo” (the author herself), en- 
couraging her to control that naughty 
temper; I viewed with tenderness 
Beth's old piano and the beautiful new 
one; I was amused by the drawings all 
over Amy's walls; and I was charmed 
by Meg’s wedding presents from such 
notables as Emerson. This place 
seemed filled with the laughter and 
the tears of four “littie women” and 
their adored “Marmee.” 

I could not leave this vicinity with- 
out walking around Walden Pond to 


the site of Thoreau’s cabin. A cairn 
of stones is all that is left, but it is a 
hallowed spot to the lover of nature 
and of Thoreau’s works. 

In Salem, I actually went into the 
house which Hawthorne immortalized 
in The House of the Seven Gables. 
We entered through Hepzibah’s penny 
shop with its tinkling bell over the 
door. Our charming girl guide showed 
us all of the rambling house. She even 
let us climb a narrow stairway that 
wound up through the eight-foot-thick 
chimney! 

The early hofne of John Greenleaf 
Whittier at Haverhill was a great de- 
light. The kitchen is the cosy spot 
where the poet's family gathered in 
“Snow Bound.” The spinning wheel, 
the warming pan, the wide-mouthed 
chimney, the uncle’s watch hanging on 
its nail, carried me back to one of my 
best-loved poems. Outside at the well, 
I operated the long sweep which, 
“high aloof, in its slant splendor,” re- 
minded Whittier of “Pisa’s leaning 
miracle.” Near by was the brooklet 

“The music of whose liquid lip 

Had been to us companionship.” 

In Portland, Maine, the Wadsworth- 
Longfellow House was visited. It was 
Longfellow’s birthplace and the home 
of his youth. At a desk facing a back 
window, Longfellow penned “The 
Rainy Day,” and on the wall there 
hangs a part of the vine which he 
mentions in that poem. I suggested 
to my guide that the original manu- 
script should be in Portland instead 
of in Cambridge; she agreed with me. 

Now that I am home again, I really 
believe that my experiences have made 
a new teacher of me. Only time and 
my pupils can tell, but I feel new! 


Maine-Stay 


A LEISURELY trip from our home on 
the west bank of the Hudson took 
us over the Rip Van Winkle Bridge, 
into the Berkshires, and eastward to 
Boston. From there we followed the 
shore route up to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, city of fine old colonial 
homes. 

Across the Piscataqua River, in 
Kittery, Maine, we turned down a side 
road to Kittery Point in order to see 
the houses of the Pepperrell family, 
descendants of America’s only baronet. 

Finally we reached our destination, 
Ogunquit (“Beautiful Place by the 
Sea”). There we were admitted to a 
real Maine home. No sign hung be- 
fore, the door. Only a recommendation 
from a friend would admit the stran- 
ger. Our landlady’s fifteen rooms were 
furnished with antiques, some quaint, 
many valuable, and all interesting. 

Through her we learned to know the 
real state of Maine. She had two hob- 
bies. One was the making of hooked 
rugs, of which there were fifty-seven 
specimens in the house. The other 
was people. 

The man of the house was a lobster- 
man. Long before we opened our 
eyes he started out in his little boat 
and made the rounds of his traps. The 
choicest of the catch always found its 
way to the family table. 

Time never hung heavy on our 
hands. Ogunquit is an art center and 
it plays the part with dignity. Each 
day we visited a gallery showing paint- 
ings and etchings done by the artists 
who make it their summer headquar- 
ters. We acquired one irresistible sea 
scene and an etching of an old fishing 
boat. 

Everybody went to the beach for a 
time each day. At night, too, there 
were usually campfires scattered about 


on the sand, and solitary strollers. The 
vaths along the shore, the beautiful 
Marginal Way on top of the cliffs, the 
lanes about Perkins Cove—all had dis- 
tinctive charm. 

If this were a book, a chapter 
would have to be devoted to the Maine 
lobster. No one knows the real flavor 
of lobster until he has eaten it within 
a few hours after it is caught. We had 
lobster in most of the eating places 
within riding distance and never could 
quite decide which was the best. 

At the lobster pound, one walks 
around a huge tank, points a deciding 
finger, saying, “I want this one,” and 
in about ten minutes is served with the 
crustacean of his choice, broiled over 
wet seaweed. No lobster dinner could 
be finer than that served at Warren's 
on the wharf, where the gulls swoop 
down to get titbits from the diners’ 
leavings. And there is certainly noth- 
ing lacking in the lobster of the Surf 
Room, with its sea-trophy decorations 
and its amiable college-boy waiters. 
Neither is there anything wrong with 
Maine’s blueberry pie or with the 
Sunday-morning baked beans! 

We said good-by with regret. Very 
proudly we packed a rug frame ond a 
started rug, begun under the expert 
instruction of our landlady. Our host 
returned from his lobster pots in time 
to dig up one of the “buckwheat bush- 
es” in the back yard so that we could 
carry it home to our garden. We also 
took home the pleasant knowledge that 
we had made new friends, had learned 
a new accomplishment, and had lived 
for a short time the life of the Maine 
coast.—Marian G. Herr, Teacher, 
Fourth Grade, and Fifth Grade Social 
Studies, Coxsackie-Athens Central 
School, Athens, N.Y. (Prize winner, 
1950 Travel Contest.), 
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A Nature Jamboree 


(Continued from page 24) 
| the members can return and bring 
back specimens. 

The children should know in ad- 
vance that they are to come when ; 
called by a whistle. There should be 

one child in each group who is famil- LISTE N 
\9) | iar with the terrain. At a given signal, 
| the children in each group should set 
| out to find the things for which they 
| are searching. Slow learners will not 
be interested in searching for too long | 
atime. At the end of twenty minutes, | 
or a half hour at the most, the teacher 
should blow the whistle and announce | 
that the searching period is over. 
| The specimens can be discussed | 
| briefly as they are gathered together, 
| and carefully packed away to be taken 
| back to the classroom 
| Then the children can rest while the 
teacher tells them a simple nature sto- 
ry or they may sing some songs. If 
sufficient time remains, the children 
can enjoy a general play period be- 
fore the refreshments are served. 

When it is time for refreshments, 
| the captain of each group should re- 
ceive a bag containing the food for 
| his committee. If there are “hot dogs” 
to be cooked, a member from each 
team will help make the fire and then 
the groups can take care of their own 
needs, including cleaning up after- 
ward. 

Upon returning to school, the chil- 
dren will be ready to discuss in detail , 
what they are going to do with what 
they have found. Specimens should 
be exhibited, discussed, and labeled so 
that other classes and the parents can 
be invited to see them. 

As much favorable publicity as pos- 
sible should surround this type of ac- 
tivity. The children can probably pre- 
pare a simple account for the school | 
paper, or even for the local newspaper. | 


Forgetful Mr. Fin 


(Continued from page 22) 


you can 
hearanation 
growing stronger 


@ MICHIGAN has more of everything it | He looked down to see whether he | 
takes for glorious vacations that are easy- | could wade to shore, but the water | 
to-enjoy, easy on your vacation budget was much too deep for wading. And 
11,037 gem-bright lakes are tempting in- | Mr. Fin could not swim! 
vitations to fish or swim—to sunbathe or | Mr. Fin stood up and called, “Help! | 
romp on bright, sandy beaches. 36,350 | Help! HELP!” as loud as he could. | 
But there was no one to hear him. 
For a long time Mr. Fin kept on 
calling. Finally, as it was growing 
dark, he saw Mr. Gill coming home 
from town. Mr. Fin waved his arms 
and called, “Help! Help!” 
| But Mr. Gill went into the little 
| blue house. Mr. Gill hadn't heard | 
him, because the waves were making | 
too much noise. 

But soon Mr. Fin saw him come out | 
of the house and he knew Mr. Gill was | 
looking for him. Suddenly Mr. Gill 
saw Mr. Fin on the rock, so he ran to 
the dock, untied the boat, and began 
to row out toward the rock. Mr. Gill 
couldn't row very fast because the 
waves tossed the little boat around so 
roughly. Once the waves almost up- 
set the boat, and once, when Mr. Gill 
was close to the rock, they turned his | 
beat around and rushed it in toward 
shore. 

The next time Mr. Gill got close to 
him, Mr. Fin slid down the rock and 
stepped into the boat. 

When they reached the dock they 
tied the boat fast and hurried to the 
little blue house. 

Mr. Gill lighted the fire and put 
some soup on to warm, 

Mr. Fin said, “I'm sorry I forgot | 
to watch the tide, Mr. Gill.” | 

This time Mr. Fin didn’t say, “Til | 
DO ip ter perro not forget again.” But Mr. Fin knew Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
oy that he never would forget again. . every Monday evening on NBC. 
And he never did! a 


LISTEN to the humming vf the tracks, as the 
trains approach. Today, the greatest railroad 
network in the world is busy carrying the vast 
bulk of all the things needed to rearm America. 


miles of flashing streams alive with game 
fish challenge rod, reel and skill. Cool 
whispering Michigan forests shelter hide- 


away cabins and smart resort hotels. And 
nearby you'll find golfire, riding, hiking, 
tennis and a wonderful variety of other de 
lightful summertime fun. Learn aé/ about 
Michigan's matchless recreation by sending 


LISTEN to the far-off whistle of a train as it 
speeds across a sleeping countryside. Round 
the clock, through fair weather and foul, 
30,000 trains a day connect city with city... 
link farm and mine with furnace and factory, 
army camp and seaport. 


the coupon for free literature today! 


LISTEN to the rhythmic thunder of the freight 
cars...the mighty roar of the locomotives. 
A billion-dollar-a-year railroad improvement 
program—with new locomotives and cars, new 
shops and terminals, improved tracks and 
signals —is helping today’s average freight 
train carry more freight and carry it faster 
than ever before. 


LISTEN to the sounds of the railroad. They 
tell you our country is growing stronger — 
every day! 


Association of 
American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D. Cc. 


I'd to know more ohout vacationing in eesy- 
to-reach Michigan. Send me your free literature. 


Nome 
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fora thrilling 
Nacation.. 


visit seeni¢ 


The thrill of a completely satisfying vacation 
is yours among the mayesuc mountain ranges of 
West Virginia, Nature's best productions, vary- 
tranquil forest havens to spectacular 
that make a Mountain 


ing from 
canyons, are the 
State holiday desirable. 


extras 


Couched in this scenic setting are many 
important vacation objectives — state parks and 
forests, mineral springs resorts, ishing streams 
and lakes, rustic lodges and inns and historic 


landmarks — all for your vacation pleasure. 


Fo: an extra measure of romance, . ecreation 
aod relaxation, let us help you plen « thrilling 
vacation ia West Virginia. Write today for a free 


copy of “Your West Virginia Vacation Preview. 


Wee TVircima 


& PUBLICITY COMMISSION 
« Capitol, Room 342, 
CHARLESTON S$, WEST VIRGINIA 


Please send free booklet, “Your 
West Virginia Vacation Preview” 


NAME_ 


ADDAESS 


city 


Wrest Vircma 


THE MOUNTAIN STATE 
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With Charity for All 
Continued from page 64) 


Everyone seemed to be talking at 
once, 

“I had to get the ladder to pick all 
these lilacs.” 

“Our pink peonies ‘along the 
of the brought 
them. ones I've 
seen.” 

Our late iris is still blooming, so 
Mother let me cut it all. Grandma 
calls these flowers ‘flags.’ ’ 

Miss Slocum 
said, “They're very 
We seem to have 
year. 

Sallv Lee, 
into the schoolhouse. 


south 
house are out, so | 
They're the only 


arranging the flowers, 
lovely, children. 
more than ever this 
still on crutches, came up 
Jeff was helping 
her up the steps and carrying her flow- 
as his own. Behind them 
Flora and Will Gates. Will was 


sister's flowers, too, be- 


rs as well 
came 
carrving his 
cause Flora’s arm was yh in a sling 

When the flowers had 
ranged and the girls had ts their 
Miss Will and 
Jeff, you may set the baskets out on 
the porch, While they were 
gone, Miss added, “I think 


there are two bovs in hool who have 


been ar 


seats, Slocum said, 
please 
Slocum 


learned a sad lesson about how foolish 
it is to keep alive the hatreds of the 
war. They are fortunate that their sis- 
ters were not killed. Flora and Sally 
Lee, you look quite like war veterans 
today.” 
Everyone laughed at that—and felt 
better 
When the bovs had come back into 
the room to stay, Miss Slocum said, 
“Now before the parade comes by, I 
want to read you w hat General John A. 
Commander in Chief of the 
Army of the Republic, said 
issued this order setting the 
irtieth of May apart ‘for the purpose 
strewing with flowers or otherwise 
decorating the graves of comrades who 
died in the defense of their country 
during the late and whose 
bodies now lie in every city, 
village, or hamlet churchyard in the 
land He said, ‘It is the 
the Commander in Chief to imaugu- 
rate this observance with the hope that 
ill be kept up from vear to year 
while a survivor of the war remains to 
honor the memory of the departed!’ ” 
Sally Lee said, “I hope it will be 
kept up, too, Miss Slocum.” 
So do I,” said Flora. 
“So do I,” echoed the class almost 
in chorus 
Miss Slocum looked up at the clock 
Now I think we'll have just time 
enough to hear Will and Jeff go over 
We'll not have time 
for the Will, but I wish 
mud begin with the last verse and see 
it right off without 
Have 


Logan, 
Grand 
when he 


rebellion, 
almost 


purpose of 


their new pieces 
whole poem, 
tf you cant recite 


caving ‘uh-uh-uh’ even once. 
vou been studving it hard?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” Will asserted, as he 
came up to the platform. He cleared 


his throat and began: 


“No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our 
dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judement day; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray.” 


That’s very much Will,’ 
Miss Slocum said approvingly. “I can 
see that you have really worked on that 
Now, Jeff, let 
well you can repeat the address which 
President Lincoln delivered at Gettys- 
It was chosen by our Memorial 


better, 


last verse us see how 


burg 
Davy Committee as a fitting selection 
to be given today. We won't have time 
for it all. Begin— let's see— begin: 
‘It is for us, the living.’” 


May 1951 


Jeff mounted the platform and said: 


“ . « « It is for us, the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us, 
that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly 
that these dead shall not have 
that this nation, 


re solve 
died in 
under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth,’ 


vain 


“That was very well done, Jeff 
Miss “Remember you 
will be giving it outdoors, so you must 


Slocum said 


speak loud cnough for all in the ceme- 
tery to hear you. 

Here they come!” the children 
shouted as the sound of fifes and drums 
floated in through the open windows. 

Miss Slocum rapped for order 
“Class, form ranks! Mark time! Left, 
right! Now when the parade halts in 
front of the school 
for the start of 


and the drums roll 
‘America’ we shall pass 


Will and Jeff, are 


and begin to sing 
you ready?” 

The boys, with crossed hands, made 
a seat for Sally Lee to ride upon while 
she carried her crutches. The beat of 
the drums and the shrill tootle of the 
fifes came closer. The drums rolled 

“Pass!” said Miss Slocum 

Singing, the children marched out of 
the schoolroom and joined the proces- 
sion, their voices growing fainter and 
fainter as they wended their way up 
the narrow country road to the ceme- 
tery on the hill. 


Barbie Helps Mother 


Continued from page 20 


In the kitchen Mother was fixing 
some milk in bottles, and in the bed- 
room the baby was crying 

Oh, Barbie, I'm so glad you came 
in. I can’t leave this milk right now,” 
Mother said. “Will you please look at 
the baby?’ 

Barbie ran into the bedroom and 
looked down on the little crying mite, 
lying in the pretty bassinet. The bas- 
sinet was on wheels. Maybe if she 
wheeled the baby back and forth as 
she did her doll, Judy would stop cry- 
ing. Barbie pushed the bassinet gently, 
and, sure enough, the crying stopped! 

Barbara felt pleased and happy 
when Mother came into the room and 
said, “Whatever would I do without 
you, Barbie dear?’ 

“Mother,” Barbie asked, “are there 
other things I could do to help you 
with the baby?” 

My, goodness, yes!” said Mother, 
as she picked up the baby. “Lots of 
things. Right now you can bring me 
her bottle of milk She is hungry; 
that’s why she’s crying.” 

In a second Barbara was back with 
the bottle of warm milk. “Mummy, 
would you let me give her the milk?” 

Perhaps when she is older, but now 
I have to be very careful so that she 
doesn’t choke. You can hold her, 
though, when she has finished.” 

Barbie went outside Mother 
fed the baby. When she came in later 
Mother said, “You may hold Judy now 
if you want to. Get up in the big 
chair and [ll put her in your arms.” 

Mother placed the baby gently in 
Barbie's arms, and helped hold the 
little head ever so carefully. 

Little Judy was so soft and cuddly 
that Barbie felt very happy to be hold- 
ing her hadn't Mother said 
she needed her older daughter? 

Mother,” said Barbie softly, “a 
real, live baby is much nicer than a 
doll. I'm so glad I have a baby sister.” 


while 


Besides, 


WESTERN 
EUROPE 


, Like a rare gem, Belgium offers 
facets of beauty and in- 
, terest to the travel connoisseur . . . 
romantic cities, beautiful cathe- 
drals, the “art cities,” mountain, 
\ | plain and seashore scenery. 


DY Relive medieval days in 
Belgium's ancient cit- 
ies, castles, cathedrals 
and churches, art gal- 
leries packed with 
treasures of painting 
and sculpture. 


Belgium excels in fine 
crafts .. . jewel cutting, 
handmade fabrics, 
laces and embroideries, 
glass and crystal, metal 
working in silver, gold, 
wood carving 


There is a world of 
jun in Belgium. Cafés, 
theatres, fine restau- 
rants, operas and pag- 
eants, gay seaside and 
mountain resorts. 


You'll be fascinated by 
Belgium's distinctive 
architecture, the multi- 
windowed guild halls 
intricately ornamented 
gables, 


picturesque 

homes, inns, churches. 
Beauty greets you on 
» every hand as you 


wander through inter- 
esting squares, streets, 
parks, and motor 
through neat villages 
and country roads. 


With the charm of 
Belgium goes a warm 
welcome wherever you 
travel. You'll especial 
ly enjoy the warm hos. 
pitality of Belgium's 
gay, friendly and fun- 
loving people. 


BELGIUM is only 14 hours from New York via 
SABENA Belgion Airlines. Direct service, New 
York-Brussels, in luxurious pressurized DC-6's, 


For full particulars about Belgium's hotels, trans- 
portation, etc, see your Travel Agent, or 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU 
422 Madison Ave., Dept. |, New York 17 
Tel: PLeze 3-1800 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN 
TOURIST BUREAU 
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BRITISH (COLUMBIA 


Happy HOLIDAYS—“open-air” 
style or relaxed, lazy style. Here in 
British Columbia you'll find a hearty, 
friendly wel with lent accom- 
modation and fine food. There are shops 
well-stocked with imported linens, 
woollens and fine English China. 


WHATEVER your preference—sport, 
sightseeing, sailing of exploring—British 
is “i Aili A to 
suit the most discriminating taste. You'll 
enjoy your friendly “foreign” holiday 
in Canada's Pacific Coast Province—no 
passport is needed. For information, write 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
BUREAU, 
Victoria, B.C. 


A World Friendship 
Project 
(Continued from page 65) 


a Great Wall 1,500 miles long to keep 
out enemies, and much of it is still 
standing. China kept her discoveries 
a secret but now other countries have 
learned the same skills. Floods, fam- 
ines, and terrible wars have prevented 
China frem progressing more rapidly 
in many fields. 

Guwe ( pointing to globe) —Here you 
see four islands which make up the 
country of Japan. Here are four little 
maids from Japan to tell you about 
their land. 

JAPANESE GIRLS (running in softly) 
We are little Japanese, 

From a land far overseas, 

FIRST JAPANESE GIRI 


On my back is an obi bow 


Which is always tied just so. 
She turns around. 
SECOND JAPANESE 
On our feet we tabi wear 
Which our mothers make with care. 
THIRD JAPANESE GIRI 
See, we cach must have a fan; 
Girls still use them in Japan. 
FOURTH JAPANESE GIRL— 
We also carry "parasols, 
And we have a lot of dolls. 
ALL JAPANESE GIRLS 
Now that we are almost through 
We will say “Good-by” te you. 
They kneel, touch heads to floor.) 
Just like this in far Japan 
We bow, and bow, and bow again 
They run off. 
cume—There are many other places 
of interest in the world, but by this 


| time you should realize that “we are 


not the only ones.” Just listen to these 
boys and girls. 

CHILDREN (any number speaking in 
concert 


| We think the folks in other lands 


Look queer and act it, too. 
I wonder what they think of us 
Our ways and what we do. 


| Our western dress, and speech, and 


looks 


| To them are strange, they say; 
| So when it comes to being wrong 


Is it we or is it they? 


What Can We Give to 
Mother? 
(Continued from page 63) 


spos—I guess Flossie and Benny did 
do that today. 

Louise—And for once they kept 
their clothes clean. 

morHER—They kept their toys picked 


up, too. And yesterday afternoon 
Flossie dusted for me while Benny 


weeded my flower beds. 
rom—But you don’t call those things 
presents, do you, Mother? 
moTrHER—Yes, I do, Tom, and very 
thoughtful presents, too. 


Loutst—Mother is right, Tom. Our | 


teacher was telling us about that at 
school and she taught us a little poem 
about it. Would you like to hear it? 
rLossie--Yes, yes, go ahead and say 
it. 
Loutse—Shall I, Mother? 


motHer—Yes, dear. I'd like to hear | 


it, too. 
(Louise repeats poem found on 


page 33.) 


9000000 


Donna came running to her 
mother with tears streaming down 
her cheeks. “An old bee buzz- 
bombed me,” she told her. 

Don 
Pasadena, California 


St, si, si, chico! Riding one of Santa Fe’s 

great fleet of fine trains is certainly 

the way to see that romantic 

Southwest of yours. Santa Fe trains 

are famous for comfort and room to 

move around ...for a wonderful choice of fine 

Fred Harvey meals...for dependable on-time schedules, 
regardless of weather... for arriving right downtown. 
Yes, traveler, figure it out—you'll go Santa Fe—all the way! 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, 
Room 1753, Dept. INS-16 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me the free literature | have checked. 
[] Land of Pueblos 


Grand Canyon | California 
ADDRESS 

cITY 

If student, give name of school 


Bxpires July 
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VACATION FUR 
the Lond, 
Liver / 


MANITOBA 


Historic Manitoba holds a full 
share of Canada’s vacation 
pleasures for you and your 
family . . . at prices which mean 
a holiday for your budget, too! 
Relax on sun-lit beaches; re-live 
days of adventure among the 
still-vivid traces of the frontier! 


Well-stocked Manitoba shops 
offer you once-in-a-lifetime bar- 
gains in wool and china. Accom- 
modation is excellent. Come to 
the land of warm days and cool 

nights Manitoba! 
Send coupon for 
your Manitoba Trav- 
el Kit, today! 


Manitoba Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
129 Legislative Building. 
| Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


City 


Manitoba—inside the Rim of Adventure 


FEET HURT? 


Quick Relief from 
Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 


De. Scholl's Poot-Bazer and exercise quickly 
relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and 


leg pains of sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 
of flatioot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
an insole. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores and 


t Comfort Shops 


at De. Scholl 


Scholls 


Cooking Is Fun in School 
(Continued from page 16) 
Anothe T committee ac ted as 
Thev served the hot soup in 
Children who 
home 


soup. 
hostesses. 
teacups with crackers 
would not cat 
ate it at school and liked it 

fier each party the hospitality 
committee put on aprons and washed 
the The 
eager to don the aprons as the girls. 
They considered it a privilege to be 
allowed to hel 

The third week we baked brownies 
We that 
twelve servings. Then we figured how 
would have to make 


potato soup at 


dishes boys were 


just as 


had a recipe would make 


many times we 
Enough chocolate and 
left from a previous week 


the recit 
were 

a group of children brought the 

of the 
Three groups of children mixed the 


necessary ingredients 
dough, beat the whites of the eggs, and 
learned how to fold We 
greased the pans before putting in the 
dough. 

Ine brownies could have been baked 
n the the 


room, but a mother who lived across 


them in 


stove in home-economics 
the street invited us to bake them in 
her oven. The hospitality committee 
took them over, saw that the oven reg 
375°F, and watched 
the clock for fifteen minutes 

When the brownies were done they 
Again we had 
many rows would have 
make twelve 
square pan The 
a big success and the 
children them than 
normally because they had made them 

Then the class asked to make fudge 
We remembered that our health book 
told us that candy should be eaten as 
To impress this 
on the children, the fudge was made 
in the morning just before lunch 

The ingredients were brought in as 
before. Again the recipe was read by 
the children and again we figured -how 
much the recipe would have to be in- 
The children mixed the in- 
eredients while I merely supervised in 
the background. The fudge was poured 
on buttered plates and cut into squares 
When we came back to 
lunch, our 
hospitality 
and we ate 


ulator was set at 


were cut into squares. 
to higure how 
to be each 


cut way to 


from each 


were 


preces 
brownies 


enjoved more 


a dessert after meals 


creased 


before lunch 
after 
The 


out 


fudge was 
committee 


it for our 


hool 
ready 
passed it 
dessert. 
Ihe fifth 
there still 
we made chocolate pudding 


since 
sugar left, 
It was 


last week, 
and 


and 
was cocoa 
served in teacups as a dessert the first 
thing in the afternoon. 

I felt that it was now 
the unit to a close. It had been a 
worth-while experience and the chil 
dren learned many things from it. In 
wrt, the principles of simplicity, 
rhythm, and repetition were empha- 
sized. In measurements 
were learned, portions figured 
out, and the clock was used for tim 
ing The children had to read and 
interpret the recipes, which was good 
exercise in silent reading. Health rules 
were actually practiced when we ate 
eur candy and pudding as a dessert 
instead of in the middle of the after- 
noon, The vitamins was 
stressed in the peeling of the potatoes. 
1 he children learned how to take care 
of the dishes and handle the food in a 
Clean tea towels were 
that we cooked, to 
Plenty of het 
Manners 
children 


time to draw 


arithmetic, 
were 


saving of 


sanitary way 
used on each day 
keep the dishes shining. 
was used. 
the 


water and soap 
were practiced when 
served and ate the food 

Most of the class preferred the cook- 
ing project to the everyday treat, and 
the rest of the class learned to abide 


| by the decision of the majority. Loy- 
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alty and responsibility were found nec- 
essary. One child forgot to bring the 
sugar the first day, and the cooking 
party had to be postponed a day be- 
Needless to 
say, everyone was disappointed. 

The children learned safety 
rules. The teacher always turned the 
stove off and on. She lifted all pans 
of hot water and food from the fire. 
She worked with the children when 
the food to be served was hot. When 
the brownies were made, the mother 


cause of his negligence. 


some 


in whose oven they were baked, super- 
vised. She put the pans into the oven 
and took them out. At all times pre- 
cautions were taken to keep the chil- 
dren from being burned. 

I was concerned over how this proj- 
ect could be closed smoothly and with 
no d sappomntment to the class, but the 
itself 
beginning and we 
a trip to the zoo 
Everyone was ve ry enthusiastic about 
an all-day outing during which we 
could see and study the animals. Bus 
fare, money for lunch, for an ice-cream 
cone, and a ride on the merry-go-round 
wanted on this trip The 
children were willing to dispense with 
all parties in order to begin saving 
their money for the trip. So the unit 
was terminated very pleasantly. 


seemed to 
just 
started discussing 


proble m answer 


pring was 


would be 


Tommy and the 
Scarecrow Man 


Continued from page 20) 


Man used his feet to 
help as much as he could. Slowly he 
came up the steep sides of the -ditch 
\t last he reached the top. He fell to 
the ground beside Tommy. 

“Thanks, Tommy,” he gasped. 

You must get back to your work,” 
Tommy reminded him. 

“Im so tired, 'm weak,” the Scare 
crow Man told him. “I haven't the 
strength to walk.” 

“Perhaps I can carry you,” Tommy 
said. He tried to pick the Scarecrow 
Man up, but he couldn't. 

“I know,” Tommy exclaimed. - “Eat 
this apple. Then you will be strong 
enough to walk.” 

The Scarecrow Man started to shake 
his head. Then he changed his mind 
and took the apple. As nearly as 
Tommy could tell, the Scarecrow Man 
just popped the apple into his mouth 
and swallowed it, seeds, peel, core, 
and all. 

I must get to work,” the Scarecrow 

Man said, jumping to his feet 

Tommy went with him. Now the 
Scarecrow Man didn’t skip or caper 
Ile walked so fast Tommy had to run 
to keep up with him. 

sy the time they reached the place 
where the Scarecrow Man had always 
Tommy was -so tired he had to 
rest. He sat down and then stretched 
full length upon the ground. He must 
have fallen asleep, because the next 
thing he knew he was sitting up, rub- 
bing his eves. 

“I must get home,” Tommy told the 
Scarecrow Man. 

The Scarecrow Man didn’t answer. 
Semehow he seemed changed. He 
didn't seem to be the Scarecrow Man. 
He was just the old scarecrow that al- 
ways stood in Farmer Brown's garden. 
Tommy wondered if he had been 
dreaming all the time. Still, the sand- 
wich and the apple were gone. He 
sure he wouldn't feel so hungry 

if he had eaten them himself. 

Good-by, Mr. Scarecrow 
Tommy called. 

Still the Scarecrow Man didn’t an 
swer a word. But just as Tommy 
turned toward home, he was sure he 

| saw the scarecrow wink at him. 


The Scarecrow 


stood, 


was 


Man,” 


WORRY 
LADY 

_ YOULL GET 
A Full 
REFUND 
ON YOUR 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Neither Fire, Flood, nor For- 
getfulness, nor Pickpockets 
can destroy the value of your 
National City Bank Travelers 
Checks. 


stolen, you get a full refund. 


If they are lost or 


Spendable everywhere. Cost 
75¢ per $100. Buy them at 
your bank ! 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federo! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Sets of Alphacolor Chalk Pastels are 
a recent addition to the interesting art 
materials for schools. Available in a 
pleasing range of fortycight colors. 
these colored chalks are square, a pref- 
erence of many artists. The set comes 
packaged in an attractive box with a 
special honeyeomb divider to prevent 
breakage. For full information address 
the Weber Costello Company, Chicago 
Heights, 


The Stik-E-Raler Co. Watkins Glen, 
New York, has announced the Yard- 
sticker, the latest add 2 to its line 
of adhesive measuring tapes. Manu- 
factured in rolls one inch wide and 
eighteen yards long, it is printed to 
show from 1 to 36 inches and then re- 
peated. Tt can be stuck on a table or 
desk for convenient use, without inter- 
fering with the normal use of the table. 


The John C. Winston 
Co. 1010 Arch St. Phil- 
adelphia 7, offers this 
Hundred-Bead Number 
Frame for daily arith- 

use. It consists 
of a 28” x 28” frame, 
mounted on legs. It 
has ten rods 2',” apart, 
each containing five red 
and five yellow beads. 
Two brackets support a 
shelf and a shield be- 
hind which all or part 
of the beads may be hid- 
den or moved into view. 
This frame is useful in 


“Bye, Bye, Blackboard” is the pro- 
motion slogan for a completely new- 
type chalkboard of porcelain enamel on 
steel, developed by the Bettinger Enam- 
el Corporation of Waltham, Massachu- 
setts. It can be made in any color, al- 
though they recommend green. It has 
a mat surface that cannot produce 
glare at any angle. Chalk will not 
squeak on it and the board can be 
erased without causing dust. This com- 
pany claims that porcelain enamel on 
steel is cheaper than slate, is imper- 
vious to heat, cold, or moisture, and 
has absolutely no upkeep cost. 


Art teachers will be glad to learn of 
Dek-All, a medium for painting china, 
pottery, metal, glass, and wood. With 
Dek-All, children can create interesting 
and individual articles. It is easy to 
work with and requires no firing. 
Available in six colors and black and 
white, Dek-All may be purchased from 
the American Crayon Co. Sandusky, 
Ohio. An attractive and inexpensive 
booklet containing many decorati 
ideas is also available from the same 
company. 


A new and different art medium is 
Eberhard Vaber’s Colorbrite pencils, 
with extrathin leads. A brilliant color 
is achieved with no great pressure, 
thereby eliminating cramped fingers. 
Made in all popular colors, they come 
in an easel-styled box holding twelve 
different hues. Write to the Eberhard 
Faber Pencil Co. 37 Greenpoint Ave. 
Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


Teachers interested in devices to 
help children learn to make letters and 
numbers will want this toy “Mar-Bord.” 
On the sturdy letter board children can 
arrange the one-inch marbles to form 
letters, numbers, or short words. The 
thirty marbles which are included are 
colored a brilliant red, gr and blue. 
The “Mar-Bord” is manufactured by 
Hereo, 2041 Broadway, Anderson, 
Indiana. 


counting, in learning the 
basic combinations. in 
understanding the “ten- 
ness” of our number 
system, and in explain- 
ing the various concepts, 
processes, and relation- 
ships involving whole 
numbers, decimals, and 
percentages. Although 
the Frame is one part 
of “Number as the 
Child Sees It-—A Series 
of Manipulative Devices 
for Teaching Arithmetic 
Meaningfully,” it may 
be used separately. 


The Handy Roll Deskit is a new com- 
bination stamp sticker, labeler, and 
tape-dispenser. Manufactured by the 
Salsbury Corp., 1161 East Florence Ave., 
Los Angeles 1, Calif. it is an attractive 
plastic set with three dispensers, one 
each for stamps, labels, and gummed 
tapes, plus a rollertype moistener. It 
is economical and convenient for stamp- 
ing and sealing mail and labeling pack- 
ages. Refills of air-mail stickers, and 
plain or transparent sealing tape are 
available. 


There has been much enthusiasm re- 
cently for the “Scribbles” dolls, not 
only because they are so acceptable in 
a child's play, but because of their ed- 
ueational and therapeutic uses. Manu- 
factured by The LeBlane Corp. of 
Lafayette, Louisiana, they give the child 
an opportunity to make any doll face. 
The contour of the face is pressed in 
plastic and perfectly plain, while the 
skin and clothes are plastic-film cov- 
ered cloth. Crayons are included so 
that you may draw features having any 
expression you desire. The features 
may be changed at any time. 


More on your way 


to EXCITING NEW YORK! 


Take NEW YORK CENTRAL'S 
seenic Water Level Route! 


Visit NiagaraFalls Free! The sidetrip's 
included on most New York Central 
through tickets. Spend a few hours be- 
tween trains, or stay overnight and see 


the Falls illuminated. 


Enjoy an Adirondack Interlude! Stop 
over in this cool, mountain playground. 
Rough it along wilderness trails ...or 
get your fill of golf and gayety at world- 
famous lake resorts. 

Sight-see Along the Hudson! The 
Catskills, West Point, the Palisades pa- 


rade past your New York Central picture 
window...on your way to Grand Central 
Terminal, heart of New York. 

It's a Perfect Curtain Raiser to the 
shows and concerts...the great museums 
and shops... the big-time broadcasts and 
big-league ball games...the quaint side- 
walk cafés and gay spots to dine and 
dance...all the thousand and one thrills 
of your New York vacation! 


P.S. Central gets you ome rested 
and ready for the job ahead. 


FREE: wew traver cuioe, | 
packed with pictures, ideas, and NAME 
fun-map of the resorts you reach | | 
via New York Central. Send this | | 
coupon now to New York Central, 
Room 1336-T5, 466 Lexington | CITY. 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 


ADDRESS__. 


STATE 


New York Central 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 


NEW YORK™ 
CENTRAL 
SYSTEM 


“Wisely chosen pictures are in ting and inst! 


‘The Perr Pictures 


offer you beautiful sepia reproductions of the world’s greet 
paintings, inexpensively priced at only TWO CENTS each 
for 30 or more, size Sia « 6. 2250 subjects. Used and 
recommended by hundreds of educators. 

Pupils of all grades should be familiar with the famous 
works of art, and have @ collection of their very own, The 
Perry Pictures supply this need, and are in themselves an 
education. 

Send TODAY for a set of 30 art subjects, or 30 for children, for only 60 cents, Or select from 
our Sé-page CATALOGUE. it her 1600 small illustrations in it and sample pictures. Price, 25 
cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, M 
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New For, You 
, 
4 
4 


Sea Amonica Finst 


take you to all these 
ACC 
dolights 


P. G. HOLMES, Pass. Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 


St. Paul 1, Minn. Dept. I 51 


tion attractions on Great Northern. 


Name 


Tam planning a Western vacation this ‘ 
year. Please send me information on vaca- } 


Address 
State 


FULL COLOR 2x2 


KODACHROME SLIDES 
of Evrope 


for TEACHERS 
and Teaching 


Teachers everywhere 
will acclaim these gor 


grous 2 (35mm 


KODACHROME 
gwosHovao" 


tull color slides trom 
the private ¢ ection 
ot European Traveler 
Ernes: E. Wolfe. Per 


mplet ng your picture record of Europe and 


fect for 
for visual training in your classroom. Famous 


filled attractions of England, & 


charm 
tland, France, Italy 
Holland, Denmark 


sixes are the finest in subject 


Germany, Switzerland, Belgium 
Norway, Sweden. All 
natter mposition and natural color 
Send $1.00 for 3 sample slides, catalog and 
detaried information of special approval offer 


Ernest E. Wolfe 


10918 Ashton Avenue _ bes Angeles 24, Colifurnie 


Ure 
QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 


IN SPARE TIME 
START NOW 


@ The only HOME STUDY music school offering 
all courses leading to & degee, Bachelor of Music, 
Offers YOU the opportunity to make important ad- 
vancement in the musical arts. Check courses in 
which interested and mai! coupon for itlustrated 
lesson and bootlet 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. €-266, 26 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Hi. 

Tea N n 


mposition rot. et Tpt 
Counterpoint 1 Choral Conducting 
Harmony Dance Arranging Voice 
Name 

Street 

Music experience 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

Your articles in Specially for Kural 
Teachers are excellem. May I com- 
mend you for adding this column. 

The school in which I teach and serve 
as principal is a small rural school in 
Southern California. There are three 
teachers. I have two grades. The other 
teachers have three grades. 

e are having a very difficult time 
trying to work out a satisfactory pro- 
gram for teaching all the subjects in a 
multigrade situation. Could you intro- 
duce a special article to help us out? 
..+. We think your magazine is tops. 
It should be promoted in the teachers’ 
colleges. 

G. H. Doyle, California 


We have already promised Mr. 
Doyle an article just as soon as we 
can produce it. We hope his letter 
will serve as a little tip to you. If 
you have special problems, we want 
to help you with them. Let us know 
what you need. 


* 
Dear Miss Owen: 


I received my March issue of The 
Instructor today. 1 grabbed it up with 
my usual alacrity, only to discover that 
in compiling and printing it you had 
done it again. What? Put plays on the 
back of other plays and your poetry 
page..... Wouldn't it be possible to 
edit The Instructor without printing it 
in the manner which I have mentioned? 

Martha R. Fidler, Michigan 


Here is that point coming up 
again! Such a situation is a problem 
for both the editor and the reader. 
Maybe the answer is to have equal 
amounts of text and advertising! 
Then the text could be on the front 
of the pages and the ads on the back. 
There is only one thing wrong with 
that. The advertisers wouldn't like 
it, and to be honest, we wouldn't 
blame them. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Your unit entitled “A Class News- 
paper Teaches Democracy” was a mis- 
nomer. lt should have said, “A Class 
Newspaper Teaches Capitalism” ..... 
Not all of us believe that capitalism is 
the best way to run our country. 

Martin Schekez, California 


The emphases on democracy in 
the unit were much greater than the 
indoctrination for capitalism. A 
we should like to comment that de- 
mocracy and capitalism certainly are 
not opposite terms—they can exist 
together. Therefore, we'd like chil- 
dren to learn a little about capital- 
ism—we think it has its points. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Thank you very much for the talk 
you gave our grade, It was very inter- 
esting and helped us understand more 
about the books and magazines we read. 
The part I liked best was about putting 
the pages together, because I had al- 
ways thought that the cover of a book 
or magazine would be put on first. We 
hope that you will come and see us 
again, and maybe tell us more about 
making magazines. 

Concetta Bello, Pennsylvania 


I also enjoyed my afternoon in 
your class, Connie, and was glad to 
talk to you and see the fine work you 
were all doing. 


May 1951 


Dear Miss Owen: 
for the book supplement. It’s 
swell. 


Jack Hannaghan, Florida 


-.+«.the book supplement fills a need 
that has existed for a long time, at least 
in our school, 

George McCray, Texas 


We hope the book supplement will 
be an annual event 
Florence Saylor, Oregon 


the book supplement alone is 
worth the price of The Instructor. 
Ellen Tyce, Illinois 


These are samples of the hun- 
dreds of letters that came in about 
the book supplement. Many con- 
tained orders for reprints and our 
supply was quickly exhausted. HM 
you ordered reprints and have not 
received them yet, they will be com- 
ing any day. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Can you stand a laugh? When I 
showed the frontispiece of the March 
issue to my second-graders, one child 
raised his hard and said, “I know what 
he is doing. He's finding out where 
baby chicks come from.” 


Marcia Doaks, Massachusetts 


Be 


CLASS 
ST CLASS 


SAIL 
SAIL 


SS EUROPA 
PLYMOUTH *240 UP 
HAVRE $280 UP 


Set your course for fun and friendliness 
and the finest of food and service when 
you board the famous pleasure-liner 
Europa. The whole big ship—the com- 
mand and crew —are all devoted to your 
having the time of your life. England, 
France —all Europe is planning a festive 
season. Don’t miss it and don’t miss the 
pleasure of sailing the “Friendly Way”. 
Write for booklet L 


See your travel agent or 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN SHIPPING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New Y ork City, (General Agents) 
Boston, Chicago, Washington, Cleveland, San Francisco 
INCRES LINE 


Well, that’s one way of t r 
the facts of life! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Thank you for your editorial on 
courageous teachers in the March 1951 
Instructor. Truly, it was an answer to 
a prayer. We are faced with a difficult 
situation in our own town, and all 
of us were in need of help just at the 
moment the magazine arrived. In writ- 
ing to you, I am expressing the grati- 
tude of the entire faculty. 


Name withheld, [linois 


A silence came over us as we read 
this letter, not because of the edi- 
torial, but because we know that 
today many teachers are taking a 
brave stand to preserve and protect 


real freedom. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I wish to produce one of the plays 
printed in your magazine—namely, 
“The Pied Piper” in the October 1950 
issue. The production will be given on 
June 6, before the Sth and 6th grade 
pupils of our school at their regular 
assembly, by the Sth grade dramatics 
club. 

As the script will have to be dupli- 
cated for the children, these questions 
have arisen: Is such duplication of 
script a violation of copyright privi- 
lege? As no fees will be charged (this 
is a regular Sth grade activity) can 
seripts of plays in your magazine be 
used for our assembly programs? 

Estelle Gurin, New York 


We are including Mrs. Gurin’s let- 
ter because it is typical of many we 
receive. Once and for all, the plays 
are for your use; you may duplicate 
them for your class; you may use 
them on a non-commercial radio 
program, and you may produce 
them, with or without charging ad- 
mission, as many times as you wish. 
Of course, it would be nice if vou 
mentioned The Instructor, 


SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 


for Closing Days 
The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupiits 


Your choice of fourteen beautiful 
cover designs in full colors. Booklets 
supplied with or without special print- 
ing of pupils’ names, etc., on inside 
pages. Your photo on each booklet, if 
desired. Send only three cents in 
stamps for sample and circular with 
complete information. Order from: 


FP. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Art Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


LOANS TO TEACHERS 


cash—$50—$500 to complete 

ttend summer 
can get it—on your own signature. 
Fast—confidential service—no co-signers re- 
quired—no payments during summer months. 
MAIL coupon TODAY for complete informa- 
tion about our “BORROW by MAIL" FOR 
TEACHERS. 


you need 
you 


AMERICAN LOAN PLAN 
Supervised by State of Nebraska 

219 CITY NAT'L BANK BLDG. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA Dept. T-3 


City 
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WHAT’S 
IN A 
PICTURE? 


PROM LIFE. JAN. 31, 1849, BY DAVID DOUGLAS DUNCAN 


Exciting new way to teach English composition! 


Instead of assigning one of the usual theme topics (My 
Vacation, An Exciting Storm | Remember) . . . 


. . . Suppose you showed this picture to your class and 
told them that it was an actual photograph, taken in 1949, 
of Turkish cavalrymen on maneuvers. 

Then suppose you asked: 

What does this picture mean to you? What do you see in 
it? What do you think is happening? How does it feel to 
be there in the snow? What sounds do you hear? Does the 
picture give you new ideas about the climate of Turkey .. . 
or the ways of waging war? Do you know why Turkish 
troops are important today? 

Does the picture remind you of any famous battles of 
the past? Any incidents in our own history? Any stories 
you have read about heroes and their horses? 


Suppose you asked each student to take any approach 
he wished, and write a theme about what the picture means 
to him. You wouid probably get one of the most interesting 
series of papers ever. For this would be more than just an 
exercise in English . . . it would be an experience in devel- 
oping observation, imagination, broader thinking. 


This picture is one of a special series, covering all types 


of scenes and events, being published weekly in LIFE— 
to suggesi to LIFE’s readers the wide variety of mental, 
emotional and spiritual experiences which pictures have 
the power to evoke 


If you would like to receive, without charge, LIFE-size 
reprints of this series—plus complete classroom sugges- 
tions for theme-writing, two-minute speeches, and vocab- 
ulary-building—send in the coupon below. 


Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Room 10-10, 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


| would like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s “What's in a Picture” 
series with suggestions for classroom use. Please send me reprints 
of pictures which have appeared to date—and future releases at 
regular intervals. 


Name 


School 


Address 


City State 


... to see life...to see the world... to eyewitness great events [| 7 E 
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Borrow $50 
No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND | 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED. 


Yes, ail you have to do is sign the short Application and Note below and mail it to us. 


Your request will receive immediate attention 
serving thousands of teachers yearly. Send Applica 
service is preferred over al! others 

Here is a confidential 


Our fiéty year old organization has been 
ion and Note below and see why this 


loan service for teachers who need money to further their educa- 


tion, to tide them over summer vacation expenses or to pay pressing bills. The cash is here 


for you now for any purpose. 


now 


Teacher /oans are made 
on signature only -- no 
cosigners, uo endors- 
ers. No mortgages on car, 
furniture of personal 
property. School board, 
friends, merchants, will 
not know you are apply- 


instalments pays loan 

out of future earnings 
Payments budgeted to fit 
your income. Entire loan 
can be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for the 
time you use the money 
-- no longer 


2 Convenient monthly 


Reasons Why More and More 
Teachers are using this Loan Service ~ 


No principal during 
3 summer vacation. li 

your salary stops dur 
ing the summer vacation 
peyments on principal 
stop also. This is an ex- 
tra service of special val 
ue to teachers offered by 
State Finance Company 


The loan is 

made by 

mail from 
the privacy of your own 
home. You see no agents, 
no collectors or credit 
managers --only you and 
we know about it. We 
guarantee strict privacy 


ing for a loan. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, find out today how you may solve 
your money problem by mail 


Find out how from the privacy of your own home you 
can consolidate your debts into one monthly payment 
which can be repaid conveniently out of your future 
earnings. See for yourself how you too can protect your 
credit aad have extra cash besides. 


All loans are made in accordance with Government Regulations 


terest is figured at 2% per month on loass up to $150. It the 

« is over $150 interest is tigured at 3% per mouth oa the first 
$150 and on that part of the loan over $1 the rate is 2% per 
month These rates ate in accordance with the lowa law. 


r “aN Old Reliable Company, 


Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Applica- 
tion and Note below. That's all you have to do. We'll 
speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are 
d. We t t always. 


Over 50 Years of Service. 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


Sart: 


Our fifty year old org i is | d and super- 
vised by the lowa Banking Department. You can deal 
with us in complete confidence at lowa's fair interest 
rate. Select the amount you need from the chart above, 210 STATE FINANCE BLDG. 
then rush Application and Note. DES MOINES 8, IOWA 


FOR $50 to $300 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


wll 


State Fiwance Co. 

207 . 9th Street 
Des Mowes 8, lowa 

Dept. Wis 
Please accept my application for « joan. It is understood that 
alter the is made can return the money to you withia | + 
10 days and there will be no charge or cost whatsoever 


Meme 


The ore the 


STATEMENT OF BORROWER 
sev ma dows poy an amy Geom below! om Deve 
wey Duy ary sted below costing $50.00 or more? 
Wyow aewer YES 


Wee & None of the money trom tus loan will be used © purchase or build a residence. the construction of 


— 


‘SALARY 
wor 


beth and wile mast ALI Y 


Leeenenemen RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN SRR Raa 


| 
| 
a 
+. 
PAY DOCTOR BILLS 5 
_ 
‘ 
‘ 
"—"GHOOSE THE PLAN THAT Fits YOUR BUDGET 
ash Loas: | 12 15 _ 18 20° 
A 200 270.03 | i669 14.48 13.38 
e ANT | 250 24.87 0.69 i792 
300 29.68 24.66 21.33 19.67 
tt 
ia PAY for SUMMER SCHOOL ag | | 
Te Tren Ooms The shove setements ore made fer the of © agree the: one be com 
tree 
3. 
he wadetaigned promise to pay to company at its above office sad principal amount together with vatcrest at the seove rate 
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ont 


